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F all 1 virtues -which adorn the, female character, and CHAP. : | 
enable the ſex. to. ſteal imperceptibly into the heart, none ate 3 T0 
are more conſpicuous than that. unaffected fi ſimp plicity 


Vil 97 


al ſhyneſs, of manners. Which we e diſtinguiſh by the name of de- 5 {i 
cacy. In the moſt, rude and favage ſtates. of mankind, zo w- | 1 
ever. delicacy; has 09. exiſtence ; ; in thoſe where ; politeneſs and I 
the various refinements. connected with it are carried to exceſs, 
delicacy is diſcarded, as a vulgar wh unfaſhionable reſtraint o en eee 
| Wh; freedom, of f good. breeding. 15 : 10 4 Fits ** 9 of NY 
'To ilullrate hel A hi ſhall * a is; * facts ras or 
from t the hiſtory of mankind. Where the, human race have little we of: 
other culture than What they receive from nature, and hardly _ "LEE ; tp . | 
any. other, ideas but ſuch as ſhe dictates; 3 the two ſexes live to- l e 
er unconſcious of almoſt any reſtraint on. their words br on. onions ; | 
Vor. II. | vv 1 may { 9 85 their | 5 „ 5 
Fe [115-2 


THE HISTORY 


their actions : Diodorus Sicults* mentions ſeveral nations among 
the ancients, as the Hylophagi, and Icthiophagi, who had ſcarcely - 
any cloathing, whoſe language * exceedingly imperfect, and 
| whoſe manners were hardly diſtinguiſhable 


om thoſe of the 


brutes which ſurrounded them. The Greeks, in the heroic ages, 


as appears from the whole hiftdry of their conduct, delineated 
by Homer, and their other poets and hiſtorians, were totally un- 
acquainted with deticacy. T Romans, in the infancy of their 


empire, were the ſame. Tacitus informs bs, that the aticlent . 


Germans had not ſeparate beds for the two ſexes, but that they 


lay promiſcuoully « on reeds» or on heath along the walls of their 


Effects of too 
much refine- 
ment, 


State of . 
ple not too 

much refined, 
nor too much 
uncultivated. 


houſes; a cuſtom ſtill prevailing” in Lapland, among the peaſants 


of Norway, Poland, and Ruſſia; and not altogether obliterated, 


in ſome parts of the Bightantds" of Scotland : and of Wales. In 


| Terra del Fuego, on ſeveral places of the Gold Coaſt, in the Bra- 


Als, and 4 batiety of other Parte, che Ahabitantts have hatdfy a 
thing to cover their "bodies, and "Kratecly "the leaft 4nelitiation 40 


conceal any natural action from the eyes bf the public. In Ota- 


heilte, to appear naked, 4 Ut in etöatlis, are Gttiithffarices euaty 


indifferent to both. ſexes : ; nor. "bes" fny Word in their ſanguunßze⸗ 
nor any : action to Which they habe an Hts ſceth more in- 


delicate « or reprehenlible than another. | Are the effects of a 


total want of culture ; and effects not very „ h are in Fratice 
and Italy produced frem a redundatice of it; ; Aeèlleacy 8 Eight 
out of ar ee as A ly and unfaſhionable weakneſs. RH 
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. people holdiag a a e degree. or rather Perbapd 
fomething | below a middle degree, between the moſt üincuftivated 


ruſſieity and the molt refined G politenels, 5 we find female dehetey 


in its higheſt perfedtion. The Japaneſe are but juſt 9 ſome 
5 4 1 degrees 
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| Cloxcina, as to that of Venus! In England; to go in the moſt 
pet manner to that of the Formery” hardly occaſions a bluſh on 
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degrees above faxage barbarity, and in their hiſtory we are pre- 


fented by Kempfer, wich an iaſtance of the effect of delicacy, 
Which pethaps has not a parallel in any ether country, A lady 


being at table in a ptomiſcuous company, in reaching for ſome- 


thing that ſhe wanted, acridentally broke wind backwards, by 


which her delicacy was Io much wounded, that the immediately 
_ arsſe; luid hold en her breaſts with her teeth, and tore them till 
| ſhe expired on che ſpot. In Scotland, and a few other parts of the 

north of Europe, where the inhabitants are ſome degrees farther 
advaticed in politeneſs than che Japaneſe ; 2 woman would be al - 


moſt as much aſhamed to be detected going to the temple of 


the moſt delicate cheek. At Paris, we are told that a gallant 
frequently accompanies his miſtreſs to the ſhrine of the goddeſs, 
ſtands centincÞ at the door, and entertains her with, bon mots, 
and proteſtations of love all the time: the is worſhipping there; 
and that a lady when in a carriage, whatever company be along 
with her, if called upon to exonerate nature, pulls the cord, or- 


ders the drłver to ſtop, ſteps out, and having performed what 
nature fequired, reſumes her ſeat without the leaſt ceremony or 


diſdompoſure. The Pariſian women, as well as thoſe in many 
of the other large tons of France, even in the moſt public 


companies, make no ſcruple of talking concerning thoſe ſecrets: 


of their ſex, which almoſt in every other country are reckoned 
indelicate in che ears of the men; nay, fo little is their reſerve 


on this head, that a young lady on being afked by her lover to 
dance, will, without bluſh or heſitation, excuſe herſelf on account: 
of the i improprĩety of doing ſo in het preſent circumſtances. The 
e it is RO carry their indelicacy 1 * 2 wmen 
. B 2 | n 
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0 BA 7. even of character and Fathiony whit aſked a favour of another 

— Find, will with the utmoſt ' compoſure decline the propoſal, on 

account of! being” at preſent under a courſe of medicine for the 

eure of a certain diſorder- When a people have arrived at that 

point in the ſcale of politeneſs, which entirely diſcards delicacy, 

che chaſtity of their women muſt be at a low ebb ; far delicacy is tbe 
centinel that is placed over female virtue, and that e once 


enten ene 0 ere han half e „ 22 e 


| 420 211930: ne s ice ont ec 4.23 
Delicacy "FROM Fa!" e a Dellen; or the moſt difficult * 


more natural termination ariſes. * Is female delieacy natural or artificial? if | 


to the female 
2 natural, it ſhould be found in the higheſt perfection in thoſe 
a ſtates where mankind approach the neareſt to nature; if artificial, 
it ſhould be moſt: conſpicuous in ſtates the moſt artificially poliſh- 
ed. But notwithſtanding of what we related, in the laſt, ſection, 
it appears to be regulated by no general or fixed law in either. 
The inhabitants of the coaſt of New Zealand are perhaps as little 
cultivated” as any on the globe, and yet their women were 
aſhamed to be ſeen naked even at a diſtance by the Engliſh. In 
Otaheite, where they are conſiderably more poliſhed, we have 
already ſeen chat they are conſcious of no ſuch ſhame... £, With 
the moſt innocent look,“ ſays Hawkeſworth, Oberes their 
** queen and ſeveral others, on going to meet another chief of 
„ the iſland, firſt uncovered: their heads, and then their bodies a8 
% Jow as che waiſt. Nor can privacy,“ adds he, “ be much 
„ Wanted among à people who have not even an idea of inde- 
«/ cency, and who gratify every appetite and paſſion before wit- 
. neſſes, with no more ſenſe of i impropriety than we feel when 
«| we ſatisfy our hunger at the ſocial board,” We have. ſeen that 


in Ftance and Laly, which are reckoned the e police countries in 
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— ſhame and deſpiſe delicacy; CHAP. * 
but in China, one of the politeſt countries in Aſia, and perhaps eee 
not even in this reſpect behind France or Italy, the caſe is quite 
otherwiſe :/ no being can be ſo delicate as a woman, in her dreſs, 
in her behaviour and converfation; and ſhould the: ever happen 


to be expoſed' i in any unbecoming tatiner, ſhe feels with the 
greateſt poignaney the awkwardneſs of her ſituation, and if poſ- 
ſible covers her face that ſhe may not be known. In the midſt 
of ſo many diſcordant appearances the mind is perplexed, and 
hardly can fix upon any cauſe to which delicacy, that chiefeſt or- 
nament of che fair ſex, can be aſeribed: ſhould we aſcribe it to 


cuſtom only, we we would do violence to our own inclinations, ' as 


we would willingly trace it to a nobler ſource. In proſecuting 


this attempt, let us attend to the Whole of the animal creation; 
let us conſider it attentively, and wherever it falls under our 


obſeryation, it will diſcover to us that in the female there is a 
greater degree of delicacy or coy reſerve than' in the male: is not 


this a proof that through the wide extent of the creation, the ſeeds 


of delicacy are more liberally beſtowed upon females than on 


males? And do not the facts which we have menti ioned prove, 
that in the human genus theſe ſeeds require ſome culture to 6x8 © 


pand; and ſtill more to bring them to perfection; ; whereas, on 


the other hand, too much culture aQtually deftroys them alto- 


gether; as plants may be deſtroyed in 4 het bed by too much 


— perfection. | 


—— 


© Atoms wien, wat Alen is « virtue 8 wy: the 


hand of nature in the female mind, let us take a view of the 
progreſs of this virtur. which makes 0 difinguiſhing a bert of 
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Proofs of 
this, 


that delicacy was a latent principle in the female mind, which 
often ſhewed itſelf in ſpite of manners, cuſtoms, and every other 
_ diſadvantage under which it laboured. Of this kind is the fable 
of Actæon and Diana. Actæon being a famous hunter, was in 
the woods with his hounds beating for ſome game, when acri- 5 
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1 wy ey ae of Which we 1 * any: Aiftoricat | 
account, we fd that the women had a delicacy 30, which [the 
e to Ifaac her future huſband, and in thoſe ages it would 


ſeem, that even proſtitution was. too delicate to ſhew itſelf openly, 
for Tamar, when ſhe perſonated an hatlot, covered herſelf with 
a veil, which appears from the ſtory to have been a part of the 


the fables of antiquity, while they paint in the, moſt ſtrikät 
colours the profligacy of manners, point out at the ſame zime 


dentally ſpying Diana and her nymphs bathing in a river, he: 
ſtole ſilently into a neighbouring thicket that he might have a 
nearer view of them; when the goddeſs diſcovering him, was ſo 
affronted at his audacity, and ſo much aſhamed to have been ſeen 
naked, that ſhe in revenge immediately transformed him 3 into Aa 
ſtag, and ſet his own hounds upon him, who ſoon overtook and 
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EVEN among the Lydians, a people who were highly de- 


bauched, it appears chat female delicacy was. far from being 
2 extinguiſhed ; Candaules, one of their kings, being mar- 


ned to a was e dau, Was perpetually boaſting of 
8 Her 


7 


dreſs worn in thoſe days by women of that profeſſion. Many of 
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of ſeeing her naked. To accomplifh' this; Gyges was cotveyed 
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Gyges chat he had not exaggerated the defeription, he tock the — 


dangerous and iundelieate reſolution of giving him an opportunity 


by we king into a ſecror place,” where he might fee tho queen 
dreſs and undreſe; from - whence, however, as he retired, | ſhe 


| acdldeintally ſpied him, butraking uo notice of him for the pre- 
ſent, Me only fer herſelf; to conſider the moſt proper method of 


revenging her injured modeſty, und puniſhing her indclicate 


huſband; having reſolved how to proceed, ſhe ſent for Gyges, 
and tit him tak 26" Mae ssste not eamely lubmit to the" fin 


whith fad been offered to her henour, ſhe inſiſtod that he ſhould 
explate his crime either by his on death Gr that of the king. 
that two men might got be living at the ſame time who had thus 
een her in à ftate of nature: Gyges, after ſome fruitleſs remon- 
Ttinces" performed the Hatter, married the queen; and mounted 
che chröne of Lydia!" Beſides the fables and hiſtorical anecdotes 
of antiquity; their pocts feldom exhibited a female character in 


omy been always cflential- to xirtuons worhen in civilized conm- 
tries, but r been alto oviſtanithy zen and eſteemed "ay men 
of ſenſibility. 20 Barf Ne. | get 5 WII NET 


Deni e tte yd; ol d Hun ans Jing e g 1744.9 83- 


Prurkicu, f in mis treatiſe, entitled, Ne irtobe Actions of 
Wo omen, "mentions ſeveral anecdotes which ftrongly favour our 


5 of delicacy 5 an innate Principle i in the female mind; 
the moſt firiking is t at of che young women of Miefta, 7 many 
of 'v whom, about that time of fife, when natüre giving birth to 


rellen aud turbulent deres "i uflames the imagination,” and 
| aſloniſhes 


is lovelieſt form, without aderning it with the graces of modeſty 
and detitacy; Hetice we may infer,” mat thoſe qualities have not 


8 _ THE HA4S&TORY 
CHAP.  aftoviſhes the heart at-the'ſenſation of e eee forth 
de gratify, to free themſelves from the conſtict between nature 
and virtue, laid violent hands on themſelves; the contagion be- 
coming every day more general, to put a ſtop to it, a law was 
oo” ordaining that every one who committed that crime ſhould 
be brought naked to the market · place and publicly expoſed to 
— and ſo powerfully did the idea of this indelicate ex- 
poſure even after death operate on their minds, that from thenice- 
forth hot one! of them ever made an attempt dee 
grD ei inst vt eit n Wen bt nbi TORE 
Tusa are ſo many evils attending the loſs of Gown in 
women, and ſo greathy are the minds of that ſex deprayed when - 
they have deviated from the path of rectitude, that their being 
generally, Fontaminazed, may be conſidered anne et the greateſt th 


| exerx.omdlic ee the wen. Hence all, wiſe legiſlators, eſpe- 
cially of republics; have ſtrictly enforced; upon the ſex a parti- 
cular purity. of mannets ; and not {atisfied:that they ſhould abſtain 
| from vice only, have required them even to ſhun every appear 
ande of it. Such, in ſome periods, were the lawa of the Romans, 
and ſuch. were che effects f theſe laws, that if ever female deli- 
| cacy ſhone forth in a conſpicuous manner, we are of, opinion 
it was among thoſe people, after they had worn off much of the 
barbarity of their firſt ages, and before they became contaminated | 
by the wealth and: manners of the nations which they plundered 
and ſubjected : then it, was that we find many of their women ſur» 
paſſing i in modeſty almoſt. every thing related by fable; TY and then 
it was that their ideas of delicacy were ſo highly. refined, that they 
' could not even bear the ſecret conſciouſneſs of an involuntary 
- erume, al far leſs of e g even tacitly- conſented 15 it. But as 
| : | . the 
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in them a large ſhare of the indelicacy of the times in which they 
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quered with good and evil, thoſe of the women of antiquity had 


lived. Of this nothing can be a ſtronger proof than the cuſtom 
mentioned by Moſes, of expoſing to public view the tokens of a 
bride's - virginity on the morning after her wedding night, to 

which we ſhall only add, the price demanded by Saul for his 
daughter, when he gave her to David in marriage; a price the 
moſt highly characteriſtic of the indelicate manners of the times. 


The Greeks themſelves, who conſidered all the reſt of the world 
as barbarians, were in delicacy hardly a few degrees above the 


inſtances juſt now mentioned; one can ſcareely determine whether 


the comedies of Ariſtophanes or of Euripides are the moſt 
ſhocking to a modeſt ear. Martial, and even Horace, among the 


Romans were ſcarcely. leſs indelicate, but they flouriſhed at Rome 
during theſe periods, when falſe reſinement of manners had 
baniſhed delicacy as a filly and unprofitable virtue, and when 


even law was ſo repugnant to deceney, that a woman taken in 
adultery was proſtituted in the public ſtreet to all comers, who 
were invited by the ringing of a | ball. to the abominable cere- 


mony. 


a as” > of the Root Empire, there irate! 


among che barbarians an inſtitution, which, as it was in a great 
meaſure directed to the defence and protection of women, created in 


them a dignity and delicacy unknown to any other age or people, 
and which perhaps will ever remain unparalleled in the hiſtory of 


mankind, ' unleſs chivalry or ſome ſimilar inſtitution be again 
revived; but as chivalry began to decline, delicacy declined alſo 


along With it, till at laſt both ſexes aſſumed a en of man- 
Vo. II. 0 C 
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. the ancients, and among the. inhabitants of Europe; when we 
leave Europe, and the colonies ſettled by Europeatis, we find it a 
| virtue in moſt other places hardly taken notice of or cultivatedy.we 
ſhall therefore turn our attention from delicacy, which we conſider 
only as an out-work to chaſtity, and make a few obſervations. on 
| chaſtity itſelf. But as we have already ſhewi the ſtate and ſitua - 
tion of this virtue among the greater part both of the ancient 
and moderns, we ſhall not again enter upon that ſubject, but 
x confine- ourſelves to pointing out the various methods which in 
divers, places and periods have been, and ee 4 et 

preſerve, W OE ICs. 4 rom 1 A0 

Of chaſtity, 


SUCH has always been the e of bn nature, p< n 
and the me- 


hal ef yow-* mode of governing, that the legiſlators of every country, except 
ſerving it. China v, have conftantly held out terrors-to hinder from che com- 


> | ' miſſion of vice, but ſeldom. or never offered rewards for the prac- 
tice of virtue; the reaſon may be, that the vicious ate few in num- 
ber, and puniſhments cheap; whereas the virtuous are many, and? 
premiums fo coſtly, that no government could afford to beſtow a- 
reward on each of chem; and, beſides the moral virtues, not only 
reward us themſelves with peace of mind in this world, but have 
© i annexed to them the promiſes of a ſtill more ample reward in that: 
| 7 which 18. {q.6 come. When We conſider theſe realags, it iam ſur 
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every well regulated government, been branded with a greater ot 
leſs degree of infamy, according to the ideas which ſuch government 


had, of the duties of religion. and morality, and to the love 
which it entertained of rectitude and order. Wherever good laws 


are eſtabliſhed, tending to enforce a decent propriety of manners, 


every woman, who deviates from chaſtity, forfeits almoſt entirely 
the ſociety of her own ſex; and of the moſt worthy and regular 
part of ours; and, what is of infinitely greater conſequence, ſhe 
forfeits almoſt all chance of entering into that ſtate; which women 
have ſo many natural, as well 'as politics reaſons, to determine 
them to wiſh for more than the men; and if ſhe has any ſmall-de- 


gree of chance left of entering into it, ſhe muſt do it with a part- 


ner below her rank and ſtation in life; and even thus matched, 


ſhe is liable to have the follies and frailties of her former conduct | 
thrown up to her on every occaſion, which gives birth « even to the 


ro. go mattimonin differetice. 
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Tus, Aud others of the 1580 nature, are - the puniſhments 
which every wiſe legiffature has infliged on the breach of 


chaſtity in unmatried women. We ſhall ſee afterward, that 


altnoft every people, whether civilized or ſavage, have treated this 


crime in married women With much greater ſeverity ; ſubjecking 


them not only to ſeveral Einds of public ſhame and indig- 
tüty, but even to a variety of cbrporal, and often to capital puniſh - 
ments. But as every ſeverity, and every puniſhment, has been 
found too weak to prevail againſt the vice of incontinence; eſpe- 
cally among people of ſoft and voluptuous manners, under the 


oh „ Ca | influence 


orifiog ie bod that chaſtity, ine n es Hides * 
have ſet the higheſt value, has never been encouraged by any 3 
poſitive inftitution in its favour; while its oppoſite vice has, by 
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influence of a warm ſun, and profeſſing a religion, which lays no 


— reſtraint upon the paſſions; the Eaſterns, where theſe cauſes moſt - 


Origin of 
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powerfully operate, have time immemorial endeavoured _— 
the chaſtity " dhely women, by e and W 


* &. Ty: 


Ar hos picihut a or in e of the mah — of the 
males of our ſpecies were firſt emaſculated, in order to qualify 
them for guarding the ohjects of the pleaſures of the reſt, is not 
perfectly known. The inſtitution of a cuſtom ſo. batharouſly un- 
natural, has, by ſome, been attributed to the infamous Semira- 
mis; but we are of opinion, that it was more likely to originate 
from the men than the women; and, beſides, we have reaſon. to 
beleive, that it was invented long before the time of Semiramis; 
for Moſes, in bis code of legiſlation, expreſsly prohibits eunuchs 
from entering into the congregation; and Manetho ſays, that the 
father of Seſoſtris, who lived near two - hundred years - before 
Moſes, Was aſſaſſinated by his eunuchs., In the days of Samuel, 
it ſeems to have been a general cuſtom for the kings of the na- 
tions, who lived in the neighbou rhood of the Iſraelites, to have 
eunuchs; for we find this prophet, among the other reaſons that 
he made uſe of to diſſuade his people from chuſing a king, telling 
them, 7 chat he would take their eunuchs to guard his women.“ 
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The nature of our undertaking does not permit us to enquire, - 


how it was firſt diſcovered that emaſculation would fit men for the 
deſpicable employment to which ſuch mutilated beings have 
generally been deſtined: it is ſufficient for us to obſerve, that all - 
the voluptuous nations of the Eaſt have conſtantiy conſidered ſuch 

beings, as ſo envious of the Joys, which. themſelves were inca= 

pable of taſting, that they would exert every, Power, to hinder | 
others from taſting them 1585 3 wi hence have fixed upon them 
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hana chaſtity : nor has their CHAP, 
choice been improperly made; for theſe wretches, loſing ever 


tender feeling for the other ſex, along with the power of en- 
joying them, to ingratiate themſelves with their jealous maſters, 
not only debar them from every ſpecies of pleaſure, under pre- 
tence of hindering them from that which is a ; ons 2 treat 
them nen with, the vemoſl Ps. iber Un e 


Walz the 8 5 e th of the Eaſt have — 10 
moſt unſettled, and ſubje& to the moſt frequent and ſudden revo- 
lutions, the manners and cuſtoms, like the mountains and rocks 
of the country, have been, time immemorial, permanent and 
unchangeable; and, at this day, exhibit, nearly the ſame ap- 
pearance that they did in the patriatchal ages; nor have thoſe 
cuſtoms in any thing remained more fixed and unalterable, 
than in the uſe of eunuchs ; every Eaſtern potentate, and every 
other perſon who. can defray the expence, employs a number 
of thoſe wretches to ſuperintend his ſeraglio, aud guard the- I 

chaſtity of his women; not only from every rude. invader, but 
alſo from the effects of female aſſociation and intrigue: nor 
need we wonder at this, when we conſider that into the wo- 
men of this country are inſtilled no virtuous principles to enable 
them to defend themſelves ; 3. that the men are taught by faſhion» 
and prompted by reſtraint to attack them as often. as. they have 
opportunity ; that the women may therefore be conſidered in the 
ſame ſituation with regard to the men, as the defenceleſs animals 
of the field are to the beaſts of prey which. prowl around them 3 
and that on_theſe-accounts,, while the preſent conſtitution of the 
country remains _—_— to r the | ſex by this. ſpecies of 
wel. % 4 Wy Ne: | neutral 
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 Confinement | THERE is in the dn mind, a ne at ſharing ni an- 
of women 

its origin. other what we think neceſſary for ourſelves, or what we greatly 

love and admire; hence, perhaps, aroſe the cuſtom of fencing a 

field round with a ditch or a wall; and hence alſo, that of ſe- 

_ curing women by confinement, and guarding them by eunuchs. 

At what period of the world, ot in what part of it, women were 

firſt put under confinement, is uncertain z we have, however, 

ſome reaſons to believe, they were fo uſed among the Phi- 

liſtjnes as early as the patriarchal ages; and even among the pa- 

triarchs themſelves, we are told that the women had apartments 

in the back parts of the tents, into which it would ſeem that the 


men, or at leaſt ſtrangers, were never allowed to enter, and to 


which the women retired when any ſtranger approached. But 


though there might be ſome reſtraint upon the ſex in cheſe ages, 
it did certainly not amount to abſolute confinement; for we are 
informed, that all ranks and conditions of them were em ployed 
in the fields, and went out of the cities in the evenings to draw 
water ; and though ſeparate apartments were 'contrived in the 


. m__ as retreats for deceticy, wank as ch ang of impriſonment. 


Sven was the ſtate of women among the Iractites 3 nor do 
they ſeem to have wanted their liberty at this time among the 
Egyptianis, as appears from the ſtory of the wife of Potiphar z 
and haart RT nnen . 
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back parts of the tents for the women, as we have no account of 
their being confined to them, 11 is probable, that they ſerved ra- 
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Wenz we to reaſon as ocinciples . on the origin of 
female confinement, we would moſt naturally derive it from 
jealouſy ;, if we reaſon from fas, it may have ariſen from expe- 
rience of the little ſecurity there was for the chaſtity of a weak 
and helpleſs woman, in the ages of rudeneſs and lawleſs barba- 
rity; thus many are of opinion, that the rape of Jacob's daughter- 
by the Sechemites induced that patriarch to- cauſe all his own wo- 
men and thoſe of his dependents to be ſhut up, left another accident: - 
of the ſame nature ſhould befal any of them, The rapes of Io, and 
of Proſerpine, gave birth perhaps to the confinement of women 
among the Greeks, and ſimilar misfortunes might be followed by 
fimilar conſequences among other nations. But whether the con- 
finement of women originated from the rape of Dinah, we pretend 
not to determine; of this, however, we are certain, that in length 
of time it became a cuſtom-among the Jews as-well.as among their- 
neighbours. King David had his wives confined ; for we are told: 
| that they went up to the houſe-top to ſee him march out againſt. 
his ſon Abſalom, which at this day is all the liberty allowed the 

women of the Eaft, when they gviſh to be indulged with the 
fight of any public proceſſion. or ſhit IF 


BuT hand the women of kings were at this” period generally” 

ſhut up, it would ſeem that thoſe of private perſons enjoyed more 
liberty; for the ſame David ſent and brought the wife of Uriah 
to his houſe, which all the authority with which he was inveſted 


could not have done without a tumult, had ſhe been as ſtrictly 
guarded, and the perſons of women as ſacred and inviolable as 
5 | e 


; x6 
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they are now in the Faſt, When we come to the hiſtory of Solo- 
mon, -we have plain accounts of a ſeraglio for the confinement of 
his women; and in that of Ahaſuerus, king of Perſia, we learn 
that his ſeraglio was conſtituted not only on a plan of the ſevereſt 
confinement, but alſo of the moſt voluptuous ſenſuality. It 


would be needleſs to trace this cuſtom downward to later periods, 
as it is well known that it became the common practice of almoſt 


all nations to the time of the Romans, who, Ne were re the 


firſt FN who bene e n it. | 
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XVII. 


ners and cuſtoms, are not always the only ones which! /! 


continue or augment them; thus though ſeraglios and harams 


for the confinement of women probably originated from jealouſy, 


or from the danger of expoſing weak and defenceleſs beauty to 


men heated with luſt and unreſtrained by law, yet they ſoon 
after became an article of luzury and oſtentation. The Afiatic 
monarchs and grandees vied with each other in having the moſt 


numerous and beautiful ſet of women, which conferred upon 
their maſter a luſtre and dignity of the ſame nature as in modern 


times we ſuppoſe we obtain by a ſplendid equipage and 4 


numerous retinue; but the Aſiaties carried this matter ſtill far- 


ther, and not content with having ſuch a number of women in 
their poſſeſſion, they made uſe of them to add to the long liſt of 
high-ſounding titles, of which the Eaſterns are ſo exceedingly 
fond: The king of Biſnagar, among the reſt of his pompous 
titles, is ſtyled the huſband of a thouſand wives. In this country, 


where we are accuſtomed to make a ſhow and parade of every thing 


which we imagine gives a luſtre to our rank, or an addition to 
our fame, we cannot conceive what dignity an Eaſtern can derive 


from 2 number of | beauties, while they are ſecluded: from every 


mortal eye but his own; it is not, however, the diſplaying of 


_ theſe in all their charms: that gives bim this dignity ; it is only 


Vor. 1 : WES » 8 neceſſary 
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of the ſex an 
unlawful ex- 
ertion-of 


power. 


ſonal liberty, and none ſeem more tenacious of this right than 
the rude and uncultivated ; it is probable, therefore, that the firſt 
efforts to confine women were reſiſted with all their ſtrength and 
cunning ; but the ſtruggle proving ineffectual, cuſtom at laſt 


Confinement 


| THE HISTORY 


neceſſary to have it known that they are in his ſeraglio, as it q 


is in this country not requiſite that a miſer ſhould ſhew his ſtore 
to acquire the reputation of being rich, but oy that it be bun 


that he has it in poſſeſſion. ed: 5 


In juſtification of ſeraglios and harams it bas been by ſome 
alleged, that they are not ſo much places of confinement as of 
voluntary retreat from the rudeneſs and indecorum of the men: 


but thoſe who argue in this manner muſt be but ill acquainted 


with the hiſtory of the Eaft, and leſs with human: nature; for 
we cannot ſuppoſe it conſiſtent with thoſe ideas and feelings with 
which we are endowed, that women ſhould voluntarily ſhut 'up 
and ſeclude themſelves from all the pleaſures of liberty; and of 
ſocial life, from the hope and joy of public admiration, without 


any other recompence than a ſmall ſhare of the favours of one 


man. Every human being has by nature an equal right to per- 


ſtamped the fanction of juſtice upon What was at firſt only an 


illegal exertion of power; and now the ſex, almoſt over half the 
world, tamely fubmit to be impriſoned like criminals, only be- 
cauſe force and cuſtom have e weten combined e their 
| liberty. | | 


Ir n was the original ſource of 8 N 


when a wife really gave her huſband cauſe to be jealous, he had 
at leaſt a tolerable pretence for ſhutting her up; but to impriſon 
wives in en en ſome of them were found unfaithful, or 
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young women in general, becauſe upon ſome few individuals a rape 
had been committed, was a ſtrange and unlawful exertion of power. 
The learned Monteſquieu, in endeavouring to juſtify this exer- 
tion, ſays, That ſuch is the force of climate in ſubliming the 


« paſſions to an ungovernable height in countries where women 
« are confined, that were they allowed their liberty, the attack 


« upon them would always be certain, and the reſiſtance no- 
„ thing.” Allowing to this reaſoning all its force, does not 
juſtice dema nd that the attacker rather than the attacked ſhould 
be confined ? But we venture to affirm, though in contradiQtion 


to ſo celebrated a genius, that ſuch reaſoning is not founded on 


nature; for this ſo much dreaded attack, and this feeble reſiſt- 
ance, are neither of them the effect of climate only, but of 


Lapland as in Aſia, were the ſexes there as carefully kept 
aſunder, and were there no other ſecurity for virtue but want of 


opportunity to be. vicious; for ſuch plainly is the diſpoſition of 
human nature, that the greater the obſtacles thrown in the way | 
of gratification, the greater are the efforts to overcome them ; 


reſtraint alſo, and would take place nearly in the ſame manner in 


hence a woman who 1s maſked or veiled more ſtrongly attracts . 


our attention, than one who is clothed in the ordinary manner, 
becauſe, in.the former caſe, we only ſee a ſmall part of her charms, 
and creative fancy forms the moſt extravagant idea of all that 
is hid: hence, alſo, men and women perpetually kept aſunder 
are for ever brooding over the joys they would have taſted in the 


company of each other, and on this account, a man who perhaps 


in his whole life never has an opportunity of being alone 
with one of the other ſex, if ſuch an opportunity ſhould per- 


chance happen, never fails to make uſe of it by attacking her 
virtue; an were he to have frequent opportunities of this 
{:B j : | 9 2 | g nature, 


CHAP. nature, 


THE HISTORY 
his fancy would be leſs heated, he would fe lef value. 


— upon them, and uſe them with more moderation. Theſe in- 


ferences are much ſtrengthened by the fallowing facts: A native 
of China, who lately reſided ſome years in England, acknow- 
ledged, that, for ſome time after he arrived here, he had much 
difficulty in reſtraining himſelf from attacking every woman 
with whom he was left alone; and a Nun who had eſcaped from 
a convent imagined that every man who had an opportunity 
would aſſault her virtue, and though ſhe had no inclination to 
have yielded, even ſometimes felt a ſecret chagrin that ſhe was 


r pep 


I. Geilaed nations, where the principles of morality are culti- 
vated, when a mutual compact has been entered into between a 
man and a woman to abide: by each other, the faith of this wo- 
man, and the ſenſe of the obligation ſhe has laid herſelf under, 
are couſidered as the ſecurities of her virtue, without the uſe of 
any reſtrictive methods. This compact, however, is commonly 
a mutual one; whereas in countries where women are confined, 
the compact entered into between huſband. and wife, if it can be 
called a compact, is only an aft of power on the part of the 

Huſband and parents of the bride, and of paſſive obedience on 
her part. The huſband, therefore, has no great reaſon to expect 
that ſhe will pay the ſame regard to this compact, as if it had 
been made by the voluntary agreement of all parties; ſenſible on 
this account, that her mind may be differently diſpoſed of from 
her body, he ſecures the latter by perpetual confinement; which 
is all he can do. But this mode of treating women is the vileſt 
indignity that can be offered to human beings, as it preſuppoſes 


them neither endowed * virtue nor 50 * and places 
them 


07 Wo MEN | Ut: 
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them in the ſaine point of view with an unogispitd field, which * 
yields itfelf indifferently to the poſſeſſion of any one, who will — 
be at the pains to ſecure and fence it. It likewiſe preſuppoſes -the” 

men to be with regard to the women, what they are to the wild 

beaſts-of the field, abſolutely maſters of every one whom they can 

lay hold of and detain in their cuſtody. Ideas which we repro · 


bate as inconſiſtent with human Nature, her 10 . by 
n. es eee ef 5 | 


I is. Wee to imagine, that what 8 and Par dad Reaſons why 
what, on theſe accounts, we cannot. ſuffer to fee in the company Alden keep 
of others, we ſhould) be as much as poſſible in company with Gn 
ourſelves; but the reverſe is the caſe with the Aſiatics: though: 


they will not allow their women the company of other men, they 
_ are. ſeldom. with them themſelves: ſuch a conduct is, doubtleſs, 
one of theſe inconſiſtencies which too frequently mark the charac- 
ter of man; nor is it leſs inconſiſtent, that one of the principal 
enjoyments of the paradiſe promiſed by Matiomet, ſhould conſiſt 
in the company of beautiful women; While, in this world, the 
muſſelmen ſcarcely ever keep any company with the ſex, But we 
are to conſider, that where women are, from theit infancy, con- 
ſined as priſoners, they muſt be ignorant almoſt of every thing; 
and: conſequently, hut ill qualified for the pleafures of eonverſa- 
tion and of company; and hence they are never treated as rational 
companions, nor as equals; but as inferiors and children. The 
Ferſian women, according to Sir John Chardin, are not even con 
ſulted in the choice of their own clothes, nor in the propriety of 
mmkeir having new ones; but are furniſhed with ſuch asare thought 40 0 
| neceſſary for ayes in the ſame manner as we treat children. 2 bw 
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5 go out; but then they muſt always be veiled and covered from 
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IN Turkey, Perſia, and ſeveral other parts of Aſia and Africa, 
w—— the monarchs, having an abſolute power, generally take from 

their ſubjects by force, ſuch women as they find handſome, witk- 
out any regard to their rank, or their being married or ſingle. 


The Grand Signior has a tribute of young girls annually paid to 


him by the Greeks, and ſome other of his tributary provinces; 
| theſe are placed. in apartments of the palace, which are ſeparated. 
| from all intercourſe with the reſt, and are called the Seraglio; 
where they are guarded in the firiteſt manner by eunuchs. The 


gardens of this ſeraglio, which are fenced with high walls, and 


planted with rows of trees, to obſtruct the ſight, are the utmoſt” 


limits to which they are allowed to go; except when ſome of 
them are carried along with their maſter, if he makes any excur- 


ſion, or goes to war againſt an enemy; in which caſe, they are 
placed in cloſe machines, on the backs of _—_— and as * n 
AS 11 in the inmoſt receſſes of che a: 


* 1 | 


\Banoadg the ſeraghio of the ſultan, private rene have apart- 
ments in their houſes, where they .confine their women, called 


Harams. The Haram is in Turkey, as it was in ancient Greece; 

always in the back part of the houſe, and all the windows of it 
look into the garden. The apartments of the ladies, when the 
buſband can afford it, are always elegantly furniſhed after their 


manner; and they want nothing to make life comfortable but ſo- 
ciety : they have numbers of beautiful female ſlaves to attend them, 
who divert them with vocal and inſtrumental muſic, dancing, 


and other amuſements. In theſe Harams, women are not ſo 


cloſely confined as in the ſeraglio; they are ſometimes ſuffered to 


head to foot wich a long robe, called a forigee ; which no woman 


| , p 
| 24 EY 
* . 
* — 


! 


1 9 een 4c 


of any rank is allowed to appear in the ſtreet without; and which o "2 
is ſo exactly alike in all, that it is abſolutely impoſſible to diſtin- w— 

guiſh the features or perſon of one woman from another. The 

moſt? jealous: huſband cannot know even his own wife; and no 

man dare touch, or follow a woman in the ſtreet; ſo that the con- | 
finement of the women at Conſtantinople is not ſo rigid as ſome | + 


| of our travellers would wee us believe. 


In a be of n ia the Mogul « empire, when thy women . wo- 
are carried abroad, they are put into a kind of machine, like a eos 
chariot, and placed on the backs of camels, or in covered ſedan ien. 
chairs, and ſurrounded by a guard of eunuchs, and armed men, 
in ſuch a manner, that a ſtranger would rather ſuppoſe the caval- 
cade to be carrying ſome deſperate villain to execution, than em 
ployed to prevent the. intrigues or eſcape of a defenceleſs woman. 
At home the. ſex ate coyered with gauze veils, which they dare 

not take off in the. preſence of any man, except their huſband, or 
ſome near relation. Over the greateſt part of Afia, and in fin 
places of Africa, women are guarded by eunuchs, made incapable 
of violating their chaſtity. In Spain, where the natives are the i 
deſcendants of the Africans; and whoſe jealouſy is not leſs ſtrong 25 

chan that of their anceſtors; they, for many centuries, made uſe 

of padlocks to ſecure the chaſtity of their women; but finding 

theſe ineffectual, they had recourſe to old women, called Gou- 

vernantes. It had been diſeovered, that men deprived of their 
virility, did not ſometimes guard female virtue fo ſtrictly, as to be 
incapable of being bribed to allow another a taſte of theſe pleaſures 
they themſelves were incapable of enjoying. The Spaniards, ſen- 
ſible of this, imagined, that vindictive old women were more "I 
- likely to be incorruptible; as envy would ſtimulate them to pre- FE 

of. 5 8 vent 
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Various me- 
thods of ſe- 
curing female 
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vent the young from enjoying thoſe een which they them 
ſelves had no longer any chance for; but all powerful gold ſoon 


overcame even this obſtacle ; and the Spaniards, at preſent; ſeem 
to give up all reſtrictive methads, and to. truſt the virtue of their 


women to good OY inftead of xx and hard —_ 


14 


wur RR there i is no oublic virtue to 00 in, . the me- 
thods of Duennas, locks, eunuchs, and confinement, ſeveral others 


have been, and ſtill are, practiled in different countries, to pre- 


ſerve female chaſtity. Mr. More relates z' fingular method uſed | 


for this purpoſe in the interior parts of Africa; it is a figure to 
which they give the name of Mambo: jumbo, in the ſhape: of a 
man, and dreffed in a long coat, made of the bark of a tree, and 
on its head a large tuft of ſtra w? into this figure, which is uſually 


about nine feet high, a man is imroduced, who makes it walk along;. 


ſpeak what he pleaſes, or make: ſuch a horrid and frightful noiſe,. 
as he thinks will deft anſwer- his purpoſe, This figure is kept 
carefully concealed by the: men, and never comes abroad but in 


the night, when they: want to ſettle ſame difpute wath, or frighten. 


quents, which it frequently does, by ordering them to be whipped. | 


the women into chaſtity and obedience. ' They perſuade the wo- 
men, that it knows every. thing they refer every thing to its 
Ades and it always decides in favour of the men; but this is 
not all, it hag a power of inflicting puniſhments on female delin- 


They are taught to believe, that it is particularly offended with 


them when they violate their chaſtity; a crime which it will cer - 


tainly diſcover, and as certainly puniſh, ' As ſoon as they: hear it 
coming. they generally. run away and: hide themſelves; but are 
obliged by their luſbands to. return, though in fear and trem- 


* to = preſence, and to do or ſuffer 6— $E267 to 


3 2 ; order 


* 


aer them... How deſpicable muſt the underſtanding A eng 
women be, mene 1— 2 uit dean 
owe W349 £41 b amen 90110 mend 9/85 n 8 
1 almoſt all copptries 8 4 le ry eee ee 
jeet much regarded, ſome methode have been, contrived to awa- 
en the fears of the incontinent, as well as to flatter and reward 
the hopes of thoſe who perſevered in virtue; even the Jewiſhi 
legiſlator, not thanking that the poſitive Jaws he had enactell 
againſt unchaſtity, and the puniſhments he had anneneld to them, 
were fully ſtrong to overcome every vicious inclination, -inftifuted 
2 mode of alarming cheir fears of a diſcoxety, even when ſuch 
diſcovery was above the power of - maral-ageney 3 this was the 
: Waters of jealouſy, which a huſband, who ſuſpected the fidelity 
and which ſhe firmly believed would make ber belly to ſwrell, and 
her thigh to rot, if ſhe was guilty. When ſuch was her belief, 
and when the huſband had it conſtantly in his power to put her to 
the dreadful trial, a barrier was thereby formed: againſt unchaſtity, 
ſtronger than all the other laws human and divine; and yet not 
ſo . ſtrong, but it was ee SR. over- 
leaped.apd —— n 
he | 10 | 
Minas PREY ks Ne and the men have no 
ideas.chat the incontinence of their-women can be reftrained by 
Principle, bythe bope of reward, or the fear of puniſhment; 
and where. the unſettled manner in which they live, does not al- 
lo them an opportunity of putting the ſex under-confinement ; 
they practiſe other methods of a moſt deſpicable and odious na- 


ture, to ee Gn RIEL how: much che mind 
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end. In Poland, the chaſtity of young girls is endeavoured to be 
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vu. be contzmihated. As Gon 86 u female child 16 born, they 
—unite by a kind of ſuture theſe parts which- nature has ſeparated, 


leaving juſt ſpace enough for the natural diſcharges; as the 
child grows, the parts adhere ſo cloſely, that at marriage they 
are obliged to be ſeparated by an inciſion. Sometimes they only 


make uſe of a ring, and the married women as well as the virgins: 


are ſubject to this outrage; with this difference only, that the 
ring worn by the young women cannot be taken off,; whereas 
that of the married women has a kind of padlock, of which the 
huſband keeps the key. This cuſtom obtains almoſt in every part 


of Arabia, but is moſt generally practiſed in that part of it known: 


by the name of Petræa. The ancient Germans, and ſeveral other 
northern nations, ſenſible that chaſtity was moſt likely to be pre- 
ſerved inviolate by a decency of behaviour between the two ſexes; 
and ſuppoſing that this decency could not be properly maintained 
where familiarity was allowed, prohibited the men even from 
touching the women, and laid a fine upon them according to te 
part touched; and in Great Britain, we find that there were laws, 
1 chis nature even ſo . as the th N 


Ir is 100 a little curious to e various methods mack 
uſe of in different parts of the world to - accompliſh the ame 


ſecured by a contrivance hardly leſs ſingular, though not ſo hu- 
miliating as ſome of theſe we have now mentioned: moſt of the 
young women belonging to the peaſants have little bells faſtened 
to various parts of their cloaths, to give notice to their mothers 
and other female guardians where they go, that thoſe may al- 


Ways have it in their power. to detect them ſhould they attempt | 
ta intrigue or ſecrete themſelves. from their view. Where =: 


— 
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animal love, methods like the foregding may be neceſſary, or 


at leaſt/ attended with little miſchief to ſociety or the peace of 
individuals; but where they are intended for the more exalted pur · 
Poſes of being friends and companions, they ſhould be managed 
ia a very different manner. Locks, ſpies, and bodily reſtrictions 
ten become highly improper, as they tend only to debaſe their 
minds, corrupt their morals, and render them deſpicable; cir- 
cumſtances which ought to be guarded againſt with the utmoſt 
attention, as, where the mind is debaſed and contaminated, ee 
wer port pr tpmmtmguet apron + : 
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Ix all PPP Maes! the religion of Rome is eſtabliſhes, | 
chaſtity, 'and every female virtue, which has any relation to it, 
are etideavoured to be preſerved by the artifice of auricular con - 
feſſion; the inſtitutors of which probably imagined, that unchaſ- 
tity was a crime which female delicacy would never allow any 
woman to divulge; and as damnation was infallibly annexed to 
the concealing any crime from the father confeſſor, it was conſe- 
quently a crime which no woman would ever commit. But how- 
ever well contrived this plan may appear, experience has fully 
demonſtrated its futility, and that the profeſſors of the catho- 
lic religion, notwithſtanding this additional impediment in the 
way of incontinence, are in that reſpect nearly on a footing with | 


the reſt of their neighbours, | who have no ſuch ern 
5 eee 4 n 


Tus inflitution of aner confeſſion, in the _ which we 
have juſt now conſidered it, lays an obſtacle in the way of un- 
| . by expoſing it to public chame, which in all civilized 

| Ka countries 
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wat is" one of. the frrongeſt, paſſions. which mark the female 
character · But women are now become too eunning to fall into 
the ſnare; and while their actiom of tds Kind remain private, it 
is preſumable they ſeldom cfeſs them. But as the expoſure to 
public ſhame is one of the moſt powerful methods of laying hold 
af the minds of the ſex, tha laws af ſociety. as well as thoſe, of 
religious inſtitutions, have availed themſelves af it: and made its 
amang every, poliſhed peopla, one of the ſevereſt parts of the pa- 
niſhment to which the female delinquent, ho has departed from: 
the path of rectitude, is expoſed; and ednſequently- one of the 
greateſt obſtacles which can de thrown in the round te unchaſ titus 
This appears from the conduct of the women of Iceland, when the 


publie ſhame attending incontineney was ſuſpended en the ful - 


lowing occaſion. In the year one thquſaud ſeven hundred and 


- ſeven, à great part of the inhabitants of Ieeland having died of a: 


contagious. diſtemper, the king of Denmark, in order to repeofile* 
the country in a more expeditious manner than the common rules 


of procteation admitted of, made. a laws, aurhoriſing all young - 


women to. have each fix. baſtards, without being expoſed- to any | 
ſhames ar ſuffering the loſs of reputatiaa . This ſuceeeded beyond 

the ex pecdation of the monarch ; and the yeung women employed 
themſelves ſo ſedulouſiy in the affair of population, that, in u few 
years, it was thought neceſſary to abrogate the la, left the countrx 
ſhould be overſiacked with inhabitants, and that ſenſe of ſhame an- 

nexed ia unchaſtity, ſo much obliterated from the female breaſt; that 


neither law nor cuſtom would be able afterwards torevive it. Were 
it not almoſt ſelf-evident to every one, that this public ſhame at- 


tending; female indiſcretion, is one of the ſtrongeſt motives to fe- 
cure their chaſtity; we might prove it more fully from ot her cir- 


.cumſiincos;' Nothing can be wore mis than that in choſe" | | 
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„ ny 
eonntries where no hame is fixed to any ch, there is no public CF 4 . 
- chaſtity; and that this virtue flouriſhes the moſt, (409 ihr pee — 
nnn det with. a gun dee of f. 


Bor ee public Matte is only one of the many methods at ch 
| ve in this country make uſe of to fecure the chaſtity of the ſex; 8165 
We call religion and morality to our aid; religion holds out in the 457 5 
one hand rewards of 4 tmioſt glorious nature; and puniſhments 
not leſs drendfil in tHe other. Morality points out how much 
the order, peace, and good govetument of ſociety are influenced 
by female chaſtity; and how each of them are unhinged and ; 
deſtroyed by inconitinetice: Honour, likewiſs, comes in as an 
auxiliary,” and holds up to their view the Tuffre and reputation 
wWhieh thetaſelves and their families derive from their decency and 
regulatity of conduct, and the ſtain and infimy they bring upon 
bork by lewdneſs and debauchery. Thus terrified by thame, by 
tie loſt of ſoeiety. and by the forfetting all chance of a' huſband! 
 Kitable to their rank, and eticouraged by religion, by morality, 
aud honour, we truſt füch women as have arrived at the years 
of diſeretion to themſelves,” and experience fully demonſtrates, 
that we place not our truſt improperly ; and that thoſe methods 
are far more prevatent chan locks, bars, eunuchs, and all the other 
barbarous expedients that have been fallen upon, by nations who- 
have not attained to ſenſibility enough to clap the padlock on the 
female mind inſtead of the body. But though we ſuffer women 
of experience to be the guardians of their own virtue, over the PRE 
young and the giddy who have not attained to that degree of 75 
reaſon requiſite for governing their paſſions, nor to that expe- 
rience ſuſhcient to direct them in the choice of a huſband, cuſtom 
has placed mothers, and other female relations, who by time 
Ab : TS I and ATE 
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H HA k. and obſervation have acquired more knowledge of the 'world, 
—— whereby they are enabled to ſteer their young pupils with mow 
over the dangerous rocks of youthful paſſion and i een 


barg, Tu inhabitants of the ſouthern and northern 3 of the 


ſecuring globe are in nothing more. diſtinguiſhable from, each other than Fob, 
$41 Ab ad the different methods of ſecuring the chaſtity of theis.women. - 


Europe, In the ſouth, while every poſſible reſtriction is laid on the body, 


they have hardly made uſe of one ſingle. precept to bind the 


mind. In the north, while they have laid every poſſible reſtric- 
tion on the mind, the body is left entirely at liberty; and it is 
- very remarkable, that ſcarcely any of the religious ſyſtems of the 
ſouth either offer rewards to encourage female chaſtity, or threaten 
puniſhments to deter them from incontinence. While almoſt 
every religious ſyſtem of the north has iſſued the moſt poſitive 
precepts againſt the indiſcretion of the ſex, and to a diſobedience 
af theſe precepts : annexed the moſt dreadful puniſhment ; even 
Mahomediſm, which is a compound of the religions of both 
hemiſpheres, terrifies not the female finger with hell, or any 
future ſtate where ſhe ſhall ſuffer for her levities; all that he has 
to fear on this head, is the diſpleaſure and correction of her 
buſband. While in the Edda, or ſaered records of the ancient 
Scandinavians, future puniſhments of the moſt tremendous nature 
are held over the head of the delinquent, “ there is a place, ſays 
4 that book, remote from the ſun, the gates of which face the 
north; poiſon. rains there through a thouſand openings; this 
« place is all compoſed: of the carcaſſes of ſerpents. There run 
4 certain torrents, in which are plunged the bodies of the per- 
« zurers, aſſaſſins, and | thoſe. who ſeduce married women. A 
6 On; dragon flies inceſſantly round, and devours the 
60 one I 
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e hodies of the eh who are there impriſoned: 80 far CHAP. 
their religion; the laws of almoſt all the northerns conſtantly Con 


breathed the ſame ſpirit, and not ſatisfied that their women ſhould. 

refrain from real unchaſtity only, they would not even allow of 
any thing that had the ſlighteſt appearance of indecorum, or that 
might raiſe 1 improper ideas in the en . 


| Is would: be an endleſs taſke to enumerate the nt lich in 
every. well regulated country have the ſame tendency ;. ſuffice it: 
to ſay, that in all ſuch, every violent attempt on the virtue of 
women is puniſhable either by death, corporal puniſhment, or 
loſs of money. It would be needleſs,” we preſume, to enumerate 
to our fair readers, the various interdiQtions-againſt» unchaſtity - 
almoſt every where to be met with in the rules of the Chriſtian: 
religion, interdictions which none of them, we hope, are unac- 
quainted with, and to which few. only do not pay a proper regard, 
both. from duty and. inclination. When we therefore conſider 
khat almoſt all. laws human and divine have ſo ſtrongly inculcated 
this virtue, when the ingenuity of every nation has been ſo 
ſtrongly exerted in preſerving it, we hope we need not join our- | 7 
feeble efforts in recommending it to our countryWomen. in par- 
ticular, and to the ſex in n. as the 1 ornament. of. 
their character. | 
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% man F. .. 
Of the various Opinions entertained by different Nations concerning 


f. 0 
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N 'every age and cobntry chere have flurted-up men diftin- 


CHAP. 
e guiſhed by the ſingularity, and not uufrequently by the abſur- 
General . 


Pramas: e, dley, of their opinions. The preſent uimes have given birth 
| hehuman to fome\philoſophers, "who have tegratled human nature to the 
loweſt pitch of infipidity, and placed it belo the birds of the 
air and the beaſts of the field. Rceording to them, man was at 
firſt endowed with nothing but an imitative faculty, and was 
odliged to employ it in learning articulate ſounds, and after- 
cards muſic from the birds, induſtry from the ants and bees, ar- 
chitecture from che beaver, and almoſt all the other arts from ſome 
of the animals which he ſaw at work around him. By which ſeheme 
they have dropt man at firſt from the hays of his Creator, by far 
the moſt unfiniſhed of all his works; And have gradually traced 
his advancement to the exalted rank which he at preſent holds in 
the ſcale of beings, through a long ſeries of exertions and im- 
provements of his own. What an extraordinary animal has their 
fancy thus formed ! while the condition of all the other animals 
is ſo ſtationary, that they remain at this day nearly the ſame as at 
the creation, they have given to man a power of forming his own 
intellectual powers, and of fabricating his own fortunes. _ 


WHEN 


Y o WOMEN. A 


Warn. ſuch a are the general ideas that ſome have n 
ot our ſpecies, and when ſuch, as we ſometimes. ſee it, is the 
pride and arrogance of male nature, we need not wonder at the 
mean and deſpicable opinions we ſhall find in the proſecution of 
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this ſubject, entertained of a ſex, whom ſatirical witlings and 


moroſe neee ployed _ iger to any, and abuſe. 


Tur 8 genus paß, ovidh, as Call 3 of probability, 
| been divided by - naturaliſts into ſeveral diſtin& ſpecies, each 
marked with corporal differences, which could hardly. ariſe. from 
cuſtom or from climate, and with intellectual powers ſcarcely 
leſs indicative of this diviſion than the marks of their bodies, 

Theſe ſpecies, like thoſe of moſt other animals, are again divided 
into ſexes, with different ſentiments and Galtics adapted to the 
different purpoſes for which they were intended. 80 far the 
diſtinctions are plain; but although we find in general through 
the whole of animated nature the males of every: ſpecies endowed 


Diviſion of 
the human 
genus. 


with a degree of bodily ſtrength ſuperior to the females, yet we 


have no plain indication of any ſuperiority conferred upon theſe 
males in the powers, faculties, and inſlincts with which their 
minds are furniſhed; Among the brute animals we do not re- 
collect that any one has been hardy enough to contend for this 


male ſuperiority; among human | beings, however, it has been, 


and is ſtill ſo. ſtrongly contended for, that we ſhall give a ſhort gab 


view, of this contention, as the hiſtory of one of the moiſt mate- 


rial ——— of Denn that has been entertained concernin 8 
r e ee ele eren 1904 ebe 


- 
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. Joe hang pits anroc ee in Gil lie, ing to 
any arrogance inherent in male nature, or to the pride of more 
Vox. II. Fx numerous 
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reckoned in- 
forior to men 
among ſa- 

vages, and 


why. 
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Idea of the 
inferiority of 
women ex- 
tremely an- 
cient, 


already feen; that among the rudeſt ſavages, and 


1 could have done a Rttle girl; and it is probable that there 
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numerous acquiſitions, we ſhall not at preſent examine; in ſavage 
life we may account for it upon another principle. We have 
in the earlier 
ages of antiquity, when the bulk of maokind were only a few 
degrees removed from that ſtate, that bodily ſtrength was the 


only thing held in particular eſtimation; and women. having 


rather a leſs portion of this than men, were on that account never 
f much eflecmed, nor rated at ſo high a value; from the body 
jt was eafy ta make a tranfition to the mind, and fuppoſe its 
powers leſs extenſible, becaufe for want of opportunities they: 
were leſs extended, hence an inferiority, which arofe only from 
eircumſtarices, was ſuppoſed to have ariſen from nature, and the 
ln: were achrtiighy treateFas beings of an inferior order. But 
in ſavage life the difference of bodily ſtrength- between the two- 
ſenes is much leſo viſible than in civil life, Captain Wallis 
informs us that Obereab, queen of Otaheite, lifted him over 4 
marſh, when ſhe gallanted him to her houſe, with as much cafe 


is full leſs difference in the faculties of the mind, and if there 


is za it antes nor fo much from: riature as from. want of” 
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Egyptians, and a few other nations which borrowed their euſtoms s- 


and culture from Egypt, it was from the moſt remote antiquity: 


firmly eſtabliſhed among every people; for women were 1 8 


D Dim E 7 


lent;"o#/gived" away at plefute and conflantly treated us the EAA. 
private property of the men; circumſtances which could not — 


have Happened had not beate NWI ene ne riſe 
| eue deen enden e 1 h 1 hy pO: 2002} 2 
1 0 ;edignent treatment of the 1 of out own a bee is 
a ſingularity of behaviour peculiar to man, and has not origi» 
nated from any thing he could obſerve around him; for the males 
of the brite animals do not, fo far as we can diſcover, ever pre- 


in the firength of their bodies, can we diſcern that they are any 
way ſuperior to them... The females of thoſe animals that hunt 


males. The mare and the greyhound bitch are as ſwift as the 


horſe or the dog, of their ſpecies. The females of the feathered 


kind ſcem to be univerſally. more intelligent than the males, 
particularly in rearing and taking care of their young. Hence 


it appears, that we cannot have learned from analogy to con- 


ſider women as ſo much our inferiors; and if we examine our 


claim of ſuperiority with impartiality we ſhall perhaps find, that 
unleſs with refpect to the corporeal powers it is but M- founded. 


But partiality and felf-love in this examination generally give 


a bias to our judgments, and a fondnefs for the purſuits and 
ſtudies in which we are engaged makes us undervalue all ſuch as 


are directed to different ends and purpofes, thongh in themſetves 


not lefs uſeful : thus men fer the greateſt value upon the martial 


-— abilities which diftinguith them in the field, or upon the literary 
ones which make them conſpicuous as ftateſmen and orators, 


while they hardly ever conſider the excellence of female ſprightli- 


neff and vivacity, qualities which diffuſe gaiety and cheerfülneſt 
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tend to govern, direct, or diſpoſe of their females ; nor, unleſs 


for prey, are as ſagacious in diſcovering and catching, it as. the 
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and powers they exert, in raiſing up a generation to ſucceed. 
us when we ſhall, be no more. Are theſe leſs uſeful than 
the deſolating arts of war, or even than the ſpeculations of the 
ſtateſman and improvements of the philoſopher, or are the 
women leſs' diſtinguiſhed - in them than Ge . are in the 
det en 4831. Dis mein ol 10 111. G nns 36] Mugag.⸗ 
in Sis Me * (3HKE] Den $I Ie bf 03 ii Nat eit bl 
Bor leteus take a ſtill nearer view of the matter, and we ſhall 
N find that this boaſted pre- eminence of the men is at leaſt as: much 
the work of art as of nature, and that women in thoſe ſavage 
ſtates, where both ſexes are alike unadorned by culture, are, 
perhaps, not at all inferior in mind to the other ſex, and even 
ſcarcely inferior to them in ſtrength of body. This ſubject is, 
however, of the moſt difficult nature; to inveſtigate with preci- 
ſion the powers and propenſities of women, it is neceſſary to 
adler to inveſtigate thoſe of man, it is neceſſary to be a 
to compare them bee to be ne e 
from aber ; SH A te x 
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The two | by, ales bew to bin. dhe moſt clear 5 comprehene 
83 ſiye view of the corpoteal and mental difference of the two ſexes 
compared. that our faculties will admit of, we ſhall. begin by. conſidering 
| them in thoſe ſtates where, they. approach the nepreſt. to nature. 
In ſuch ſtates, the difference is much leſs than in , civil, ſociety, 
where, nouriſhed by art, and formed by culture, both ſexes aſ- 
ſume appearances which, are entirely. the offspring of that culture; 3. 
. and eſpecially the men, upon whom a far greater ſhare of it is 
. beſtowed. And in ſuch ſtates we find the female endowed with 
| the Hong patient. endurance. of We thirſt, colds: and fatigue, 
: 1 as 
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inclement ſæy, their bodies acquire nearly the ſame hard and ro- — 


buſt appearance, and they are capable of efforts nearly as great as 


the men; nor are the faculties of their minds viſibly different. 


Hunting and fiſhing are the chief employments of the men, and 
in theſe arts, when we conſider the materials they have to work. 
with, we cannot help _ that they ſhew no deſpicable ſhare. 
of ingenuity proots: of ' which are every where to be met with. 
among them; ſuch proofs are the fiſhing-nets that our late diſ- 

coverers found they employed in the South Sea, which were 


much larger and better contrived than any hitherto made in 


Europe. Such are fiſh-hooks, which they make of ſhells and other 
materials, which in the hand of an European artiſt would be uſe- 
leſs; and ſuch are the various methods of decoying and ſnaring 
wild beaſts. Proofs of their genius may likewiſe be drawn from 


the manner in which they diſcover on the ground the tracks of 


theſe wild beaſts, or of their enemies whom they are purſuing ; 


from their ſagacity in finding their way acroſs long and pathleſs, - 


deſerts, covered with wood, and from à variety of other cir- 
cumſtances : but this ingenuity extends itſelf only to the narrow. 
circle of hunting, fiſhing, and war, beyond which. their. ideas. 
have hardly ever reached; in many places not even ſo far as to 
ſhelter themſelves from the. weather by. cloaths, and by houſes, 


or to ſave any of the nene a, preſent, hour, for a time of 


future enn. 


Ssucu are men in ſavage life. In- conſidering women, we ſhalt 
ſee, that in the province to which they are confined, they at leaſt 
1 their men in art and 1 ingenuity. In ſome countries they have 
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carried: 
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CHAP. carried the att of dying certain ehre ts 5 inconfiderable degree | 


of perfection; in others, that of making trinkets and ornaments of 
| ſuch materials as in Europe we could not turn to any poſſible 
uſe; and their method of bringing up children is almoſt every 
where more agreeable to nature, and conſequently preferable to that 
of the more poliſhed nations; but here their progreſs is nearly at an 
end]; and like the men, their little ſpan of knowledge and inven- 
tion is confined within a narrow circle, which from the begin- 
ning of time, like the ſea, has had its * N ſhalt thou N 
* but no farther.” 
On comparing the age of the ede and tatelleftuat 
powers of the two ſexes in ſavage life, the difference will appear 
much leſs than it generally does on a ſuperficial view. Though | 
in the hunting, fiſhing, and warlike excurſions of the men, there 
appears a conſiderable ſhare of art and ingenuity ; yet theſe arts 
have among them been time immemorial in a ſtationary con- 
dition, and time immemorial have alſo been taught by fathers 
to their ſons, without the ſons ever having deviated from the 
road chalked out by their fathers, or thinking of adding any im - 
Provements to what they perhaps conſidered as already perfect. 
"Though, i in the dying and making of trinkets as practiſed by the 
women, there is alſo an appearance of art, we have not the 
leaſt doubt, that they are rather cuſtomary operations, which 
they have for many ages performed without the ſmalleſt 'im 
provement or variation, this we the more readily believe, 
when we conſider, that in many places the domeſtic employ- 
ments and œconomy of ſavages, is ' nearly the ne as in the 
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Warn, — life, we proceed to con ſider the ſhare that 8 ts 9 
each ſex has had in the progreſs of theſe improvements, which þ ..--- = 

lead to civilization, it appears, that each, in its proper ſphere, ſex in pro- 

Bas contributed nearly, in an equal proportion, to this great and probement. 

valuable purpoſe. The art of ſpinning, one of the moſt uſeful 

that ever was invented, is, by all antiquity, aſcribed to women: » 

the Egyptians give the honour of it to Iſis; the Chinefe, to the 

confort of their emperor Tao. This, and the art of ſewing, an 

art hardly lefs neceſſary, the fables and traditions of almoſt al! 

nations aſcribe to the fair fex. The Lydians aſcribed them to 

Arachne; the Greeks to Minerva; the ancient Peruvians to Ma- 

ma-Oella, wife to Manco-capac, their firſt ſovereigtr; and the 
Romans gave the invention, not only of ſpinning and ſewing, . 
bat alſo of weaving, to their women. Such, and perhaps many 
others of a- fimilar nature, were the contributions of female ge- 
nius towards the utility and convenience of life; contributions 
which at leaſt equal, if not rival, whatever has been done by the: 
 boaſted'i 'ingenuity of man. 


WHEN we ſurvey the vaſt continent of Africa. and America, 
where almoſt every thing but fiſhing and hunting devolves on the- 
women, we there find paſturage and agriculture, with the other- 
arts which contribute to the convenience of life, in the ſame rude 
"ſtate in which they were in the days of Homer; the arts and 
ſeiences hardly known, letters totally diſregarded, and domeſtic 
axconomy- extremely rude and imperfect; and ſuch, in general, 
is the condition of al countries, where almoſt every thing is left- 
to the management of their women. But even-this-is no abſolute - 
_ Ggn of their inferiority, or want of genius; they are here taken 
out of that Ge, which nature marked out for them, and in-- 
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troduced into another, to which ſhe neither 3 their talents | 
nor abilities; and we may with equal reaſon blame the men for 


not improving, the arts of ſpinning, and of nurſing; as the wo- 


men for not improving agriculture.and the other arts, to which 
male talents and abilitice only are rep. 


| ww HEN Was. theſs countries we turn towards Europe, Aber 
almoſt every thing is managed and directed by the men, a diffe- 
rent ſcene preſents itſelf: there we not only find a great variety of 
improvements already far advanced, but alſo a laudable ſpirit of 
emulation, and a thirſt after new diſcoveries, univerſally prevail - 
ing; and frequently producing freſh acquiſitions to the ſtock of 
knowledge, and to the conveniencies of life. Theſe, at firſt view, 
ſeem plain indications, that the genius of men, in leading the hu- 
man ſpecies from an uncultivated to a cultivated ſtate, is ſupe- 
rior to that of women; but, on more deliberate conſideration, 
they prove no more than that each ſex has its particular qualities, 


and is fitted by the Author of nature for accompliſhing different 
purpoſes. 


* 
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NA As me. - bave now 3 points out to. us 1 
why women have ſeldom or never contributed to the improve» 
ment of the abſtract ſciences : but there is ſtill another reaſon; 
the ſex are almoſt every where neglected in their education, and 
in ſame degree ſlaves; and it is well known, that ſlavery throws 


* 


— 


* 1 of 


a damp on the genius, clouds the ſpirits, and takes more than 


half the worth away from every human being. The hiſtory of 
every period, and of every people, preſents us with ſome. extra- 
ordinary women, who have. ſoared above all theſe diſadvantages, 
and ſhone in all the different characters, which render men emis, 


„ 8. = $a | | 5 "mee 


Y on Oo MEN. 
— eytin auüdbed us with a * 


| wp te wich a Zenobia; both famous for their heroiſm and ſkilt 


in goverument. Greece and Rome, with many who ſet public ex- 
amples of courage and fortitude; Germany and England have 
exhibited queens, whoſe talents in the field, and in the cabinet, 
would have done honour: to any ſex; but it was reſerved for 
Ruſſia, in the perſon of the preſent illuſtrious Empreſs, to join 
both talents together, and to add to them, what is ſtill more no- 
ble, an inclination. to favour the ſciences, and reſtore the natural 


ledge, women have, for the reaſons already aſſigned, ſeldom ta- 
ken the lead. Yet they have not been backward to follow the 
path ne or nem, Mee nn out to them.) Sy 


$4 
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WE have juſt now no ee in e, life, the * diffe- 
rence, as far as it regards ſtrength and activity of body, is not 


very conſiderable; as ſociety ad vances, this difference becomes © 


rights of mankind; rights which almoſt every other ſovereign has 
endeavoured to deſtroy. Upon the whole, we may conclude, that 
though, in the progreſs; of mankind from ignorance to know- 


an!; 7 30 4 Ded. 71 110 Tt 4594-5 r "ad 


Difference of 
the ſexes in 

civil life ac- 
counted for. X 


more: perceptible; and in countries the -moſt:; poliſhed, is ſo con- 


ſpicuous as to appear even to the-ſlighteſt obſerver. In ſuch coun- 
tries, the women are, in general, weak and delicate; but theſe 
qualities are only the reſult of art, otherwiſe they would uniform- 


ly mark the ſex, however eircumſtanced; but as this is not the 
caſe, we may attribute them to a ſedentary life, a low abſtemious 


diet, and excluſion from the freſh air; but theſe cauſes do not 


ſtop here; their influence reaches farther, and is productive of 


chat laxity of the female fibres, and. ſenſibility of nerves; which; 
- while it gives birth to half their foibles, is the ſource alſo of many 
of the ſiner and more delicate nn for which we value and 
* 8 . Be admire 
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Female infe= 
riority. de- 
duced from a 
wrong ſtand- 
ard, 


| beauties in our character, in theirs they would be defects. Our 
genius often leads us to the great and the arduous; theirs to the 


755 n It would be as much 0 nnn 
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ſtronger. nerves are entirely deſtitute. However paradoxical this 


may appear to thoſe who have not attended to the ſubject, we 
ſoruple nat to affirm, that ſuch is the effect of want of exerciſe, 
confined air, and low diet, that they will ſoon reduce, not only 


the moſt robuſt body, but the moſt reſolute mind, to a ſet of 


wenkneſſes und feelings ſimilar to theſe of the moſt delicate and 


ti mordus female. This being granted, we lay it down as 
general rule, that to the difference of education, and the different 


manner of living which the ſexes have adopted, is owing a great 
part of their eorporeat difference, as well as the difference of their 


intellectual faculties and feelings; and we perſuade ourſelves, that 


nature, in forming the bodies and the minds of both ſexes, has 


been nearly alike liberal to each; and that any apparent difference 
in the exertions of the ſtrength of the one, or the reaſonings of 
the m_ are much more the week 0 art than of nature. 


4 , To 34 | . 
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e We it is a LY ctabliſked opinion, that i in a0 
of mind, as well as of body, men are greatly ſuperior to wo- 
men; an opinion into which we have been led, by not duly con- 
fidering the proper propenſities, and paths chalked out to each by 
the Author of their nature, and the powers given them to follow 


theſe paths and propenſities. Men are endowed with boldneſs. 


and courage, and women are not; the reaſon. is plain, theſe are 


ſoft and the pleaſing: we bend our thoughts to make life conve- 


nient; they turn theirs to- make it eaſy and agreeable. Would it 


be difficult for women to acquire the endowments allotted to us. 


_ harly: 


f 
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to the male character? they are no-leſs. ſo. to us in what belongs 


to the female. But whether are male or female endowments 


moſt uſeful in liſe ? This we ſhall not pretend to determine; and, 
till it be determined, we eannot decide. the claim which men or 


women have to ſuperior excellence. But to purſue this idea a lit- 
tle-farther; Would it not be highly ridiculous to find fault with 


the ſnail, ;becauſe ſhe cannot run as faſt as the hare, or with the 


lamb; becauſe; he is not ſo bold as the lion ? Would it not be re- 


quiring from each an exertion of powers that nature had not 


given, and deciding of their excellence, by comparing them to a 


wrong ſtandard? Would it not appear rather ludicrous to ſay, 


that a man was endowed only with inferior abilities, becauſe he 
was not expert in the nurſing of children, and; praQtiſing the vari- 
ous effeminacies, which we reckon lovely in a woman? Would it 
be reaſonable to condemn him on theſe accounts ? Juſt as reaſon- 
able is it, to reckon women inferior to men, becauſe their talents 


are in general not adapted to tread the horrid path of war, nor 
Horace, vrho is by 


to trace the mazes and intricacies of ſcience. 
all allowed to have been an adept in the knowledge of mankind, 
ſays, In vain do we endeavour to expel what nature has plant- 
ed.“ And we may add, In vain do we endeavour to cultivate 
what ſhe has not planted. Equally abſurd. is it to compare wo- 
men to men, and to pronounce them inferior, d hep: have 
not the ſame n n the ſeme perfection. bas vial ous 1 


W ſhall finiſh this lubje®, 1 * "oblervings. that) if women are 


2 inferior to men, they are the moſt ſo 1 in nations the moſt 


highly poliſhed and refined; there, in point of bodily ſtrength, 
for the reaſons already alligned, they are ce 


h inly inferior; and 
„ ſuch 
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be bibel body upon mind, that to this laxity of 
body we may fairly trace many; if not all the weakneſſes of mind, 
which we are apt to reckon blemiſhes in the female character! 
Thoſe who have been conſtantly bleſſed with a robuſt conſtitution, 
and a mind not delicately ſuſceptible; may laugh at this aſſertion as 
ridiculous ; but to thoſe, in whom accidental weakneſs of body 
has given birth to net vous feelings, with which they were never 
before acquainted, it will appear in another light. But there io 


a further reaſon for the greater differente between the ſexes in 


civil than in ſavage life, which is the difference of edutation; 
while the intellectual powers of the males ate gradually opened 
and expanded by culture, in a variety of forms: thoſe of females 
ere ae, either left to nature, or, which is worſe, warped 

d biaſſed nn ene ee nn nee name of educa- 
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Twas; idea: of the :nfericeity of Sen EUN WP drawniafice | 
it ſeveral others the moſt humiliating to the ſex; as well as abſurd 
and unreaſonable. Such is the pride of man, that wherever the 
doctrine of immortality has obtained footing, he has confined that 
immortality entirely to his ow genus, and conſidered it as a pre- 


rogative much too exalted for any other beings. And in ſome 


countries; not ſtopping here, he has alſo conſidered: it as a diſtino- 
tion too glorious to be expected by women, whom he looks upon 
in too low and diminutive a light to deſerve it. And thus degrad- 


ing the fair partners of his nature, he places them on a level with 


the beaſts that periſh. When, or where this opinion firſt began, 
is uncertain : it could not; however, be of very ancient date; as 
the belief of - immortality never obtained much footing till it was” 


revealed by the Goſpel. As the Afiatics have time immemorial 
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ceide the diſpute between Lady Montague and the other writers, 
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— women only as inſtrumemts of animal pleaſure, and in 


probably originated among them, which we the more firmly be- 
lieve, when we conſider, that the Mahometans, both in Afia 


this opinion. Lady Montague, in her Letters, has oppoſed this 
general aſſertiom of the writers concerning the Mahometans, and 
ſays, that they do not | abſolutely deny the exiſtence . of female 
foils; but only hold them to be of à nature inferior to thoſe of 
men, and that they enter not into the ſame, but into an inferior 
paradiſe prepared for them on purpoſe. 4 We pretend not to de- 


whom ſhe has contradicted, but think it poſſible that both may 
be right; as the former migbt be the opinion the Turks 


brought with them from Aſia; the latter, as a refinement upon 


it / they may have adopted by their intereourſe with the Euro- 
peans. Or it may be the effect of the dawning of human reaſon, 
which at preſent ſeems to be expanding itſelf with greater vigour 
than it has done for yy, centuries Berge 


| Fasst pine bt eee brt of mechanical beings, only 
eteated for the pleaſures of the men, whatever votaries it may have 


had in the Eaſt, has had but few in Europe; ; a few, however, have 


even here maintained it, and aſſigned various and. ſometimes 


laughable reaſons for ſo. doing: among theſe, a ſtory we have 
| heard of a Scots clergyman is not the leaſt particular. This peace- 


able ſon of Levi, whoſe wife was, it ſeems, a deſcendent of the 
ne: nne „ in going en a courſe of lectures on the 


s | * war Was the wiſe of . 8.4 Ty the moſt famous ſcold of antiquity. | | 
| Revelations 


and in Europe, are ſaid,” by a great variety of writers, to entertain 
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eder ther reſpect treated them as beings beneath their notice, it — 
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firing to be informed of his reaſons for fo doing, © In the Reve- 
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Revelations of St. John, firſt took up the opinion, that the ſex 


It was no ſooner known in the country - that he main- 
— fuch a doctrine, than he was ſummoned before a preſbytery 

of his brethren, to be dealt with according to his delinquency. 
WMben he appeared at their bar, they aſked him, If he really held ſo 
heretical an opinion? He told them plainly, that he did. On de- 


© latiohs of St. John che Divine,“ ſaid he, you will find this 
« paſſage; * And there was ſilence in heaven for about the ſpace 
. of half an hour: And L appeal to all of you; to tell me, whether 
* that could poſhbly have happened had there been any women 


there? And fince there are none there, charity forbids us to 


</ imagine that they are all in a worſe place; therefore it fol - 
4 Jows, that they have no immortal part; and happy is it for 
„ them, as they are thereby exempted faom being accountable 
« for all the noiſe and diſturbance N 5rng have math in * 
. world.“ i | | e 


-» 


2 r i. n 

Sour tribes of the Aſiatic Tartars are of the ſame opinion 
with this reverend gentleman. © Women, ſay they; were ſent into 
the world only to be our ſervants, and propagate the ſpecies, the. 
only purpoſes to which their natures are adapted ;* on this ac- 
count their women are no ſooner paſt child-bearing, than believ- 


ing chat they have accompliſhed the defign of their creation, the 


men no farther cohabit with, or regard them. The ancient Chi- 
neſe carried this idea ſtill farther; women, according to ſome of 
them, were the moſt wicked ant aviturafint of all the beings 


| awhich had been created; and a few of their ancient philoſophers 


adviſed, that « on n this account they ought always to be put to death 


as ſoon as paſt a. ies n be of na farther 
uſe, and only contributed to the diſturbance of ſociety. Ideas of 
a, ſimilar nature ſeem to. haye been at this time, generally diffuſed 
over the Eaſt; for we find Solomon, almoſt eyery.where in his 
weidingd, exclaiming againſt the wickedneſs of women; 3 and in 
the Apocrypha, the author of the Eccleſiaſticus, is till more il- 
liberal in his reflections: From garments,” ſays he, cometh 
* moth, and from women wickedneſs.” Both theſe authors, 
it is true, join in the moſt enraptured manner to praiſe a virtuous 
woman, but take care at the fame time to let us know, that ſhe 
is ſo great a rarity as to be very ſeldom 1 met with. 


MT 


| Nor have the Aſiatics 

thinking concerning the ſ Satiriſts of all ages and countries, 

while they flattered them to their faces, have from their cloſets 

moſt profuſely ſcattered their ſpleen and ill- nature againſt them. 

Of this the Greek and Roman poets afford a variety of inſtances ; 

but they muſt nevertheleſs yield the palm to our doughty moderns. 
In the following lines, Pope has outdone every one of them : 


Men ſome to pleaſure, ſome to buſineſs take, 
But every woman is at heart a rake,” 


Swift and Dr. Young have hardly been- behind this celebrated! 
ſplenetic in illiberality. They perhaps were not favourites of the 
fair, and in revenge vented all their envy and ſpleen againſt them. 
But a more modern and accompliſhed writer, who by his rank in 


life, by his natural and acquired graces was undoubtedly a fa- 
4 vourite, has. repaid their — by taking every opportunity of 
A 


ne been addicted to this aiberality of 
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erlnbſtſülg them 1 in "the moſt coattmpiitie Tig kt. . Altiſt eve 

” man,” ſays ke, = may be gained ſomeway 3 ; alinoſt every wo- 

* Nr any way „Can any thing exhibit a Rtonger caution to 
nen women ! It is . Fav bt with information, 's a nd v we hope they __ 
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men, in conſequence of their ſuppoſed inferiority, there is 
one ſcarcely leſs ancient or leſs univerſal, which has originated 


ESIDES. the A which haye been . of wo- 
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. Fry the 


from a very different ſource; and which ſuppoſes the ſex always — 


to have been peculiarly addicted to hold a communication with in- 
viſible beings, who endowed them with powers ſuperior to 
human nature; the exerciſe of which has been diſtinguiſhed by 
ts name of witchcraft,  _ 11 


| 'T HAT a notion of this kind prevailed 3 in an early petied of 
the world, we learn from the ſtory of Saul the firſt king of Iſrael, 

who went to conſult the witeh of Endor concerning his own fate, 
and the fate of the war in which he was engaged; and from 


that time downward, both ſacred and. prophane hiſtory make it | 


plainly appear, that this belief of witches, or dealers with familiar 


ſpirits, as they are called, was almoſt univerſally diſſeminated 


over the whole world; inſomuch that we are hardly acquainted 
with the hiſtory of any people, either ancient or modern, among 
whom it has not gained ſome degree of credit. Even the inha- 
bitants of the ſequeſtered iſlands; in the South Sea, who have not, 


inviſible be- 
ings. 


perhaps, from the beginning of time, had any communication 


with the reſt of mankind, have imbibed the general opinion; ; 
for we are told, that the making of their mahie, or common be- 
u Mea II. H V 
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verage, is generally the work of old women, who obſerve feveral 
ſuperſtitious ceremonies, which they reckon abſolutely neceſſary 
to the ſucceſs of their operation and guard againſt ſeveral things 
which they ſuppoſe would as abſolutely ſpoil it; among which 
none can be more fatal than. the touch. of auy perſon not t actually 
concerned in the work. ; 


* our times this ſuperſtitious ifea of witchicraft is 'the "moſt 
prevalent among nations the moſt ignorant and uncultivated. 
In ſome periods, at leaſt, of antiquity, it appears to have been the 
reverſe; for the Creeks, even in their moſt flouriſhing and en- 
| lightened periods,” were almoſt in every circumſtance the dupes 


of it; ; and the Romans following their example were, perhaps, 


ſtil more fo. Nothing either ſportive or ſerious, trifling or con- 
ſequential, was undertaken in Greece or Rome, without the per- 
formance of ſome yy e eren reckoned abſolutely 


necelſary to infure its ſucceſs, - 


ALI the ancient inhabitants of the North paid the — 
regard both to the perſons and diftates of ſuch women as were 


reckoned witches,” and their opinion of the exiſtence of ſuch 


deings was tranſmitted down to their poſterity, who, after the 


but the doctrines of ehriſtianity, which many of theſe began by 


degrees to embrace, changed their former veneration for witches 
into the utmoſt hatred and deteſtation; and inftead of the honours 
that were formerly heaped upon them, ſuch unhappy beings as 
were now fuſpected of that crime, became ſubje& to the moſt 
horrid barbarities that a blinded Wenn a nn . 
ſiaſtic OR ee 
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* Tuoven this ſuſpicion of having ifitercourſe with inviſible C _ 4 P. 
beings has in moſt ages and countries fallen chiefly, it has not C== 
fallen atogettier;/on the wotnet, The Egyptians had their mägfz wit nd 
cians, the Babylonians their ſoothſayers, and the Perſiatis their wege <on- 

magi, who were all of the maſculine gender; among almoſt all id women. 

other nations the females have been for the moſt part conſulted 
as witches, or dealers in the ſeorets of futurity. How the ori- 
ginal idea of witches was at firſt ſuggeſted to mankind is not 
eaſily accounted. for; it is ſtill more difficult to aſſign a reaſon, 
why this idea was in all ages ſo intimately connected with 
women, and particularly with old women. The witch of Endor 
is introduced as an old woman, and in every ſibſequent period 
hiſtorians, painters, and poets, have all exhibited their witches 
as old women; nor can we without pain relate, that a majority 
of thoſe unhappy creatures condemned a: few centuries ago in all 
the eriminal courts' of Europe were old women, Might we | 
hazard a conjecture on this ſubject, we would ſuppoſe that'in the | > 
earlier ages of the world, while women were only kept as inftru- 
ments of animal pleaſure, and only valued while they had youth 
and beauty, as foon as theſe were over, they were deſerted by 

ſociety and left to languiſh in ſolitude; A ſituation which is of | | 

all others that in which. the human mind is moſt ſuſceptible of "TEN 
wiſdom, which wiſdom ſoon making them more conſpicuous. | 

than the ignorant crowd from which they had been exiled, 


might ive birth to a bein, that they. were aſſiſted by 1 invi- | Seb, 
ow: i. rieM 
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„ may in ſome IO eien to us Ahe TIM of the Origin of the 
idea of witches, ſo far as it relates to old women, but leaves the wache 


witchcraft. 


N of the general idea ſtill involved in the ſame W We : 
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XIX. 


ER on the general idea by the following obſervations : we are told 


— 


HE HIS TOR Y. 
flatter ourſelves, however, that ſome light may be EVR even 


in ſcripture, that in the earlier periods of the world a communi- 


cation between celeſtial and human beings was not uncommon. 
God appeared to our firſt parents in the garden of Eden; the 


angels came to Lot, to warn him of the deſtruction of Sodom; 


to Abraham, to intimate to him the birth of a ſon in his old 


age; and Moſes is ſaid to have ſeen God face to face, when he 


received from him the tables upon the mount. Nor was this 
opinion peculiar to the Iſraelites, the gods of the other nations 


were ſaid almoſt conſtantly to live with them, to appear in a 
familiar manner and communicate their orders to them, and 
even to beget children with their women. Thus Ofiris de- 
ſcended from heaven to reign in Egypt, and having taught them 
the arts of civil life, at laſt left behind him a progeny of demi- 


gods, begot upon mortal women. Bacchus taught mankind the 


uſe of the grape, and Ceres, a female divinity, inſtructed them 


in the uſe of corn; even Jupiter, their ſupreme deity, frequently 
came down to the earth, and cohabited with their women; When 
ſuch were the ideas generally diſſeminated, that good beings of 


all denominations frequently appeared to, and communicated 
| ſome of their knowledge and their power to mortals, it was but 


carrying them one ftep farther, and ſuppoſing that evil beings, 
likewiſe did the ſame thing for the purpoſes of miſchief; and 


hence thoſe who were ſuppoſed. to communicate with good bins 
probably were called prophets, and thoſe who communicated 
with evil ones, witches, wizzards, &c.; nor does this ſeem altoge- 


ther conjecture, for mention is made in the ſacred writings of 


evil ſpirits, who had their falſe prophets, to whom they dictated, 


| New, in order to lead to deſtruction n who liſtened to them. 
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- Sucn; poſſibly might be the origin of witcheraft, and ſuch the | 


reaſons. why eld women were moſt; commonly fulpedted,of it. \ 
But it ſtill remains to be conſidered why the ſex in general were were thought 
thought to have been more addicted to it than the men; the * 4 
reaſons of this alſo may, perhaps, be diſcovered in the different 
habitudes and ways of life of the two ſexes. From the remoteſt 
antiquity the men inured to hunting, fiſhing, and paſturage, 
were conſtantly abroad in the open air ; they were conſequently 
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XIX. 


Why women 


than men. 


healthful and robuſt, and not ſubject to theſe. nervous weak- 


neſſes and ſpaſmodic fits which ſo ſtrongly characteriſe modern 
ages, and have often been ſuppoſed the effect df witchcraft, The 
women, on the contrary, of a more delicate frame, more con- 


| . fined by their. domeſtic and ſedentary employments, and the 
jealouſy. of their huſbands. and relations, and, perhaps, even 
more ſimple than. the men in their diet, would be much more 


ſubject. to nervous weakneſſes, and all the uncommon appear- 
ances that ſometimes attend them; in the paroxyſms of theſe 
nervous diſorders, they would frequently utter the moſt ſtrange 
and incoherent language, and as the ancient manner of convey- 
ing inſtruction and predicting future events was commonly in 
this unconnected allegorical ſtrain, accompanied with extraordi- 
nary geſtures and contorſions of the body, ſuch rhapſodical 
effuſions, the mere effect of nervous irritability, might be eaſily 


miſtaken for the inſpiration either of good or of evil beings, and 


therefore women, being more ſubjeQ to ſuch fits than men, might 
de more commonly denominated propheteſſes, or witches, according 


to the nature of the e Ih which it was Wee they were 
e. 48 | WET 
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c HA P. Tr this appears at leaſt no improbable account of the matter, 


men into the myſteries of prophecying, and women into the trade 


; ok delivering, oracles. Men were of old initiated into the number 


of Fr by long and ſevere watchings, faſtings, and by 

every ſpecies of mortification. The Bramins of the Eaſt, at this 

day admit none to their religious myſteries, till they have pre- 

pated themſelves by many years of diſcipline, abſtinence, ard 

h mortification; and even the Angekots, or prieſts of Greenland, 

Ws when they pretend to go to viſit the land of ſouls for the purpoſe 
5 of revealing what they are there doing or ſuffering, prepare 


themſfelves by faſting for their Journey, and ſet out on it by 


dancing and howling themſelves into a temporary frenzy. It 


were eaſy to give more inſtances, but we rather proceed to the | 


effects of ſuch a conduct on the body and mind; effects which 


every one who has been reduced to weakneſs by fimilar cauſes, 
20 22.66 readily conceive' from his own feelings than from 


any deſeription; we ſhall, therefore, only obſerve in general, 

that they are thoſe diſeaſes of the vapouriſh kind, which are con- 

| ſtantly accompanied with a train of the moſt indigeſted and 
8 tumultuary ideas. Women were likewiſe initiated into the 
myſtery of delivering oracles, by methods ſimilar to thoſe we 


have now related, and when they actually delivered them, were | 


- wrought up into a ſtate of convulſive enthuſiafm; the Pythonefs, 
vo gave the anſwers of che Delptizn oracle,” the moſt famous 
of all antiquity, ' withed herſelf and ate ſome laurel leaves, a 
plant well known for its intoxicating powers, before ſhe aſcended 
the tripod. Thus prepared and ſeated, a prodigious noiſe Was 
made in the hollow body of the tripod beneath her, which added 
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— we have reaſon to believe, from the ancient manner of initiating 
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in the air, and ride on the clouds from one country to another, 
Nor were the Romans leſs the dupes of chis pretended art than 
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to the © Wb eee ee ſoot threw 
her imo convidfient: and à temporary madneſi j when, from the 
ambiguous rhapſodies that ſhe uttered,” the deluded conſultors 
were obliged either to deduct fore meaning. Tongs 
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WG and dealers with familiar ſpirits, we might from thence 
imagine that ſuch ideas exiſted among the Jews only; were not 
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All antiquity 
full of the 
ideas of 
witchcraft. 


the other writings of antiquity every where as full of them, a 


ideas were much more favoured by the polytheiſm of the Gen- 
tiles, than by the belief of one Supreme Almighty Being, as 


taught among the Jews. Among the Gentiles alſo, as well as 
among the Jews, it is probable there were female enchantreſles, 


though: we do not recollect to have met with any account of them 
till we come to the Greeks, 'who exhibit them every where in 


aſtoniſhing and ſupernatural powers. Medea is | ſaid to have 


taught Jaſon to tame the brazen-footed bulls, and the dragons 


which guarded the golden fleece. Hecate, and ſeveral others are 
ſaid to have been ſo ſkilful in ſpells and incantations, that, among. 


| their other feats, they could turn the moſt obdurate hearts to 


love, as we ſhall have. occaſion to mention afterward in our 
hiſtory of courtſhip. Circe, we ate told, detained even the ſage 
Ulyffes in her enchanted iſland, and transformed his ſailors into 


witches of our modern times, could bring on diſeaſes, raiſe tempeſts 


the 


circumſtance we cannot wonder at, when we conſider that ſuch 


their fables and mythology, as beings poſſeſſed of the moſt 


| ſwine; | Beſides. theſe, there were many others who, like the . 
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0 HA P. the Greeks; the whole of their hiſtorians and poets are full of the. 
L—— follics and abſurdities to vrhich it reduced them; Horace fre- 
quently mentions a Canidia, who was reckoned : a; moſt powerful 
enchantreſs; and Virgil makes one of his ſhepherds:declare; that 
f ſuch was the power of charms, that they could draw down the 
ä moon from the ſky. But the Romans were not the only people 
of antiquity who carried their ideas thus far, the Babylonians 
| boaſted that all the contingencies of fate were in their hands, 
and that they were able to avert every evil, and - procure every 
good by their magical ceremonies. And doctrines of a nature 
not much diffimilar appear to have been ſpread over other coun- 
tries in the Eaſt; for about Calcutta they formerly conſulted ſor- 
cerers concerning the deſtiny of their children, and if the pre- 
diction promiſed happineſs they were ſpared to live, but if the 
contrary; they were put to death as ſoon as born. The Japaneſe 
at this day pay the moſt unlimited credit to ſorceries, incantations, 
lucky and unlucky days, and publiſh every year an almanac, 
pointing them out to the public, leſt upon the unlucky ones. they 
ſhould tranſact any buſineſs, which. they e in * 0 
N not ng ee | | „ 6] 


10 4 


The ancient ee every eke ee are - the ei of |ſuperfizion, 
Sans: > which in nothing diſplays itſelf more evidently than in fruitleſs 


markable for 
their belief n the inves of "curate 42 Roms 


in witchcraft. 


number of Nami ks Fi to, were — giriln to 
divinatien; but the northern nations ſtill much exceeded all 
others, and carried this ſpirit to the moſt unaccountable lengths. 
The Scandinavians, Germans, Gauls, Britons, &c. were of all 
people perhaps the moſt ignorant, and of all, the greateſt ſlaves 
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©o ſuperſtition ; their druids and dreidelies exerciſed an authority S* 
over them which even the moſt abſolute monarch of the preſent —— 
- times would not dare to attempt; but not to thoſe only did they 
yield an implicit obedience, they . obeyed, eſteemed, and even 
venerated every female who pretended to deal in charms and 
incantations, and the dictates of ſuch, as they were ſuppoled to 
come from the inviſible powers, Were more regarded than the 
laws of nature, of humanity, or of their country. The life of 
their warriors was ſuch as ſecured them a firmneſs of nerves, and 
freedom from nervous hypochondriac diſorders; their women 
being more ſubject to them by nature, and by their manner 
of life, were, in all their fits, conſidered as inſpired by ſome 
divinity, and regarded accordingly Women in the North 
have almoſt ſolely appropriated to themſelves the trade of divina- 
tion, men have had the largeſt ſhare of it in the South, the 
reaſon is, men in the South are, by the climate and their 
low diet of rice and fruit, ſubject to all the diſeaſes of wo- 
men, and women are | prociaded. from all communication. with 2 
Sh the . i | 


” Aba the ancient inhabitants of the North, 88 was 3 held 
in ſo much eſtimation as poetry and divination. A troop of poets, 
called Bards, commonly attended on the great; not to grace their 
train, but in the effuſions of frantic doggerel, to celebrate their 
exploits, and praiſe their victories. Beſides theſe, there was gene- 
rally in the train of the rich and powerful ſome. venerable pro- 

pheteſſes, who directed their councils, and to whom they paid a. 
| deference and reſpect, at preſent almoſt incredible; as will appear 
from the ſtory of Thorbiorga, a Daniſh enchantreſs, reckoned 
famous for her knowledge of . The kingdom. of Den- 

Vor. II 5 1 | mark, 
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3 9 ar. WWE; delt muek diftreffed by & Amine, . Earl Thordhit; * 

4 5 bee greateſt authority in that country; and. wn moſt de- 
* ſirous to know when the fatnine' and ſickneſs, Which then 
« raged,” would duld come to an end, ſent meſſengers to invite Thor- 
* biorga to His houſe. After he had made all the preparations 


Which were uſual for the reception of fuck an Honourable | 
« gueſt, ir particular, à ſeat was preparech for the propheteſs. 
ratfed ſome ſteps above the othet feats, and covered -with a 
ö „ cuſhion, ſtuffed wich hen feathers: when the” arrived, om an 
| F evening, conducted by the meſſengets, ſhe was drefled in a 
| - gon of green cloth, buttoned from top to bottom, had" a. 
4 ſtting of glaſs deads about her neck, and her head covered with = 
1 ä a the ſkit of a black lamb, Tined with the kin of a white eat ; | 
ili | « her ſhoes were made of calf's fin, with the hair on it, tied 
. wich thongs, and faſtened with braſs buttons; on her hatids 
1 dhe had a pair of gloves, of # white cat's [kin, with the fur in · 
| | „ Ward; about her waiſt, the wore an Hunlandic girdle, at which 
hung a bag containing her magical inſtruments; and the ſup- 
bp ported her feeble limbs, by leaning on a ſtaff, adorned wich 
e * many knobs of braſs. As ſoon as ſhe entered the hall, the 
hole company roſe; as it became them, and ſaluted her in the 
4 moſt reſpestful manner; which he returned as ſhe thought 
proper. Fat} Therehil then advanced, and taking her by the 
a; Wind conducted Wedvt d-sub ewe after ſome time | 
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_ «many diſhes ; — 3 ate ye Wang . 4500 
2 2 diſh which conſiſted of the hearts of various animals. When 
„ thei table was removed, Thorchil humbly approached the Pro- 
; «4 phetefs, and aſked'her, What ſhe thought of his houſe, and of 
1 a en And when. me would en to tell n ap 
vt 146 | ; | | a II. Aer 
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u day. Accordingly, the day aſter, when ſhe had put all her 


„them nothing that evening. but would ſatiefy them fully ne rs 


* implements of divination" in | proper order, ſhe commanded'a = 


« maiden, named Gudreds, to fing the magical ſong called Ward- 
#-lokur; which ſhe did with ſo clear and ſweet à voice, that the 
hole company werd raviſhed with her muſic; and none fo 


„ much as the Propheteſo; who cried: out, Now I keow many 
„ things, eoncerding this famine and fickneſs, which 1 did not 
This famine will be of ſhort continuance, and 
| MS nmr unk Ao which wilt be favour» 


„ know before. 


u able, tid the fickneſs alſo will ſhortly fly away. After this 


the Whole company apptoached' che goddeſb, one by one, and 
% aſked her what queſtions they pleaſed, and ſhe told them every 


© thitg they deſired to K. A variety of inflances of this 


kind might be adduced; to ſhe the veneration in which dealers 


in futurity were held among the ancient Northerns. We ſhall 


only mention another; There was a certain old woman, named 


« Heida, famous for her ſxill in di viuation, and the art of magic; - 


ho frequented public entertainments, predicted what ſort of 


„weather would be the year after, and told men and women 
their fortunes; ſhe was conſtantly attended by thirty men- 
L ſervants, and waited upon by fifteen maidens. Such was the 

veneration of our anceſtors for beings, whom their deſcendants, 
in a few centuries afterward, began to execrate, to condemn to 
the flames, to whips, tortures, horſe ponds; and every other 
fpecies of cruel indignity. Upon a change ſo important in'ſenti- 
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"Pvery ſynem of theology, "yoni the begining of" Wes bad | 
deen filled with the doctrine of a communication between celeftial 
and terreſtrial beings, The Jewiſh. religion ws remarkably full 
of it: the Jews, therefore, greatly venerated ſuch human beiogs 
as they thought were thus dignified with the correſpondence of 
ſpiritual eſſences. ' The polytheiſm of the Gentiles, their different 
ranks and degrees of gods, and the few degrees of diſtinction be- 
tween their gods and their heroes) made it no great wonder, that 
this communication among them was till ſuppoſed to be more 
common. Among the Jews it would ſeem; that ſome ſmall de- 
gree of inferiority was affixed to thoſe who were ſuppoſed to draw 
their knowledge of future events from evil ſpirits; but among 
moſt of the neighbouring nations, they had hardly any ſuch diſ- 
tinction as evil and good ſpirits ; they had indeed Dii _Inſernaler, 
or infernal gods; but they made ſo little difference between theſe 
infernal gods and their celeſtial ones, that they paid to each of them 


almoſt an equal ſhare of worſhip and adoration ; hence thoſe who 
foretold events, by a communication with the one kind, were 
bardly leſs eſteemed, than thoſe. who foretold them by a commu» 


nication with the other. But when the Chtiſtian religion was in- 
ttoduced; which taught that all future events were only known 


to God; or to ſuch only of his creatures as he choſe to diſcover N 
them to; and that in all others, it was impious to endeavour to 
find our what he had concealed; ſuch. as ftill.pretended to deal 
in them, inſtead of being accounted falſe impoſtors, as they ought 
to have been, were ſuppoſed to. have drawn their information 


from evil ſpirits: hence the trade of predicing, which before was 


thought. the moſt honourable, while its . knowled ge was derived 


from an honourable ſource; now, when that Knowledge came 
Rr a Aillionourable” one, Tm hecavie not. only diſhonour- 
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able. ben | Every one who pretended to that trade, * cn DAP. 
denominated witch, or wizzard; and againſt all ſuch; the obſolete —.— 
Jewiſh law, which ſays, Thou ſhalt not fuffer a witch to live, was 
revived; and the fame profeſſion, which we have before ſeen. 
raiſing prophets and propheteſſes to the qe veneration _ 
Ugaity, e them Wy een Pep? 
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"Do the-ewdkh, to thei ixteenth ping 1 all} Nets co poten 
. of highly ridiculous opinions; to maintain which, ſuppoſed. | s 
kiogs-led forth their armies, piouſly 10 cut the throats of their 1) 
_ neighbours; and prieſts condemned. to the flames in this world, e 
and threatened eternal fire ia the, world, to come. Many of thoſe 
opinions were, however, but local; and many ſunk into obli-: 
vion with the authors, who-firſt broached them; but the notion 
of females being addicted to witcheraft had taken deep root, and 
ſpread itſelf over all Europe. It had been gathering firength from 
the days of Moſes ; and it ſubſiſted till the enquiring ſpirit of phi- 
loſophy, demonſtrated by the plaineſt experiments, that many of 
thoſe things which had always been ſuppoſed the effect of ſuper - 
natural, were really the effect of natural cauſes. No- fex; no | 
rank, no age, was exempted from the ſuſpicions of, and puniſh- 
ments inflicted! on the perpetrators of this ſuppoſed crime; but: 
old women were, of all other beings, the moſt liable to be ſuſpected 
of it. Poets had delineated, and painters had draws all theit- 
witches as old women, with haggard and wrinkled countenances, * 
| |  withered' hands, and tottering limbs; theſe, which were only 
_ characteriſtic ſymptoms of old age; had, by an unhappy aſſem- 
blage of unconneQed'ideas, become alſo the characteriſtic ſymp- 
toms of witchcraft. . And hence every old! woman, bowed down 
with age and W was. . dubbed with the appella- 
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— hood, for which the ignorance of the times was. not able 0 ac- 


count, ſhe was immediately ſuſpected as the cauſe; and. i in con- 


either hurried to an untimely execution, or {6/ much abuſed by a 


the ſtake for crimes of which it was impoſlible they could be 


1 gether impoſlible; the proof required to be brought againſt thoſe. - 
Who are ſuppoſed, to have committed them, is on that account 
generally ſuſtained as valid, though much leſs clear than in other 


ſequence committed to jail by an ignorant magiſtrate, and con- 
demned by as ignorant a judge, or what, perhaps, was worſe 


than either, made the ſport. of a ruſſian; multitude, heated bew 


thuſiaſm, and led on by folly; which a few centuries ago ran to 
ſuch a pitch of extravaganes, that in Livonia, and ſome other parts 
of the North, it is ſaid, that not many women who had arrived at 
old age were ſuffered to die peaceably in their bets, but were 


Keentious/pojpulae, that deity wal Ron quay 


Bur he uſpicions of Bis Wer ee eon 
fined to age nor to poverty; the bloom of youth and beauty, and 
the dignity, of rank could afford ng ſafety,, In France, England. 
and Germany, ladies of the higheſt quality were condemned to 


guilty; but when crimes are either highly improbable or alto- 


caſes. Thus it was with witcheraft, while, the fixing of every 
other crime required ſame degree of rational and conſiſtent evi- 
dence, this was fixed by idle and ridiculous tales, or, in ſhort, by, 
any ſhadow of evidence whatever. Such being the caſe, ſtateſ- 
men often availed themſelves of witchcraft as a pretence to take 
off perſons who were obnoxious. to them, and againſt whom no- 
other crime could be proved: this was the pretence made uſe of 
for praying the Maid of onen well known. in the hiſtory, 
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coutitry from the moſt formidable invaſion which had ever 
threatened its ſubverſion. Such was the pretence for deftroying 
the Ducheſs de Conchini ; who; being aſked by her judges, What 


methods the had practiſed to fafcihate the Queen of France ? 


boldly replied, Only by that aſcendency which great minds have 


_ « over Beile ones.“ Nothing was too abſurd in theſe times to gain 
credit ; and proofs only became the more valid as they were the 


more ridiculous. - Under Manuet Comnenus, one of the Greek 
emperors at Conſtantinople, an officer of high rank was con- 


 . demned for practiſing ſecrets that rendered men inviſible. And 
another had like to have ſhared the fame fate, becauſe he was 
caught reading a book of Solomon's, the bare peruſal of which, 
_ they ſaid, was ſufficient to conjure up whole legions of devils. 
The Dutcheſs of Glouceſter, with Mary Gurdemain, and a prieſt, 


were accuſed of having made a figure of Henry VI. in wax, and 


roaſted it before the fire ; though the action itfelf was ridiculous, 
and though there was no proof of it, nor poſſibility of the conſe- 
quences. which they imagined were to atiſe from it, they were all - 
three found guilty ; the prieſt was hanged, Gurdemain was burnt 
in Smithfield, and the Dutcheſs condemned to penance and perpe- 
| tual impriſonment; The Duke of Glouceſter, who was regent to 
Edward V. ſhewed an emaciated arm in the council-chamber ; and 
his really having an arm withered, was deemed a ſufficient proof, 


not only that it was done by ſorcery, but that the ſorcerers were 
the- wife of his brother, and Jane Shore. To. what a low ebb 


Was human reaſon reduced, when den ſuch FR it could 


draw ſuch concluſions! 


Such 
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the power The affumed over the minds of a ſuperſtitious people, — — 


by perſuadmg them that Heaven was on their ſide, delivered her 
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. was the condition of women in Europe for ſeveral a 
ries, conſiantly liable to be accuſed of, and puniſhed for, crimes 
which had no exiſtence ; till philoſophy at laſt came to reſcue 


them from their danger, by diſſipating the gloom of ignorance 


which had for ages enveloped the human mind; and teaching 


men to prefer , reaſon to opinion, however the latter might be 
ſanctified by time, or ſtrengthened by the celebrated names from 
which it had originated. But the ſtruggle between reaſon! and 
opinion was not the ſtruggle of a day or a year, it laſted for ſe- 


veral ages, and is not at this hour completely decided ; as there 


are ſome people till to be found, who have more faith in ancient 
ſayings and opinions, than i in the fulleſt demonſtration of which 
reaſon is _— | 


Po « 


| ins reaſon and philoſophy had atchieved in Europe, was 


accompliſhed in America by ſhame and remorſe, In the fifteenth 
and ſixteenth centuries, ſome of the moſt gloomy bigots of ſe- 
veral nations, and particularly of England, to avoid the perſecu- 
tions to which their own tenets, and the intolerant ſpirit of the 
times ſubjected them, had emigrated to the inhoſpitable deſerts 
of America; theſe carried along with them into that New world, 


the ſame ideas of ſorcery which they had imbibed in Europe, and X 


the ſame intolerant ſpirit from which they had fled. Though. 
they had accounted it exceedingly hard, that in Europe they 
ſhould have been perſecuted for religious opinions, yet they ſoon 


impoſed the. fame hardſhips upon others, from which they them 
ſelves had fled with ſo much horror and reluctance; and had but 
juſt begun to breathe from a cruel perſecution againſt the Quakers | 
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fears, and et the whole country of New England in a ferment. © HAP P. 
A miniſter in Salem had two daughters, one of whom falling into 
a hyſteric diſorder, attended with convulſions, the father concluded 
ſhe was bewitched. An Indian maid-ſervant was ſuſpected of the 
crime; and ſo often beat and otherwiſe cruelly treated by her 
wrong headed maſter, that ſhe at laſt confeſſed herſelf guilty, and 
was committed to priſon z from whence, after a long confine- 


ment, ſhe was at laſt releaſed to be fold. * a ſlave. 


Tur idea, however, was now ſtarted ; ; not was it ſo ealy a 
matter to lay it again to reſt. Every ſimilar complaint was ſup- 
poſed to proceed from a ſimilar eauſe, and the affected, naturally 
caſt their eyes upon ſuch as either were in reality, or were ſuppoſed 

to be their enemies; and thoſe they accuſed as the cauſes of the 
evils which they ſuffered, - Every evil that befel the human. body, 
was in a little while aſſerted to be the effect of witchcraft; and 
every enemy to the afflicted was accuſed, and every accuſation 
certainly proved. In default of rational proof, an evidence called 
by them ſpeQral, and never before heard-of, was admitted; on the 
validity of which, many were condemned to ſuffer death. The 
moſt common, and the moſt innocent aQions of life, were now | 
conſtrued to be magical ceremonies, and every one filled with hor- 
ror, and diffident of his neighbours, was forward to accuſe all 
around him: neither age, ſex, nor character, afforded the leaſt 
protection. Women were ſtripped in the moſt ſhameful manner 
to ſearch for magical teats. Scorbutic or other ſtains on the ſkin, 
were called the devil's pinches; and theſe pinches afforded the 
' moſt undeniable evidence againſt thoſe upon whom they were dif- 
covered. But if any thing was wanting in evidence, it was amply 
ſupplied by the confeſſion extorted by tortures, of ſo cruel. a nature, 
. K bh and 
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wen, to acknowledy ge themſelves guilty of whatever their totmentors 


choſe to lay to their charge. Women owned various and ridi- 


culous correſpondencies with infernal ſpirits, and even that ſuch 


had frequently cohabited with them. Nor were the wretches 


under torture more preſſed to diſcover their own guilt than that 


of others; when it frequently happened that, unable to give any 
account of real criminals, they were forced by torture to name 


people at random, who being immediately taken up, were treated 


in the ſame manner, and obliged, in their turn, to name others, 
not more guilty than themſelves. 


Taz frenzy was now become univerſal, the fleareſt ties of 


dlood, and the moſt facred friendſhips, wete no tore regarded, 


the gibbets every where exhibited to the people their friends and 
their neighbours hanging as malefaQors, the cities were filled 
with terror and amazement, and the priſons ſo crowded, that 
executions were obliged to be made every day, in order to 
make room for more of the ſuppoſed "criminals. Magiſtrates 
who refuſed to commit to gaol, and juries which brought in a 
verdict of acquittance, were on that account ſuſpected and accuſed; 
accuſations were alſo brought at laſt againſt the judges them- 


ſelves, and the torrent had reached even to the palace of the 


governor, when a general pauſe enfued; 3 conſcious of his danger- 


ous ſituation, every man trembled on looking around him, and 
every man reſolved to ceaſe from proſecuting his neighbour, as 


the only method of procuring his own ſafety. Shame and 
remorſe aroſe from reflection, reaſon reſumed the rein, and the 


ſtorm which had threatened a total depopulation of the country 


ſubſided at once into 1 In this W. expired a ſpirit 
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which for time immemorial had been a ſcourge to the human 
race, and. particularly to that fair part of it whoſe hiſtory we 
are alina. 


| ANOTHER opinion nearly related to that which we had" now 


7 
CHAP. 
— 


rn 


Poſſeſſion by 


devils, con- 


been diſcuſſing, and ſcarcely, perhaps, leſs ancient, is the .poſſeſ- — on its 


ſion by devils. This through a long ſucceſſion of ages had been 


conſidered as common to both ſexes, and conſequently not falling | 


properly within our plan. But as the prieſts of the Romiſh 
church have adopted, and ſtill maintain it now, when it is 


nearly exploded by every other ſet of men, and as they almoſt 


entirely confine it to women, we ſhall give a ſhort account of it. 


So delicate is the ſenſibility, or rather irritability, of the 
female conſtitution, that they are thereby ſubjected to ſeveral 
diſeaſes, whoſe ſymptoms and appearances are more extraordi- 
nary than thoſe with which the men are commonly afflicted. 
Such, it is highly probable, were thoſe diſeaſes which in the 
| New Teſtament are called the poſſeſſion of devils, and from per- 
ſons thus affected, when they were healed by our Saviour, devils 
were ſaid to be caſt out. 


EveRY one who has had an, opportunity of ſeeing diſeaſes of 
the ſpaſmodic kind, muſt haye been ſenſible that perſons ſo affected 
frequently exerted a force which at other times they were totally 
incapable of. Hence, in ages of ignorance and ſuperſtition, it 
is no great wonder that ſuch exertions, and ſuch ſymptoms of 
torture as accompanied them, were attributed to the agency or 
poſſeſſion of evil ſpirits. But medical philoſophers, beginning to 
throw aa. every pre) judice, and attach themſelves only | to truth, 
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at laſt diſcovered, that ſymptoms which had fornierly been fup- 
poſed to ariſe from the ageney of malevolent ſpirits which had 
entered into the human body, in reality aroſe from naturał 


cauſes; and this doQrine, as being more conſonant to reaſon, as 


well as confirmed by obſervation, was at laſt pretty generally 


or received. But as every improvement of the human underſtand- 


ing is attended with inconvenieney to fuch as fatten upon human 


ignorance, the prieſts of the Romiſh religion, arrogating to 


themſelves the ſame powers as the author of chriſtianity; had 


always pretended to caſt out devils; and finding that if there 
were no devils for them to caſt out, their revenue and reputation 


would not only be diminiſhed; but an inſtrument of managing 
the people and ſupporting their own power would alſo be wreſted. 
out of their hands, ſtrongly oppoſed this new doctrine as impious. 
and diſcordant to the ſcripture; and to carry on the farce with 
the greater probability, they carefully ſought out ſuch women as 
were endowed with a cunning ſuperior to the reſt of "their ſex, 
and bribed them to declare themſelves poſſeſſed; that they might 
have the credit of diſpoſſeſſing them, and thereby ſhewing to the 
world, that it had been miſled by a. belief of natural cauſes, and 


that they had actually derived from their great maſter, a power 


over the legions. of darkneſs. That their ſcheme might be the 
more complete, they Iaboured to inſtil a notion into mankind, 
that as evil ſpirits were no doubt ſo intelligent as to underſtand 


every language, thoſe poſſeſſed by them were alſo endowed witli 


the ſame gift. Women, therefore, who feigned this poſſeſſion, 
were, by the prieſts appointed to exorciſe them, taught by 


rote, anſwers to ſuch queſtions in ſeveral languages, as they 


ſhould aſk them. The multitude, when they thus obſerved” wo- 


mien whom they knew to be without education ſpeaking a variety 
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8 mne e e were deloded 155 this nick yet the ſens 
üble part of mankind ſtill ſilently deſpiſed the authors of ſuch an 


impoſition on human credulity; but as in Catholic countries 
nothing is more dangerous than contradicting or finding fault 
with the church, it was long before any one had the hardinefs 


openly to. attack this palpable abſurdity ;. ſuch- an attack was, 
however, at laſt ſucceſsfully made by a phyſician in Sardinia: 
„A young girl in Turin being troubled with- hyſteric fits, 
„ which threw her body. into ſuch. poſtures and: agitations as 
« ſeemed ſupernatural, , the Jeſuits, who- are always attentive 


«« to every thing that has a. tendency to promote themſelves, or 


« turn to their advantage, ſoon flocked about her, attended by 


BS phyſician i in their intereſt, who alleged that ſhe was actually 
poſſeſſed, and conſequently not to be cured by medicine. Ac» 


<«. cordingly the exorciſts were aſſembled, and the girl previouſly 
« inſtructed for the better carrying on the impoſture; the affair 


« made a great noiſe, people came from all parts, and the old 


« tales of witchcraft and. ſorceries were revived. Dr. R. nobly 


Cl oppoſed theſe proceedings, and declared the girl's caſe was 
« entirely owing to natural cauſes, ſupporting his opinion by 
« reaſons and inſtances which, he had heard of in Holland and 
„England, where he had reſided many years. The Jeſuits 


« furiouſly attacked him as an infidel, whom. they would in- 


“ Poctor conſented. to attend them, and While they were per- 
« forming their prayers. and exorciſms, appeared devout ; when 


« en had finiſhed, he deſired the two eccleſiaſtics who were 
Wy 5 F entruſted 
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entruſted with the managemem of the affair, that they would 


order their patient to anſwer him a few queſtions, which they 
granted, on condition he aſked nothing unlawful, and com- 
manded the devil to anſwer. Accordingly the Doctor ſaid to 
her in Engliſh, What is my name? This being a language to 
which both the girl and the Jeſuits were ſtrangers, ſhe an- 


ſwered in plain Piedmonteſe, that ſhe did not underſtand the 
queſtion 3 but according to the received opinion, as well as the 


ritual, the knowledge of all languages, the ſupernatural ſtrength 
of body, and foretelling things to come, are the proper criteria 
of a real ſatanical poſſeſſion, the devil therefore ought to un- 
derſtand all languages, and it is eaſily conjectured, that this 
ignorance did not a little mortify the Jeſuits ; they, however, 
did all in their power to elude the conſequence, by pretending 
that the Doctor had put an unlawful queſtion- to the evil 
ſpirit, and they had forbid him to anſwer any of that kind ; 
but he ſoon confuted their allegations by explaining the queſtion 


he had aſked, and- immediately repeated it in Piedmonteſe; Dis 


but the poſſeſſed, to whom he was unknown, could ſay as 


little to this as before, when the ſame queſtion was propoſed in 
Engliſh. The Doctor highly pleaſed at his ſucceſs, ran to 


court in triumph, where he ridiculed the ignorance of their 


devil; the king and the prince of 'Piedmont joined in the 


laugh, and the latter for the more effectually ſilencing this 


Jeſuitical devil, fetched a Chineſe pſalter from his cloſet, ſent 
him by the cardinal Tournon as a curioſity; this pſalter has, 
indeed, a Latin tranſlation, but the Chineſe leaves could be 


taken out ſeparately from theſe containing the tranſlation; 


with one of theſe leaves Dr. R. was again diſpatched to aſk 
che devil the contents, and in what language it was written. 
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OF WOMEN. 
« The fathers, who did not defire any more of Dr. R.'s viſits, 
« were-for keeping out of his way, and the devil threatened if 
* /he came again to expoſe the minuteſt tranſactions of his life. 


« A Theitine, who was an accomplice of the Jeſuits, acquainted 


&« the DoQor's ſiſter with this circumſtance; and ſhe, from an im- 
6 plicit veneration for the clergy, was very urgent with her brother 
not to have any further concern with this devil, but to no purpoſe. 
„% The Doctor, however, had no great opinion of the devil's om- 
« niſcience; and told the king, that if the devil knew all things 
* preſent or abſent, there would be no neceſſity for princes being 
&« at ſuch immenſe expences in envoys, agents, and ſpies; they 
© need only maintain a poſſeſſed perſon or two, from whom they 
« might conſtantly have immediate intelligence of every tranſ- 
© Action. After this remark, the Doctor haſtened to the houſe 
&© of the poſſeſſed, where he found the Jeſuits with the girl. On 
„entering the room, after the uſual compliments, he acquainted 
* them, that having been informed that a detail was to be given 
© of every tranſaction of his life, he was deſirous of hearing it 


«© himſelf; and began to defy and challenge the devil to begin 


« his ſtory; adding, that if he did not, he would brand him and 
c all who favoured his pretended: poſſeſſion, as knaves and fools. 
0 This reſolute ſpeech thunder-ſtruck both the patient and the 
« Jeſuits ; but the latter pretending to ſhew the Doctor the neareſt 
ay out of the houſe, he ſoon filenced them, by producing the 
% commiſſion ; and infiſted, in the name of the prince, that the 

4 poſſeſſed ſhould declare what was written on the leaf he exhi- 


«© bited, and what language it was written in? The two Jeſuits, 


© who were, doubtleſs, not the moſt artful of their order, pre- 


© tended, that the characters might be diabolical, and therefore 
<< refuſed to anſwer the queſtions. Dr. R. anſwered, That it did 


do not 
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© not become them to violate the reſpect due to their prince by 
ſuch a ſcandalous ſuſpicion; and inſiſted, in the name of the 


king and prince, that they ſhould no longer amuſe him with 
ſuch weak ſubterfuges. The two Jeſuits, after whiſpering to 
themſelves, anſwered, That an affair of this kind muſt be intro- 
duced by prayer, and a long ſeries of devotion; wherefore it 
was neceſſary to defer it to a more convenient opportunity. 
The Doctor replied, There was now time ſufficient for the pur- 


poſe, and that he would pray with them. So that they were 
at laſt, notwithſtanding their evaſions, obliged to begin their 
ceremonies. During the exorciſm, the girl threw her body in- 
to ſtrange contortions, and hideous looks, which the Jeſuits in- 


ſiſted upon were ſupernatural ; but the Doctor promiſing. to 


mimic her actions, in a manner ftill more horrible, orders 
< were given her to anſwer truly to all interrogatories. Accord- 
ingly, the leaf was laid before her, with the above-mentioned 


queſtions: upon this ſhe ſereamed in a terrible manner, deſir- 
ing it might be taken away, for ſhe could not bear it. At laſt, 


after the moſt preſſing arguments, ſhe ſaid it was Hebrew; and 


that it was a blaſphemous writing againſt the Holy Trinity. 
This was ſufficient for the Doctor; who, after ſhewing them 
plainly. how ignorant 'their devil was, returned to court to give 


an account of his proceedings. The two Jeſuits were baniſhed; 
the two phyſicians recanted in public; and the parents and 


relations were enjoined, on pain of being ſent to the gallies, 


never to mention this affair as a diabolical poſſeſſion; with re- 
gard to the girl, ſhe was ſoon cured by proper medicines. Thus 


ended this impoſture; and with it all notions of ſorceries, 


witcherafts, and fantaſtical poſſeſſions, with e the 1 
- of the people were infected. * 
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As this triumph over prieſtcraft was, however, only local; and 
as the multitude are till prone to believe what they do not under- 
ſtand ; the clergy, in ſome places, ſtill continue to propagate the 


doctrine of evil ſpirits entering into female bodies, and keeping 
poſſeſſion of them till properly exorciſed by the church; aun 


opinion, long fince, totally eradicated in Proteſtant countries, 
and only Td Hoo at in eo t by the ae of te . 


Faith. "Ty 
| Brok we take our leave of this ſubject, i it may not be i impro- 
per to obſerve, that the notions of witchcraft, and of poſſeſſion, 
have not only been almoſt univerſal among mankind,- but have 
had almoſt the ſame ideas -every where annexed to them. In 
Hindoſtan, an old woman, who had taken upon her the name 
and character of a witch, raiſed a rebellion againſt her ſovereign; 
and to draw the multitude to her ſtandard, ſhe circulated a report, 
which was eagerly credited, That on a certain day of the moon; 


- ſhe uſed to cook, in the ſkull of an enemy, a meſs, compoſed of 


owls, bats, ſnakes, lizards, human fleſh, and other horrid ingre- 
dients, which ſhe diſtributed to her followers ; ; and which, it was 
believed by the rabble, had a power not only of rendering them 
yoid of fear, but alſo of making them inviſible inthe day of bat- 
tle, and transfuſing terror into their enemies. Would not one 
ſuppoſe ſhe had read the hiſtories of Greece and Rome, and the 


plays of Shakeſpear? Voyages and travels preſent us with ſeveral 


hiſtories of uncommon diſeaſes among ſavages, whoſe appearances 
they attributed to the agency of evil ſpirits; but from what ſource 


they derived theſe ideas, would be foreign to our purpoſe to en- 
deavour to en. | 
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bu hit Bes1Dgs the opinions which have been already inc it 
ö — bas been alleged againſt women, that they are either incapable of 


Other diſad 
vantageous attending to, or at leaſt deaf to reaſon and conviction. This, 


3 however, we venture to affirm, is an error of partiality, or inat- 
ſtention; for the generality of women can reaſon in a cool and 
candid manner on any ſubject, where none of their intereſts. or 
. paſſions are concerned; but ſuch appears to be the acuteneſs of the 
female feelings, that wherever paſſion is oppoſed to reaſon, it A 
operates ſo ſtrongly, that every reaſoning power and faculty is, 
for a time, totally ſuſpended ; the ſame thing, in a leſſer degree, 
happens to men; and the only difference between the ſexes, in 
this particular, ariſes from. the different degrees of feeling and 
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i Woxnzx bert likewiſe been charged by the men with incon- 
ſtancy, and a love of change. However juſtly this may charaQte- 
rize the ſex in their purſuit of the faſhions and follies of the 
times, we are of opinion, that i in their attachments-to the men, it 
is falſe. The fair ſex are, in general, formed for love; and feem 
impelled by nature, to fix that paſſion on ſome particular object J 
as a lover, huſband, or children; and for want of theſe, on ſome 
darling animal: and this attachment, inſtead of being changeable, 
= commonly gains ſtrength by time and poſſeſſion. So ſtrong is 
this peculiarity of female nature, that many inſtances have been 
| known, where nuns, for want of any other object, have attached 
themſelves to a particular ſiſter, with a paſſion little inferior to 
love; and hiſtory affords many inſtances of women, who, in ſpite 
ol reaſon, reflection, and revenge, have been inviolably attached 
5 to the perſdn of their firſt raviſher ; though hey hated, and had 
been ruined * . . £ 
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Anon all the ſignatures of female inferiority, few has been 
re than their want of that courage and reſolution 


ſo conſpicuous in the men. We have already given it as our opi- 


nion, that this is no defect in their character; as the Author of 


nature has, for the moſt part, placed them in circumſtances which 


do not demand theſe qualities; and when ke has ow them 
otherwile, he has not with-held them. 


| Sven are the circumſtances of the generality of women in 

ſavage life, where the countries are thinly inhabited, and com- 
monly infeſted with wild beaſts ; and the men, for days and weeks 
together, abroad on their hunting excurſions ;- in which intervals 
the women, liable to be attacked by the beaſts of prey, and by 
their enemies, would be in a miſerable ſituation, were they the 
ſame weak and timid animals they are in poliſhed ſociety. 


_ AwoNG the Eſquimaux, and ſeveral other ſavage people, the 
women go out to hunt and fiſh along with the men. In theſe 
excurſions, it is neceſſary for them not only to have courage to 
attack whatever comes in their way, but to encounter the ſtorms 
ofa tempeſtuous climate, and endure the hardſhips of famine, and 
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every other evil, incident to ſuch a mode of life, in ſo unhoſpitable 


a country. . In ſome places, where the woods afford but little game 


forthe ſubſiſtence of the natives, and they are, conſequently, obliged 
to procure that ſubſiſtence from the ſtormy ſeas which ſurround 
them, women hardly ſhew leſs courage, or leſs dexterity, in en- 
countering the waves, than the men. In Greenland, they will put 

off to ſea in a veſſel; and in a ſtorm, which would make the moſt 
bardy European tremble. In matiy of the iſlands of the South 


Sea, ad will plunge into the waves, and ſwim through a ſurf, 


L. 2 which 


Courage is 
acquired like 
mechanics. 
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which no b dare attempt. In Himia, one of the Gteek - 


iſlands, young girls, before they be permitted to marry, are obliged 
to fiſh-up a certain quantity of pearls, and dive for them at a cer- 
tain depth. Many of the other pearl fiſheries are carried on by 


women, who, befides the danger of diving, are expoſed to the at- 


tacks of the voracious ſhark, and other ravenous Rial, who 
N watch to devour them. "TY 


af 


SHOULD it be objected here, that this kind of courage is only | 
mechanical or cuſtomary, we would aſk ſuch objectors, Whether al- 

moſt all courage is not of the ſame nature? Take the moſt undaunted 
mortal out of the path which he has conſtantly trod, and he will not 


ſhew the ſame reſolution. A ſailor, who unconcernedly ſteers his 
bark through the moſt tremendous waves, would be terrified | at 
following a pack of hounds over hedge and ditch upon a ſpirited 
horſe, which the well-accuſtomed jockey would mount with pleaſure, 
and ride with eaſe. A ſoldier, who is daily accuftomed to face death, 


when armed with all the horrors of gun-powder and ſteel, would 
ſhrink back with reluctance from the trade of gathering eider 
down as practiſed by the ſimple peaſants of Norway, who, for 


this purpoſe, let themſetves down the moſt dreadful precipices 


; by the means of a rope. A thouſand other inſtances might be ad- 


duced to prove this truth; but as many of them muſt have fallen 
under the obſervation of every one, we er not Ne upon. 
them. | | 


Tuar Sends women are more —_ act with cou- 


rage than thoſe in civil life, appears evident from what we havre 


now mentioned, as well as from the whole hiſtory of mankind; 


750 it does not from * follow, chat thoſe in civil life are leſs - 
5 conſpicuous. | 
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conſpicuous: for it, ' when it 1s required by the circumſtances in 
which they are placed · And though it is not our intention to 
give a "minute hiſtory of every female, who, throwing aſide the 
ſoftneſs of her ſex, has ſignaliſed herſelf in ſcenes of devaſtation 
and fields of blood, we think it incumbent on us to givea few in- 
ftances, to ſhew how far the fex have been enabled to exert 


n when it became neceſſary. 


In ancient and modern hiſtory, we are frequently preſented 
with accounts of women, who, preferring death to ſlavery or 
proſtitution, ſacrificed their lives with the moſt undaunted courage 
to avoid them. Apollodorus tells us, that Hercules having taken 
the city of Troy, prior to the famous fiege of it celebrated by 
Homer, carried away captive the daughters of Laomedon then 
king. One of theſe, named Euthira, being left with ſeveral other 
Trojan captives on board the Grecian fleet, while the failors 
went on ſhore to take in freſh proviſions, had the reſolution to pro- 
poſe, and the power to perſuade her companions, to ſet the ſhips on 
fire, and to periſh themſelves amid the devouring flames. The 
women of Phcenicia met together before an engagement which: 
was to decide the fate of their city, and having agreed to bury 
themſelves in the flames, if their huſbands and relations were 
defeated, in the enthuſiaſm of their courage and reſolution, they 
crowned her with flowers who. firſt made the propoſal. Many 
inſtances occur in the hiſtory of the Romans, of the Gauls, and 
Germans, and of other nations in ſubſequent periods; where wo- 
men being driven to deſpair by their enemies, have bravely: 
defended their walls, or waded through fields of blood to aſſiſt their 
countrymen, and free themſelves from ſlavery or from raviſhment.. 
Such heroic efforts are beauties, even. in. the character of the ſofter 
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fre, when they proceed from neceſſity; ; when from chihes;: a | 
are blemiſhes. of the moſt un-natural kind, indicating ' 4 heart of 


cruelty, lodged i in a form which un the . ene o nem 
and peace. 


? 


Ir has been alleged by bins uf the writers on Adv nature, 
that to the fair ſex the loſs of benuty is more alarming and in- 
ſupportable than the loſs of life; but even this loſs, however op- 


poſite to the feelings of their nature, they bave voluntarily con- 


ſented to ſuſtain, that they might not be objects of temptation to 
the lawleſs raviſher. The nuns of a convent in France, fearing 
they ſhould be violated. by a ruffian army, which had taken by 
ſtorm the town in which their convent was ſituated, at the recom- 
mendation of their abbeſs, mutually agreed to cut off alt their 
noſes, that they might ſave their chaſtity by becoming objects of 
diſguſt inſtead of deſite. Were we to deſcend to particulars, we 
could give innumerable inſtances of women, who, from Semiramis 
down to the preſent time, have diſtinguiſhed 1 themſelves by their 
courage. Such was Pentheſilia,. who, if we may credit ancient 
ſtory, led her army of viragoes to the aſſiſtance of Priam king of 
Troy; Thomyris, who encountered Cyrus king of Perſia; and 
Thaleſtris, famous for her fighting, as well as for her amours 
with Alexander the Great. Such was Boadicea, queen of the 
Britons, who led on that people to revenge the wrongs done to 


herſelf and her country by the Romans. And in later periods, 


ſuch was the Maid of Orleans, and Margaret of Anjou; Which 
laſt, accordipg to ſeveral hiſtorians, commanded” at no leſs than 


twelve pitched battles But we do not ctuſe to multiply inftances 


of this nature, as we have already ſaid enough to ſhew, that the 
ſex are not deſtitute of courage when that virtue becomes neceſſary; 
25 | | . d 
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and 1 were they poſſeſſed of it, when 1 it would diveſt 
them, of one of the principal qualities for which we love, and for 
which we value them.—No woman was ever held up as a pattern 
to her ſex, becauſe ſhe was intrepid and brave ; no woman ever 
conciliated the affections of che men, by rivalling them in what 
they reckon the peculiar excellencies of cheir own, character. 


ALTHOUGH it appears, from what we have related, chat an opi- 


nion has been pretty generally diffuſed among mankind, that the 
female ſex are in body and in mind greatly inferior to the male; 
yet that opinion has not been ſo univerſal as to exclude every ex- 


ception ; for whole nations in ſome periods, and ſorie indivi- 


duals in every period, have held'a contrary one. We have al- 
ready given ſome account of the veneration in which the an- 
cient Egyptians held their women; a veneratian which ſeems at 
leaſt to have continued to the days of Cleopatra. We have ſeen 
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other nations placing the fountain of honour in the ſex, and 


others again valuing every ſingle woman at the rate of fix men, 


We have ſeen the Germans admitting them to be preſent at, 


and to direct their councils. The Greeks, Romans, and ancient 
Britons, conſecrating them to the ſacred function of miniſtring at 
the altars of their gods. We have ſeen the inſtitution of chivalry 


raiſing them almoſt above the level of mortality. But in Italy, 


even in a period when chivalry had nearly expired, we find them 
riſen in the opinion of the men to a height at which they had 
never arrived before. In Rome, when it became fo venal, that every 
thing could be purchaſed for money, it was no uncommon thing 


for the wives or miſtreſſes of the rich and opulent to be deified 
after their death. In modern Italy, this ridiculous dignity was 


conferred, while living, upon Joan of Arragon, who was one of 
ee 5 8 3 
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the moſt Gül women of the Gixteenth century, in con- 


ſequence of a decree paſſed at Venice, in the year one thouſand five 


hundred and fifty-one, in the academy of the Dubbioſi. Upon 


her fiſter, the Marchioneſs de Guaſt, they likewiſe conferred the 
title of a divinity; and propoſed building a temple, in which they 
ſhould both be worſhipped together. But ſome of the academi- 
cians obſerving, that two divinities, eſpecially of the feminine gen- 


der, would probably not agree together in the ſame temple; it 
was at laſt reſolved, that the Marchioneſs ſhould be worſhipped 
by herſelf, and that to her - ſiſter, Joan of Arragon, ſhould be 


erected à temple, of which ſhe ſhould have the ſole poſſeſſion. 
It was accordingly raiſed, and ftood for ſome time the moſt de- 
monſtrative proof of human folly that hiſtory has any where re- 
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ſource of their ſuſtenance and their fortunes; but beſides the 
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\HE mutual inclination of the ſexes 0 to noch other, is the 
- ſource of many of the uſeful arts, and perhaps of all the 


; legant refinements ; by conſtantly exerting itſelf in Arenuous 


. +43 3 


endeayours to pleaſe; to be agreeable, and even to be n 5 i 


plies even the conveniences of life, 


: - \ 
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In the Arne of convenience and henley; - we have great- 


1 the advantage over the women, who, weak and belpleſe in 
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themſelves, naturally rely. on us for whatever is uſeful and 


whatever is neceſſary. In the articles of pleaſure and of refinement, 


they have as much the advantage of us, and we as naturally look 


up to them as the ſource of our pleaſures, as they do to us as the 


advantages of being ſo neceſſary to the women on account of 


and intrepid, have a thouſand ways of ingratiating themſelves 
into the favour of the ſex, and may practiſe them all with 
r and freedom; whereas, women mult endeavour to work 
- themſelves into our affection by methods ſilent and diſguiſed ; 
for, ſhould the maſk be thrown off, their intentions would not 


only be fruſtrated, but che very attempt would fix upon them 


” 


_ procuring them convenience and ſubſiſtence, men, by nature bold 
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the Aude of Babes and want of that modeſty which 
cuſtom has made ſo eſſential a part of female excellence. No- 
thing appears more evident, thin that we all wiſh women to be- 
agreeable, and to inſinuate themſelves into our favour, but then- 


we wiſh them to do ſo only by nature, and not by art, or at 


leaſt that the little art they employ, ſhould look a8 like nature as. 
5 | | 


Compelled to act 5 theſe FL EL BR the ſex are e obliged: 


Li 


to lay a perpetual reſtraint on. their behaviour, and often to diſ- 


claim by their words, and even by their actions, ſuch honeſt and 
virtuous attachments as: they approve | in. their hearts. When. 


they, however, direct their attacks upon no particular indivi idu⸗ 


but only ſtrive to cultivate their minds and adorn their ug 


chat they may become the more worthy. of being honourably 
attacked by us, we not only pardon, but love them for thoſe. 


arts, which, by. ner ae ere ſtill more e 
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Na run has given to men n flrength, and to ee * 


| our ſtrength endears us to chem, not only by affording them pro- 


. tection, but by its laborious efforts for their maintenance; their 


beauty endears them to us, not only by the delight it offers to 
our ſenſes, but alſo by that power it has of ſoftening and com- 


poſing our more rugged paſſions. Every animal is conſcious. of W 
its own ſtrength, and of the proper mode of employing it; wo- 


men, abundantly conſcious that theirs lies in their beauty, endea- 


vour with the utmoſt care to heighten and-improve it. To give . | 
ſome account of the many and various methode which have 
been and fall are made ule of for this purpoſe, is the ſubject. 


upon 


* OF,VOMENMN:. 


upon which we would wiſh at preſent to turn che attention of our 
fair readers. 


1 
0 9 


Nrxx to the procuring of daily food for the ſuſtenance of our 
bodies, that of clothing them ſeems the moſt eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary, and there are few inventions in which more ingenuity has 
been diſplayed, or more honour done to the human underſtand - 


Origin and 
"oh of cloth- 


* 


ing. The art of clothing ourſelves with decent propriety, is one 
of thoſe improvements which ſtrongly diſtinguiſh us from the 


brutes; that of clothing ourſelves with elegance, is one of thoſe 
which perpetually whet the i invention, and i e 2 man 
1 6 A0 — 

THovGH the uſe of cloaths may appear eſſentially neceſſary to 
us who inhabit the northern extremities of the globe, yet as they 
could not be fo in the warmer climates where they were firſt 
invented, ſome other cauſe than merely that of ſecuring the body 
from the injuries of the air muſt have given birth to them. 
There are in Aſia, which we ſuppoſe to have been firſt inhabited, 
a variety of places where cloaths would not only have been alto- 
gether uſeleſs, but alfo burdenſome ; yet over all this extenſive 
country, and in every other part of the world, except among 

a few of the moſt ſavage nations, all mankind have been, and 
fill are, accuſtomed to uſe ſome kind of covering for their 
bodies: Had clothes been "originally intended only for de- 


ö fending * the body againſt cold, it would naturally follow, 


that they muſt have been invented and brought to the great- 
eſt perfection in the coldeſt regions, and that the inhabitants of 
np wan tr vn impelled by yg ruſt og leaſt have 


Cloaths not 
invented 
merely to de- 
ſend from 
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invented before any of the colder countries were inhabited, and 
_ the inhabitants of ſome of the moſt inhoſpitable regions of the 


verſal z ſhame has been alleged as this other reaſon, and by ſome ſaid 
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neither of theſe is the caſe, for the art of making garments was 


globe, ty about pats mme are at . * 
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cauſe whichfirſt induced men to cover their bodies; ſome other reaſon 
At leaſt muſt have co- operated with it, to make the cuſtom ſo uni- 


to have been the only cauſe of the original invention of clothing. 
but this opinion is not ſupported by facts, for ſhame does not 
ſeem natural to- mankind; it is the child of art, and the nearer 


we approach to nature, the leſs we are acquainted with it. We 


have Ae ſeen that the natives of Otaheite have no ſuch feel- 


Won * the fame circumſtances and fituations as 8 among, i us, It 
would be endleſs ta enumerate the various countries in which: 
both ſexes are. entirely. naked, and conſequently. inſenſible on that 
account. of ſhame ; or, which, is, ſtill, a fironger proof of our 


aſſertion,, to enumerate thoſe, in. Which, though clothes are com- 


monly made uſe of, yet no ſhame is annexed to uncovering any 
part of the body. But that We may not build our hypotheſis 
entirely upon the cuſtoms. of ſavage life, let.us conſider the Rate - 


of infaney and youth in the moſt poliſhed ſociety. There nothing 
is more obvious, than that neither of the ſexes have any ſhame 
on, account of being naked when ſeveral years old, and that even- 
at the age of ſeven or eight, expoſing thoſe parts, of the body that 
| eee and is a circumſtance to which they pay ſo 


little 
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_”” gil] that mothers; and other peöple who have the "care DHA r. 
ef them, often find great difficulty in teaching them to conform — 
zin this particular to the euſtome of their country, and are fre- 
quently obliged even to make uſe of correction before they can 
obtain their purpoſe. To this teaching, and to this correction, 
vVve owe the firſt fenſations of ſhame, on expoſing ourſelves other- 
wiſe than the mode of our country preſcribes, and cuſtom keeps 
"up the ſenſation ever after; for ſliame is not excited upon deviat- 
ing from cuſtom, by doing things only which have a real turpitude - 
in their nature, but alſo by ee eld RO & an. 
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me dee de foregoling reaſtingit: ſkould: pet chat the in . 
of clothing was neither altogether owing to neceſſity, nor to ee; 
- ſhame, then the cauſe till remains to be diſcovered; and this * 
cauſe we ſuppoſe to have been a- kind of innate principle, eſpe- 
cially in the fair ſex,” prompting them to improve by art 
_ thoſe charms beſtowed on them by nature; The reaſons which 0 
induce us to be of this opinion: are, becauſe, as we obſerved oY 
above, clothes were invented in a climate where they were but 
Title wanted to defend from the cold, and in a period when the 
human race were too innocent, as well as too rude and unculti- 
vated, to have acquired the ſenſe of ſhame-; becauſe, alſo, in look- 
ing over the hiſtory of mankind, it appears, that an appetite for 
ornament, if we may ſo call it, is univerſally diffuſed among 
them; wherever they have the leaft- leiſure from the indiſpenſible 
duty of procuring daily food, or are not depreſſed with the moſt 
abſolute ſlavery; every ſavage people, even though totally naked, 
ſheww their love of ornament by marks, ſtains, and paintings of | 
various kinds, "upon their bodies, and theſe frequently: ofthe. . 7 : 
on moſt. 
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Cc 3 moſt ſhining and gaudy colours. Every people, whole country 
—— aàfords any materials, and who have acquired any art in 
fabricating them, ſhew all the ingenuity they can in deck- 
ing and adorning themſelves to the beſt advantage, with 
what they have thus fabricated. -Circumſtances ſtrongly demon- 
ſtrate, that the love of ornament is a natural principle, which 
:ſhews itſelf in every climate, and in every country, almoſt with- 
out one ſingle exception. But further, were clothes intended 
only to defend from the cold, or to cover ſhame, the moſt plain 
and ſimple would ſerve theſe purpoſes; at leaſt as well, if not bet- 
ter, than the moſt gay and ornamental; but the plain and the 
ſimple, every where give way to the gay and the ornamental. 


Ornament, therefore, muſt have been one of the cauſes which 
1 birth to the origin of ane | 


hy. might As there i is in a human nature a Foe —— to ha love — 
0 a love of variety, this might likewiſe contribute to. the uſe of clothing; 
variety. abſolute nakedneſs is the moſt deſtructive of variety, having 
8 nothing to preſent but the ſame object, in the ſame ſhape and 
| colour, and without any other variation of circumſtances than 
hat ariſe from change. of attitude: : ſuch uniform and unvaried 
objects, as they make no new impreſſions on the ſenſes, are not 
likely to excite, and ſtill leſs likely to continue the paſſion of love; 
to do either of which, it is neceſſary that our ſenſes ſhould. be 
ſtruck with a variety of appearances, | In countries where wo- 
men are conſtantly in the original dreſs of nature, they are much 
| leſs objects of deſire, than where they are enabled by dreſs to vary 
their figure and their ſhape, conſtantly to ſtrike us with ſome new 
appearance, and to ſhew, or conceal from us, a part of their 
charms, : as it ſhall beſt anſwer their i It i is probable that 2 
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on bie early acquainted. with all the diſadvantages of ap- CH A AP. 


pearing perpetually the ſame 3 and that to remedy them, they wo 


contrived, ' by degrees, to alter. themſelves by the 9 of 
dreſs and ornament... a 


— 


Brclbsk ſavage life is the ſtate that approathes the neareſt to Omement 

| nature; and becauſe, in this ſtate, women ſometimes neglect an 

| every kind of dreſs and ornament, it has therefore been con- 1 _ : 
: cluded, that to-drefs, and to ornament themſelves, is a paſſion 


not natural. to the ſex : but this concluſion will be found to be 


improperly drawn, by conſidering, that wherever women totally. 
negle& ornament and dreſs, it is either where they have no mate 
rials for theſe purpoſe as in the Streights of Magellan; or where 
they are ſo depreſſed. with ſlavery and ill-uſage, as on the banks of 
. the Oroonoka, that even a paſſion ſo natural, is totally ſuppreſſed 
by the ſeverity of their fate; ; for even in the moſt ſavage ftates of 
mankind, . if the women are not depreſſed with abject ſlavery, . 
they make every effort, and ſtrain every nerve to get materials 
of finery and of dreſs. On the coaſt of Patagonia, where 
the natives of both ſexes are almoſt entirely naked, the women, 
in» point of ornament, were. much on an equality with the men, 
and painted nearly in the ſame manner; and one of them, finer 
than any of her male or female companions, had not only brace- 
lets on her arms, but ſtrings of beads alſo interwoven with her 
hair. Among many of the tribes of wandering Tartars, who are Pg 
almoſt as rude and uncultivated as imagination can paint them, the 
women, even though in a great meaſure confined, are loaded with 
a profuſion of the richeſt ornaments their huſbands or relations 
can procure for them. But it would be needleſs to adduce any 


more proots in lupport of our opinion; the whole 3 of man- 
I: „ 
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c wy P. Kind, ancient and bn: 15 10 full of them, chat, 40 we draw 
A general-conchiſions: from particular inſtances, we cannot enter- 


primitive 


clochipg. 


tain a doubt, that the love of E gary is more natural to the other 
ſex chan to ours. | 


2 


% 


a Simplicity of TAXING it then for granted, that the love of dreſs is a Ae 


appetite, we may reaſonably conclude, łhat it began to ſhew itſelf 


in a very early period of antiquity ; but in what manner it was 


| firſt exerted, and what materials originally offered themſelves for 


its gratification, are ſubjects of which we know but little: the firſt 
garment mentioned by hiſtory, was compoſed of leaves ſewed to- 


gether, but with what they were ſewed, we have no account; 
from this hint, it is reaſonable to preſume, that mankind, in the 
firſt ages, made uſe of ſuch materials for dreſs as nature preſented, 
and needed the leaſt preparation. Strabo tells us, that ſome na- 
tions made uſe of the bark of trees, others of herbs or reeds, 


Eran woven together: : but of all other materials, the ſkins of 


animals ſeem to have been the moſt univerſally uſed in the ages we 


are conſidering; but being then | ignorant of the method of making 
theſe ſkins flexible by the art of tanning, or of ſeparating the 


| hair from them, they wore them in the ſame ſtate in which they 


came from the bodies of the animals: finding them, however, 
cumberſome and inconvenient in this condition, it is natural to 
ſuppoſe, that they ſoon applied themſelves to diſcover ſome me- 
thod of rendering them more pliable, and better adapted to their 
Pyrpoſes; ; but when, or where, they diſcovered this method is un- 
certain. The ancient annals of China inform us, that Tehin- 
fang, one of their, firſt. kings, taught them to prepare the ſkins 
of animals for garments, by taking off the hair with a wooden 


roller; z but even after the ſkins of animals were, by the various 


methods 
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bitious of Wee themſelves agreeable to each other, they en- 


0 WOMEN. 


methods ptactiſed i in. different countries,. rendered ſomething more 
convenient, they were not naturally adapted to form a neat and 
commodious covering for the human body; many of them were 
too little, others too large; thoſe that were too large, it was an 
eaſy matter to make leſs at pleaſure; but thoſe that v were too little, 


could not be enlarged without the art of ſewing them together; 


an art, which a great part of mankind were long in diſcovering. 


Thread does not appear to have been among the moſt early inven- 
tions, as we may ſuppoſe from finding many ſavage nations at this 
day without it; and without thread, they could do nothing. He- 
ſiod tells us, That, inſtead of thread, the ancients uſed 1 the ſinews 
of animals:dried, and ſplit. into ſmall fibres. Thorns, ſharp bones, 
and the like, ſupplied the place of needles, and of thoſe rude ma- 
terials; and in this rude manner were the clothes, o or rather r cover 
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ings,. of the-firſt ages made ; but We muſt obſerye, that they were 


not fitted to the body as at preſent; but all looſe, and nearly of 
an equal ſize; a eircumſtance ſtrongly proved by the many 


changes of raĩment which were in the poſſeſſion of the great, and 


of which. they made preſents to ſuch as they were inclined to 
honour, and in which they uſed to clothe e the gueſts, who. came to 
viſit them; . purpoſes which they never could have anſwered, had 
they been all exactly fitted to the body of the original owner; 
but this cireumſtance is alſo further proved from the clothing. of 
thoſe nations which retain Rill, the ſtrongeſt traces of antiquity. 

The garments of the Welch, and Scotch Highlanders, are, at this 


day, ſo wide and looſe, that TT may WF be auen to the 
uſe af any wearer. tram Mg Md: . i l 
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AS ſociety began to improve, and the, Loew ans more. am- 
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deavoured to diſcover ſach materials as couid be mide; inte gar- 
ments of a more commodious and agreeable nature chan the leaves 
or bark of trees, or the ſkins of animals; and their firft efforts 
were probably made upon camet's hair; a material which they 
fill work up into clothing in the Eaſt. From camels hair, the 
tranfition to woot was eaſy and natural; aud it would ſoon be 
found, that either of them formed a covering, not only more pl 
able, warm, and ſubſtantial; but alſo more elegant, than any ching 

they had before been accuſtomed to. At what period they firſt in - 
vented: the art of converting theſe materials into garments is un- 
certain: all we know is, that it was very early; for, in the 
patriarchal ages, we are told of the great care taken by the inha- 
bitants of Paleſtine and Mefopotamia, in ſheeriug their ſheep;. 
the wool of which. they, no doubt, had the art of making into 
covering and to ornament. The uſes which were now made of 
wool and of camePs hair, might poſſibly ſuggeſt the firſt ideas of 
ſeparating into diſtinct threads the fibres of plants, fo as to con- 
vert them into the ſame uſes: however that be, it is certain, that 
this art was early eultivated. In the plagues which were ſent to 
diſtreſs Egypt, on account of the Iſraelites, we read of the deſtrue- 
tion of the flax; and in periods a little poſterior, we have fre- 
quent mention made of the fine linen of Egypt. Such rl the 
materials in which men clothed themſelves in the firſt ages. We 
- ſhall now. take a ſhort - view. of. what r had for. ornament and 
ſhow. 5 25 


In the os of Aisha che art of ornamenting be body with 
various materials was far from being unknown to many of the 
Aſiatic nations; they had then jewels of ſeveral kinds, as well as 
veſſels of gold and ſilver. Eliezar, Abraham's ſervant, when he 
55 went. 
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went to court Rebecca,” for Laas his maſter's ſon, carried n 
with him jewels of gold, and of ſilver, and bracelets, and rings, 
as preſents to procure him a favourable reception We find the 
ſame Rebecca afterwards in poſſeſſion of perfumed garments, 
which ſhe put on her ſon Jacob, to enable him to cheat his father, 
by paſſing himſelf upon him for his brother Eſau. Perfumes and 
odours muſt then have been introduced; and when they had 
arrived at the laxury of perfuming their apparel, we may con- 
clude, that the modes of drefling in thoſe days were not ſo plain 


and ſimple as ſome would endeavour to perſuade us. Jacob gave 


his beloved ſon Joſeph 4 coat of divers colours, ſuppoſed to: be 
made of cotton, and finer than thoſe of his brethren; which was 
the cauſe of their ſelling bim for a ſlave imo Egypt. But notwieh- 
ſtanding all this finery, the people of the primitive ages 
were not acquainted with the art of dreſſing gracefully; 
their upper garment was only a- piece of cloth, in which they 
wrapped themſel ves; not had they any other contrivance to keep 
theſe firm about them, than by holding them round their bodies. 
Many uncultivated nations at this day exhibit the fame rude ap- 


pearance. We have a ſtriking inftance of it in Otaheite, where 


the people wrap themſelves in pieces of cloth of a length al- 
moſt incredible; and the higher the rank of the wearer, fo much 
the more is the length of his cloth augmented. In the patri- 
archal ages, the Iſraelites had advanced a few fteps beyond the 
ſimplicity we have now deſcribed ; they had garments made with 
ſleeves, and cloaks which they threw over all; but their ſhoes 
were like thoſe of the neighbouring nations, only compoſed of 
pieces of leather, to defend the ſoles of their feet, and faſtened on 
with thongs. So ſlightly defended, they never could travel on 


1 nor ne flir abroad, without having their feet much de- 
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firſt ages, not 
deſcribed, 
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filed; it was therefore always neceſſary to waſh them when they 


got home, a ceremony often mentioned in the ſcripture; which 
the ſervant generally performed to his 1 and che * 


ret .in , un. rar pre atifler ( 
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1 all theſe anecdotes of the areſ of th firſt ages, it is not 
a little ſurpriſing, that we have no account of what was worn by 
the women, except the fe ornaments we have already mentioned 
being given to Rebecca. But though we cannot now conjecture 
what was their dreſs, we are aſſured, that it differed on account 
of different circumſtances. For Tamar, when ſhe went to ſit 
by the way-ſide, to impoſe herſelf upon Judah for an harlot, was. 
habited in the garments, peculiar to a widow, which ſhe put off, 
and dreſſed herſelf in ſuch-as were peculiar to an harlot. Whence 
it appears, that not only widows and harlots, but perhaps ſeveral - 
other conditions, were diſtinguiſhed from one another by particu- 
lar -drefſes a. ſtrong proof that dreſs was in theſe periods a 
circumſtance of no ſmall importance, and greatly attended to; 
for, where dreſs is only in its infancy, it is not made uſe of as a. 


badge to diſtinguiſi one perſon from another; but in poliſhed: 


nations, it is not only made uſe of to diſtinguiſh Ge but even. 
n and n are marked out; * it. A rt 


- SOME of the eee nations, and W the Mi- 


dianites, had, in the primitive ages, carried their attention to 


dreſs. ſtill farther than the Iſraelites; for we read in the boox of 
Judges, of their gold chains, bracelets, rings, tablets, purple or- 
naments of their kings, and even gold chains or collars for the 
necks of their camels. Though the dreſs of the common people 
of 0. ſeems to * been n * the great made uſe of a. 
Variety 


agreeable variety; and Pliny tells us, that they painted linen by 
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variety of decorations. They had changes of raiment. Joſeph C 95 P, 
gave changes of raiment to each of his brethren. They wore: — 
garments made of cotton, and coſtly chains about their necks. 

As to the dreſs of the women, all we know of it is, that they 

had only one kind, whereas the men had more; whether by one 

Eind of dreſs only, is meant, that all their variety of changes were 
made in one faſhion, or of the ſame ſort of materials, is uncer- 
tain; but however this be, they had; beſides their clothes, a va- 
riety of ornaments; for Moſes tells us, that when the Iſraelites 
finally departed from Egypt, they were ordered to borrow jewels- 
of gold and jewels of ſilver, to put them on their ſons and daugh- 
ters, and to ſpoil the Egyptians. Nor need we wonder, that they 
were poſſeſſed of theſe things at the period when the Iſraelites 
went out from them, for even in the days of Joſeph, luxury 
and magnificence were carried to a great height; they had, beſides 
their jewels, veſſels of gold and filver, rich ſtuffs, and perfumes ; 
were waited upon by a great number of ſlaves, and drawn in 
chariots, of which they had ſeveral ſorts : they had embroideries 
of various kinds, which were alſo uſed among the neighbouring 
nations; for Moſes mentions works of embroidery, with an 


laying certain drugs upon it. From all. theſe anecdotes, as well 
as from the immenſe ſums which we have already taken notice - 
of being allotted to the toilette of the queens of Egypt, we may 
conclude, that the dreſs of their women was at leaſt coſtly, if not 
elegant. We ſhall finiſh what we had to ſay on-this ſubject by; 
obſerving, that what moſt particularly diſtinguiſhed this people, 
was their attention to cleanlineſs ; they not only kept their gar- 
ments exceedingly neat; but the Wann had them waſhed every” 
time * Put them on. 
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Tur besey wh in en een the: ſubject of praĩiſe and of 


flattery, we may infer from the nature of man, as well as learn 


from the ſangs of the ancient bards. When women were praiſed, 


when hey were flattered on this ſubject, it was natural for them 
to wiſh to ſee thoſe charms of which they had heard ſo much; 
but what all their ingenuity could not diſcover, they were di- 
rected to by chance. Some perſon, looking on the clear ſurface 
of a ſmooth pool, ſaw his own image in the water; whether this 
furniſhed the firſt hint that every poliſhed ſurface would have the 


ſame effect, ot whether chance directed to that diſcovery alſo, is 


uncertain, but we find the uſe of mirrors in a very early period 
in Egypt; and from them, probably, the Iſraelites farſt borrowed 
that art; for mirrors were common among them in their paſſage 
through the wilderneſs, as appears from Moſes having made his 
laver of braſs, of the mirrors offered by the women who. at- 
tended at the door of the tabernacle, The art of making mirrors 
of glaſs was not known in theſe days. The firſt and beſt are ſaid. 
to have been made long after, of a ſand found on the coaſts of the 
Tyrian ſea; thoſe then in uſe were made of highly poliſhed. 


metal. In Egypt, and in Paleſtine, they were of braſs. When 
the ancient Peruvians were firſt, diſcovered, their mirrors were 
of braſs: and, at this day, in the Eaſt, they are commonly made 
of that, or ſome other metal, capable of receiving a fine poliſh. 


THz uſe of mirrors, among the Egyptians and Iſraelites, is a. 
proof that the ages under review were not ſo rude and ſimple as 
ſome would inſinuate. Many nations at this period have not ar- 


rived to the knowledge of mirrors. The people of New Zealand. 


were ſurpriſed. at this mode of viewing their own faces, and be- 


haved on the occaſion with a mixture of the moſt: ridiculous. gri- 
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maee and merriment. Almoſt every writer of voyages into ſa- © H AP. 
vage countries, preſents us with hiſtories of a ſimilar nature. How Z 
rapid is / the progreſs of human genius in ſome countries? Ho- 
flow in others? Whenice” ariſes this diverfity ? Is it from cli- 
mate, from neceſſity, or from a difference in the original powers 
and faculties of the mind ? Is it poſſible that ſavages never have 
ſeen themſelves.in the water? If they have, why ſhould they be 
D er mmm its 4 mene boi ; 
n dani e part of db body een eee 00 
graces are moſt conſpicuouſly placed; but as none could ſee her 
on face without the aſſiſtance of art; before the uſe of mirrors, a 
woman muſt have entirely depended on the relation of others, 
Sic ſhe. was beautiful or otherwiſe; on her own dexterity, 
or the word of her handmaid, ſke muſt have reſted the important 
affair of having her head - dreſs properly adjuſted, and the colour 
ſuited to her complexion ; points in which ſhe might often be de- 
ceived, but which the uſe of a mirror put in her own power” to 
| diſcover: Mirrors, therefore, with regard to their utility in fe- 
male life; may be juſtly reckoned among the moſt valuable of hu- 
man inventions. What kind of dreſs was uſed for the head in the 
primitive ages we know not; all that we have any account of 
concerning it is, that on fome oceaſions the women uſed veils. If 
the dreſs of the head was however as fim ple in its conftruc- 


tion, as that of the body, the adjuſting. of it would require but 
little ne and ew leſs i nk | 
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N (pada fo remote as held ws are now nts, 101 is as im- 

poſſible for us to give any diſtinct detail of the various dreſſes 
uſed for the body, as of thoſe uſed for the head; we have neither 
deſcriptions nor monuments left to elucidate ſo dark a ſubject; nor, 
if we had, is it our intention to give à minute and circumſtantial 
detail of every article uſed at the female toilette: we only mean 
to point out how far dreſs has been an object of general at- 
tention, and | in what manner this attention has exerted itſelf ; 


and we ſhall leave our readers to make their own reflections, how 


far a knowledge of the care beſtowed on this article may eluci- 


date the manners of the times, and how theſe manners 's might 


influence the modes of dreſſing. 


, - 


2 


195768 aa ſation. of 3 A the * 
luxury of dreſs, affords a conſtant opportunity of endeavouring to, 


perſuade us, that our own times ſurpaſs in this artiele every thipg 


that has gone before us; and chat our own country ſurpaſſes. all the 
world. But this is no more than mere declamation; 3. for if we. 
look back even to very remote periods of antiquity, we ſhall find, 


that the ſame thing was then the ſubject of declamation as well as 


at preſent. The third chapter of Iſaiah preſents us with an ac- 
count of the finery of the daughters of Babylon, which no mo- 
dern extravagance has . equalled. Homer dreſſes ſeveral 
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of his heroes and batten with a magnificence to which we are 


ſtrangers; and Cleopatra exhibited an extravagance in her dreſs 
and entertainments, which in our times would beggar the moſt 
wealthy potentate on the globe. Even in the days of Moſes, 
they were acquainted with the art of poliſhing precious ſtones ; 
and not only knew how to ſet, but what appears more extraor- 


The ephod of Aaron was adorned with two onyxes ſet in gold, 
on each of which the names of ſix of the tribes of Iſrael were en- 


graved. The breaſt-plate of judgment, ſhone with twelve pre- 


cious ſtones of different colours, upon every one of which was the 
name of one of the twelve tribes. We might eaſily multiply 


inſtances to ſhew the ſplendour and magnificence of the ancients 


but thoſe already given are ſufficient to teach us how little reaſon 


there is for declaimers to vilify the preſent times, nor have they 
more reaſon to exclaim againſt this country; whoever has ſeen 
the ſplendour and magnifbenee of the __ mut der e at caring. 
fatire e on that of nn | 


\{Nowwritmeminbin: all the precious tones made uſe of by 
che ancients, it is probable, that they were unacquainted with 
che diamond, which modern refinement has ſtamped with ſuch an 


immenſe value; ſome have imagined, that Homer and Heſiod 


dinary, were - alſo acquainted with the art of engraving them. 


by 
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Ancients not 
acquainted 
with the 
diamond. 


have mentioned this ſtone by the name of Adamas and Adamanti- 
nos; but it has been more judiciouſly ſuppoſed, that theſe Greek 


terms have not the leaſt relation to it; and Pliny, who has taken 
much pains to inveſtigate the diſcovery of precious ſtones, can 
find no mention of this till a period near the beginning of the 
- Chriſtian æra. But long after the diſcovery of diamonds, they 


did not, for want of being properly poliſhed, r half the 
Vor. II. 1 | luſtre 


e „ Tran irre 


0 * F. luſtre they do at prefent; the art of giving them this Iuſtre by 
——— poliſhing them with their own duſt, is but a late invention, and 


aſcribed to Lewis de Berquen, a native of * who lived only | 
about three hundred * ago. 5 | 


Diamonds, A. DESIRE of 3 the public bib aber naturally firſft 
where found. 
prompted the human race to arnament themſelves with the moſt 

ſhining and brilliant things which nature could ſupply. Among 

all theſe, the diamond, after it was diſcovered, held the firſt 

rank; it was, therefore, natural, that the mines which produce 

it ſhould be fought after with avidity, and preſerved with care. 

The oldeſt diamond mine that we know of, is in the tiver 

Gouel, which is one of thoſe that empty themſelves into the 
Ganges. The chain, of mountains which runs between Cape 
Comorin and Bengal has yielded a large quantity of diamonds ;. 

they are there found in cluſters, lying at from ſix to twelve feet 

| below the ſurface of the ground. The iſle of Borneo, ac- 

cording to ſome travellers, produces a few diamonds; more are 

found in Viſapour and Golconda; the mines of Viſapour have 
been known about three hundred years, and thoſe of Golconda 

not above half that time. About the beginning of the preſent 
century fome ſlaves, who were condemned to look for gold at 
Sierra-go-frio in Brazil, uſed to find ſome little bright ſtones, 
which they threw away as of no conſequence; a few of theſe, 
however, being preſerved, and ſhewn to the governor-general of 
the mines, he had them examined by able artiſts, who declared 

that they were fine diamonds. Soon after this, ſearch was made 

for them with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a few years the Rio- Janeiro 

fleet brought to Liſbon eleven hundred and forty-ſix ounces of 

them, This produced ſuch a plenty, that their price was conſider= 
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| «bly diminiſhed ; but the Portugueſe wlbifey, 4 in order to tein- 
Nate them in their original value, conferred on -a company the 
exdluſive privilege of ſearching for and ſelling them; and leſt the 


avidity of the company ſhould fruftrate the intention of the 
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miniſtry, it was ſtipulated, that no more than ſix hundred ſlaves 


ſhould be employed in the mines, and that all diamonds exceed- 
ing a certain weight ſhould be the property of the king. Avarice 


. tramples upon every right human and divine. It was not thought 


ſufficient that death ſhould'be the conſequence of encroaching on 


this privilege of the company; but, as a further ſecurity, it was 
_ thought fieceſfary to depopulate all the places that lay in the 
neighbourhood of the mines, and turn the whole into a ſolitary 
- waſte, -inacceſſible to human foot. This waſte at preſent compre- 
hends a ſpace of three hundred miles, in which there is only one 
large village, inhabited entirely by the ſlaves of the company. 80 
mort an account of this the moſt important of all bagatelles, we 

hope our readers will not conſider as foreign to our ſubject, 


eſpecially as it is now not only ſuch an article of commerce 


and luxury, but alſo the ornament which, of all others, is moſt 
eagerly ſought after by the fair ſex, and the badge which diſtin- 


-  guiſhes opulence nee from the lower a more en 
ranks of life. | 


— of the n e like thoſe of . 
eee and ſuffer by deeay; but the ſpecies itſelf, always the 
ſame, is conſtantly diſtinguiſhed by the fame propenſities, and 

actuated by the ſame paſſions; it treads in the ſame path that-it 

did five thouſand years ago, dignity and power were then, as 
well as now, in many places conferred by opulence, and diſtin“ 
pomp od ornament and dreſs; and beauty was fond of adding 
. „„ | to 
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CHAP. to nature by all the e and embellihmenta of - art. 


embroidery, and enriched with rubies, emeralds, ſaphires, pearls, 
and other jewels, of which che Eaſt has always been _ remarkably 


| excellence, and bore an exceeding high Price, this luxurious | 


ne And. IM have already ſeen, was diſtinguiſhed by a great 
profuſion of ornaments ; the greateſt part of the heroes of Homer 


were diſtinguiſhed by the richneſs and brilliancy,of their, armour; 


and the kings of the ancient Medes and Perſians, and of many of 


the neighbouring nations, had an ene as p de of their 
reer and "ns + 7 | 1 
1 b. 15 
Bur to return foam the ſubject of badges of diftinQion, to the 
dreſs and ornament of common life. In ancient Babylon, the men 
wore ſtuffs wrought with gold and ſilver, ornamented with coſtly 


productive; collars of gold were alſo a part of their finery ; ſuch 
was the dreſs of their men; that of their women has not been ſo 
particularly deſcribed, but when we conſider. the rank which 


women held among them, and the natural propenſity of the {ex 
to dreſs and ornament, we have reaſon to believe it was till more 

_ coſtly. and magnificent, eſpecially as we ſo frequently find the 

Prophets reproving the daughters of Babylon for their pride, and 


the vanity which they diſplayed, in the variety and ſplendour of 
their attire, To the coſtlineſs of the materials of their garments, 


the Babyloniſh women frequently added the expence of the moſt 
precious perfumes, with which they perfumed not only their 
apparel, but alſo their bodies; and as it is well known that the 
perfumes of Babylon were every where famous for their ſuperior 


article muſt an added ee to the Sapente jo. the female 
ee, 156 — | 
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ny 1 4 00 ornament did not leſs excite the attention of the © 3 AP. 


Medes and Perſians than of the Babylonians; the women of theit — 


kings were habited in all the pomp of Eaſtern magnificence, and 
the revenues of whole provinces were frequently employed in 
decorating her who happened to be the greateſt favourite. The 
queens” had certain diſtricts ſet apart for maintaining their 
toilette and wardrobe, one for the veil,” another for the girdle, 
&c. and theſe diſtricts took their names from the different parts 
of the dreſs to which they were appropriated, as the queen's 
girdle,” che queen's mantle, &c. The Medes, when a diſtin& 
nation, appear to have paid the greateſt attention to drefs, for 
the luxury and maghificence of which, they are frequently ex- 
claimed againſt by the writers of antiquity. They wore long 
flowing robes with large hanging fleeves ; theſe robes were inter- 


woven with a variety of different colours, all of the moſt gaudy 


and ſhining nature; and, beſides, they were richly embroidered 
with gold and ſilver. They were likewiſe loaded with bracelets, 
gold chains, and necklaces adorned with precious ſtones, and 
wore upon the head a kind of tiara or high pointed cap, exceed- 
ingly magnificent; nay, ſo far had they carried their attention 


to every ſpecies of decoration, that they even tinged their eyes 


and eye-brows, painted their faces, and mingled artificial with 


their natural hair. Such, in the articles of dreſs and ornament, 


was the care and attention of the men; antiquity has left us in 


the dark concerning that of their women, and has only informed 


us in general, that they were exceedingly beautiful. We may, 
cherefore, reaſonably ſuppoſe,” that, in a country where dreſs was 


ſo much cultivated, they did not leave thoſe charms'of nature un- 


aſſiſted, but ſtrove to improve them by every ornament of art. 


* 
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variety of the heroes of Homer, and the other ancient writers; 


THE HISTORY. 


- NoTWtTHSTANDING what we have now mentioned, in 
looking over the hiſtory of antiquity, we are apt at firſt view to 
imagine, that the ancient heroes deſpiſed dreſs, as an effeminacy 
in which it was below their notice to indulge themſelves, Her- 
cules had only a lion's ſkin flung over, his ſhoulders, and a 


are wrapped in thoſe of the different animals they had deſtroyed; 


- but this ſeems only to have been the mode in which they clothed 
themſelves-in ordinary life, or perhaps rather when they went to 


war, or to hunting, in order to make them appear more terrible; 
for on public occaſions, when ceremony was thought neceſſary, 
they had other garments of a very different nature. The mantle 
of Ulyſſes is deſcribed by Homer as an extraordinary piece of 


nnery, and ſeveral of the reſt of his heroes are now and then in- 


troduced in the utmoſt magaificence of dreſs that gods and -men 


eould - fabricate for them; even in the heroic ages, the Greeks 
wore clothes adorned with gold and Glver, and ladies of diſtino- 
tion had long flowing robes faſtened with claſps of gold, and 
bracelets of the ſame metal adorned with amber; nor were they 


chen inconſcious that nature might be improved by art, for they 


endeavoured to improve their complexions by ſeveral forts of 
paint, in compoſing and laying on of which, they were ſearcely 
leſs dextrous than the ladies of the firſt rank and faſhion at 
Verſailles. But with all theſe loads of finery, the-ancients were 

ſtrangere to elegance, and even to convenience, in their dreſs. In 
the times we are ſpeaking of, the Greeks had no ſhoes, but only 
a kind of ſandals, which they put on when they went out; neither 


Aid they know the uſe of breeches, ſtockings, nor drawers, nor 
pins, nor buckles, nor buttons, nor pockets; they had not in- 


vented the art of lining _ and when cold, were obliged to 
HY" uf 
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As the Greeks a from ths beberky of adde wats Dreſs of the 
among other articles of culture, they began to beſtow more atten- — 1 
tion on the convenience and elegance of dreſs. At Athens, the f 
ladies commonly employed the whole morning in dreffing them- 
ſelves in a decent and becoming manner; their toilette eonſiſted 
in paints and waſhes, of ſuch a nature as to clean and beautify the 
kin, and they took great care to clean their teeth, an article at 
preſent too much neglected: ſome alſo blackened their eyebrows, 
and, if neceſſary, ſupplied the deficiency of the vermillion; n 
their lips, by a paint ſaid to have been exceedingly- beautiful. 
At this time the women in the Greek iſlands make much uſe of 
a paint which they call Sulama, which imparts a beautiful red- 
neſs to the cheeks, and gives the fkin a remarkable glofs. Poſſi- 
bly this may be the ſame with that made uſe of in the times we 
are conſidering ; but however that be, ſome of the Greek ladies 
at preſent gild their faces all over on the day of their marriage, ; 
and conſider this coating as an irreſiſtible charm ; and in the 
iſland of Scios, 'their ' dreſs does not a little refemble that of 
2 ancient Sparta, for they go with their boſoms uncovered, and 
with gowns which only reach to the calf of their leg, in order to / 4 
ſhew their fine garters, which are commonly red ribbons curiouſſy 
embroidered; But to return to ancient Greece, the ladies ſpent like- 
wiſe a part of their time in compoſing head-dreſſes, and though 
we have reaſon to ſuppoſe that they were not then ſo prepoſte- 
rouſly fantaſtic as thoſe preſently compoſed by a Pariftan milliner, 
yet they were probably objects of no ſmall induſtry and attention, 
_— as we find that they then dyed their hair, perfumed it 
6 | with 
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with the moſt colly eſſences, and by the means of bot i irons diſ- 


— poſed of it in curls, as fancy or faſhion directed. Their clothes 


Dreſs of the 
Roman wo- 
MEN, 


were made of ſtuffs ſo extremely light and fine. as to ſhew their 
ſhapes, without offending againſt the rules of decency. At 


Sparta, the caſe was widely different; we ſhall not deſcribe the 


dreſs of the women, it is ſufficient to ſay, that it has been loudly 


| nnen 


the ſubject. : ' i 4 


FROM, what has now been related it appears, that the women 
of antiquity were not leſs ſolicitous about their perſons than the 
moderns, and that the materials for decorating them, were neither 
ſo few, nor, ſo ſimple, as has been by ſome; imagined; facts 
which, in the review of the Romans, will appear ſtill more con- 
ſpicuous. In the more early periods. of that great republic, the 
Romans, in heir perſons as well as in their manners, were ſimple 

and unadorned; we ſhall, therefore, paſs over the attire of theſe 
times, and confine our obſervations. to thoſe when the wealth of the | 

whole world centred within the walls of Rome. 


Tur Roman ladies went to bathe - in the. morning, 4 from. 


thence returned to the toilette, where women of rank and 


fortune had a number of ſlaves to attend on and do every thing 
for them, while themſelves, looking conſtantly in their glaſſes, 
practiſed various attitudes, ſtudied. the . airs of negligence, the 

ſmiles that beſt became them, and directed the placing of every. 


lock of the hair, and every part of the head - dreſs. Coquettes, 
ladies of mgroſe temper, and thoſe. whoſe charms had not attracted 


ſa much natice as they expected, often blamed the flaves who 


. dent for this, AAS; of ſucceſs; 5 and if we may believe 


8 . Juvenal, 
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Juvenal, 8 chaſtiſed them for it with the moſt unfeeling © H A f. 


os 


ſeverity. At firſt, the. maids who attended the toilette were to —— 


Alliſt in adjuſting every part of the dreſs, but afterward each had 


her proper taſk aſſigned her; one had the combing, curliag, and 


dreſſing of the hair; another managed the perfumes ; a third diſ- 
poſed of the jewels, as fancy or faſhion directed; a fourth laid on 
the paint and coſmetics; all theſe, and ſeveral others, had names 
expreſſive of their different employments: but beſides theſe, 

whoſe buſineſs it was to put their hands to the labour of the 
Toilette, there were others, who, acting in a ſtation more exalted, 


only attended to give their opinion and advice, to declare what 


colours moſt ſuited the complexion, and what method of dreſſing 
gave the greateſt additional luſtre to the charms of nature. To 
this important council of the toilette we have no account of the 
male ſex being ever admitted: this uſeful, though perhaps inde- 
licate invention was reſerved for the ladies of Paris, who wiſely 


conſidering, that as they dreſs only for the men, the men muſt be 


the beſt judges of what will pleaſe ee 


face, the Roman ladies were hardly more attentive to the face 
itſelf, than to the decorations that ſurrounded it; they had combs 


of box and of ivory for the hair, the curls of which they faſtened 


with gold and ſilver pins; beſides theſe, they commonly ſtuck 
into their hair, pins ſet with pearl, and plaited it with chains 


and rings of gold, or with purple or white ribbons, ſhining with 
jewels and precious ſtones; they had alſo in their ears, rings of 
gold, loaded with pearl, or other jewels. | The modern gigantic | 


head-dreſs, of the preſent time, with all its combs, - and wool, 


and curls, is not the invention of this age 3 it is at leaſt as old as 
Vor- II. 1 1 the 


: As the loves and the graces more Bl NG reſide in the 
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the times we are delineating : the Roman ladies, by the affiſtance. 


— of borrowed hair or wool, decorated their heads with treſſes, 


knots, and curls, all ſo variouſly diſpoſed, and in fo many dif- 
ferent ſtories one above another, that the whole looked like a 


regular piece of architecture: nor was it always neceſſary that a 


lady ſhould ſpend her | precious time in fitting to have her upper 
apartments built-upon in this manner ; the Romans, as well as 
the moderns, knew how to mingle convenience with folly, they 
could purchaſe in the ſhops, as at preſent, a head-dreſs ready 
built, which they had only the trouble to clap on. It would be 
tedious to mention the various forms in which theſe yoluminous 
head: dreſſes were conſtructed; ſuffice it to ſay, that there were 


ſome modes of dreſſing the head which were conſidered as diſtin- 


guiſhing marks of modeſty and virtue, while others were as ſtrong b 
8 — of lewdueſe and debauchery. 


Bur the diſpoling of the hair in various forms aid figures; Þ 
the interweaving it with ribbons, jewels, and gold ; were not the 
only methods they made uſe of to make it agreeable to the taſte ; 


: light-coloured hair had the preference of all others ; both men 


and women therefore dyed their hair of this colour, then per- 
fumed it with ſweet-ſcented eſſences, and powdered it with gold 
duſt; a cuſtom of the higheſt extravagance, which the Romans 
brought from Aſia, and which, accordin g to Joſephus, was 


practiſed among the Jews. White hair powder was not then 
invented, nor did the uſe of it come into faſhion till towards the 


end of the ſixteenth century; the firſt writer who mentions it is 


L*Etoile, who relates, that i in the year 1593 the Nuns walked the 
ſtreets of Paris curled and powdered; from that time the cuſtom 


of n has e ſo common, * in moſt places of 
| Europe, 


* 
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Europe, but eſpecially in France, it is uſed by both ſexes, arid 
by people of all ages, ranks, and conditions. 
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rounded the face; thoſe. of the face itſelf conſiſted of coſmetics, 
: paints, and even paſtes; ; of the coſmetics, it would be ſuperfluous 


to give any account, as it is preſumed. that modern inyention 


has furniſhed the preſent times with ſuch as are much preferable. 
Chalk and white lead were then uſed as paints, for we are told 


by Martial, that Fabula was afraid of the rain, on account of the 
chalk on her face; and Sabella of the ſun, becauſe of the ceruſe 
n which ſhe was painted: the famous Poppæa, who was firſt 

we miſtreſs, and afterwards the wife of Nero, made uſe of an 
4 paint which hardened upon the face, and was left there 


till ſhe choſe to take it off by warm milk; its effects were to 


man coſmetics 
and paints. 


ſoften the ſkin, and improve the complexion; and as it originated 


from an empreſs, it ſoon became ſo faſhionable at Rome, that it 


was uſed almoſt by every woman when at home in her own houſe, 


and, in the common phraſe of the times, was called the domeſtic 
face ; and, if we may credit Juvenal, the only one which frequently 
was known to the huſband, the natural, or more charming one 
which it covered, being reſerved for occaſional lovers. In order 
alſo to rectify what they ſuppoſed nature had made amiſs, they 


eye-brows, or other parts of the face, where they judged that they 


had depilatory plaiſters to take off ſuperfluous hairs from the 


were imperfections; nor was the art of painting, and otherwiſe 


making artificial eye-brows, unknown to them. The teeth, we 
may readily believe, were alſo an object of much attention; they 
were not only cleaned and whitened by a variety of methods, but 


artificial ones were | Plnccd 1 in the room of ſuch as age or accident 


P 2 | had 
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" CHAP. had deftroyed ; bot the materials of which they were made ſrem 
not to have been judiciouſly choſen. Thou haſt only three wall 
_ fays Martial, to Maxima, and theſe are of box varniſhed over.” 
But with all this art, there were ſome defects for which they were 
not provided with any remedy : « If” ſays the ſame poet to 
Lælia, thou art not aſhamed to make uſe of borrowed teeth and 
* hair, yet ſlill thou muſt be embaraſſed; What wilt thou dv 
for an eye, there are none to be bought? Had the unfor- 
tunate Lælia lived in our more inventive days, even this defect 
might have been ſupplied; though perhaps an eye made by the 
Baron de Wenſel, is not altogether ſo killing as one fabricated 
by nature. To ſum up all, the Roman ladies took great care 
that their ſkins ſhould be kept perfectly clean and ſweet, by a 
conſtant practice of bathing; and ſome of them, not contented. 
with common water for this purpoſe, uſed to mix it with a variety 
of detergent or ſweet-ſcented ingredients: Poppæa, whom we 
| have before mentioned, had every day the milk of five hundred 
; | aſſes made into a bath, which ſhe ſuppoſed gave her ſkin a n, 
mars and auen beyond — of _ other woman. w_ 
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N uncultivated people, there was but little difference between the 
poſed, dreſs of the men and the women, the toga being the common 


garment of both; at length, however, a difference was introduced, 
and the garment called Stola became the diſtinction of the women, 
as the toga was of the men. It would be dry and inſipid to give 
a minute detail of the form and faſhion of theſe and ſeveral other 
: kinds of dreſs uſed by the Romans, a much more adequate idea 
of which can be formed by a ſingle glance at a buſt or drawing, 


than by the moſt accurate ern We . . only 
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obſerve; that the moſt! common materials of which their clothies 


were compoſed, were wool and flax; materials leſs fine indeed 
chan thoſe we haue at preſent, but to ſupply that defect, they 


were richly embroidered, and frequently loaded with different 


kinds of jewels. Linen only became known to the Romans in 
the time of the emperors z' and, perhaps, nearly about the ſame 


time, the uſe of ſilk was introduced among them; but it was long 


ſo ſcarce and ex penſive, that a ſmall quantity of it was only 
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mixed with'wool or ſtax in the compoſition of their fmeſt ſtuffs. 


Heliogabalus is the firſt' on- record who had a robe made entirely 
of filk At that time it maſt+ have been excerdingly dear, for 
even more than fifty years afterwards it was fold for its weight in 
gold; as we learn from the anſwer of Aurelian to his wife, when 


ſhe defired him to let her have a filk mantle, * I ſhall take care, Be 


OY Wehen threads- for- n eee * 1 j 


Bs lk A the moſt beautiful and elegant Wasch tas ever 


Fevin made uſe of to adorn the fair forms whoſe hiſtory we ate 


writing, we hope our readers will not conſider a ſhort account of 
of it as foreign to our purpoſe. Silk is ſaid'to have been brought 
from Perſia into Greece three hundred and twenty-three years 
before Chriſt, and from India to Rome in the year two hundred 


nnd ſeventy- four after Chriſt. During the reign of Tiberius, a 


law was made in the ſenate, forbidding men to debaſe themſelves 
by wearing ſilk, which was fit only for women. It was in theſe 
days ſuppoſed: to grow like cotton upon trees. In the year five 


hundred and fifty-five, two monks brought from Cerinda, in the 


*Eaſt Indies, to Conſtantinople, the eggs of ſome filk-worms, 
which having batched in a dunghill, they fed the young inſets 
with, yy leaves, and 99 this management they ſoon multi- 


plied 


Short account? 
of ſilk, 


f 
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plied to ſuch à degree, that manufactures of ſilk were erected at 


wn— Conſtantinople, at Athens, at Thebes, and at Corinth. In the 


carried into Italy, from thence to Spain; and a little before the 


| year eleven hundred and thirty, Roger, king of Sicily, brought 
manufacturers of ſilk from Greece, and ſetiled them at Palermo, 
where they taught the Sicilians the art of breeding the ſilk-worms, 
and of ſpinning and weaving the ſilk. From Sicily, the art was 


time of Francis the Firſt, it was brought to the ſouth of France. 
Henry the Fourth of France was at great pains to introduce ma- 


nufactures of ſilk into his kingdom, contrary to the advice of his 
favourite miniſter the Duke de Sully, and by his perſeverance, at 
laſt brought them to a tolerable perfection. In the year twelve 


hundred and eighty-fix, the ladies of ſome noblemen firſt appeared 
in filk mantles in England, at a ball in Kennelworth Caftle in 
Warwickſhire. In the year ſixteen hundred and twenty, the art 
of weaving filk was firſt introduced into England, and in the 
year ſeventeen hundred and nineteen, Lombes's machine for 
throwing ſilk was erected at Derby, a piece of mechaniſm. which 
well deſerves the attention and applauſe of every beholder ; it 
contains twenty-ſix thouſand five hundred and eighty-fix wheels, 
the whole of which receive their motion from one wheel that is 
turned by water. Such was the introduction of ſilk, but it con- 
tinued long too ſcarce and dear to be appligd to common uſe. 
Henry the Second of France was the firſt who in Europe ware ſilk 
ſtockings; in the reign of Henry the Seventh, no ſilk ſtockings 
had ever appeared in England; Edward the Sixth, his ſon and 
ſucceſſor, was preſented by Sir Thomas Greſham with the firſt 
pair that ever were worn in this country; and the preſent was at 
that time much talked of as valuable and uncommon... Queen 
Elizabeth was alſo 2 with a pair of back ilk ſtockings by 
* her 
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her ſilx- woman, and was ſo fond of them, that we are told * c RAP P, 
Holwell, ſhe never wore any other kind afterwards. From theſe GI 
times; however, ſilk has, in every ſhape, become ſo common in 
this country, that it is now no longer, as formerly, the diſtin- 
guiſhing badge of rank and opulence, but to be found among. 
people of every ſtation, from the throne to the dunghill, 

Bur to return to our ſubject. The m6t common, as well as Mot fahion- 
moſt honourable colour among the Romans, except the purple, Gre dogg 
only allotted to their emperors, was white. It was long before 
the faſhion of wearing garments of various colours was intro- 
duced among them; white was not only the common colour of 
the garments worn by the ladies, but alſo of their ſhoes, during the 
time of the republic. Aurelian granted them a power of wearing 
red ones; and, at the ſame time, prohibited all the men from 

that privilege, except himſelf and ene in the empire. 


SHors, with high heels, were firſt dance at Rome; Auguſtus What kind 
wore them, in order to make himſelf appear taller; the prieſts wore. — 
put them on at their ſolemn ſacrifices, and ladies of diſtinction at 
balls and public meetings. The ſhoes of great men were adorned: 
with gold, and we have reaſon to believe, though it is not re- 
corded, that the ladies copied their example. Heliogabalus 
adorned his ſhoes Wich precious ſtones, finely engraved by the 
greateſt artiſts:. the ſucceeding emperors, imitating the pattern he 
had ſhewn them, loaded their ſhoes with a variety of ornaments; 
and had the Roman eagle, for the moſt part, embroidered on 
them, ſtudded round with pearls and diamonds; but we will ceaſe: 
to wonder at this fooliſh extravagance of the emperors, when we* 
are told, that even private citizens of Rome, belides the ornaments: 8 


. „„ 
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. 2. on the upper parts of theie ſhoes had the ſoles of them meine 
Es made of gold. | | 


Of the 
northern na- 
tions, their 
dreſs, 


W hare already ſeen, that the ancient inhabitants of the Noth 
had a much greater regard for their women than any other peo- 
ple, who were equally rude and uncultivated : it would, therefore, 
be offering an indignity to theſe women to ſuppoſe, that they, 


in their turn, did not endeayour to pleaſe and become agreeable to 


the men, by ſuch arts of dreſs and ornament as were then known 


among them, as well as by the virtues of chaſtity and obedience, 


for which they were ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed. We are. not, 
however, to ſuppoſe, chat in theſe articles we ſhall find them 

equal to many of the ancient nations we have hitherto mentioned, 
The countries they inhabited, in themſelves barren and unhoſpi- 
table, hardly afforded any thing to pamper luxury : all the 
neceſſary arts were either totally unknown, or only 1 in a ſtate 
of infancy; of the elegant ones, the northerns were entirely 
ignorant. They were conſtantly, it is true, at war; but theſe 
wars were not like thoſe of Rome, undertaken to ſubdue neigh- 
bauring nations; and by -plundering them, to accumulate the 
means of ſplendour and magnificence; but generally either to re- 


venge private quarrels, or carry home with them a load of provi- 
ſions to be waſted in riotous feſtivity. From all theſe cauſes, the 

materials which furniſhed the female toilette muſt have been but 

few and inelegant. The hair, which when properly managed 

is, without any ornament, one of the greateſt beauties of the ſex, 

| ſeenis to have been the object of their chief attention. It was 

ſametimes tied and knotted on the crown of their heads, from 


whence falling down, it hung negligently on their backs and 
ſhoulders. Among ſome , they wad. * hs art of 1 


Led 
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curling it; but among the greateſt part, it flowed looſe, and care- 
leſsly in the wind. A linen ſhift, without any ſleeves, and over 
this a cloak of the ſkins of ſuch animals as their huſbands had 


killed in hunting, ſeems to have been their moſt magnificent 


finery. | Where nature has been liberal, ſhe requires but little 
aſſiſtance from art. Such was the caſe with the women of the na- 
tions we are now conſidering ; they were generally beautiful, hav- 
ing lively blue eyes, large but regular features, a fine com- 
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plexion, and a ſkin which, for whiteneſs, equalled the ſnow up- 


on their mountains. Their ſtature was tall, their ſhape eaſy and 
majeſtic; and, to crown the whole, this.majeſty was blended with 
all that ſoftneſs which ſo peculiarly characteriſes the ſex; and 
which renders them at once the objects of our admiration and our 
love. So accompliſhed, they had little occaſion for the toilette, 
and they made as little uſe of it ; where nature had done ſo much, 
art would only have ſpoiled her work. 


We ſhall not endeavour to 1 the various modes of dreſs, 
which were the offspring of fancy, faſhion, or neceſſity, among 


the deſcendants of theſe northern nations, of whom we have been 


now ſpeaking, in thoſe periods, called the Middle Ages, or after 
they had overturned the Roman empire, and made themſelves 


maſters of the greateſt part of Europe. In the hiſtory of France 


Dreſs of the 


middle ages 
variable, 


we have the following ſketches of it, after enumerating the vari- 


ous changes which the dreſs of the men had undergone. © The 
e dreſs of the ladies, it may be ſuppoſed, ſays the Author, had 
R likewiſe its revolutions. They ſeem, for near nine hundred 

years, not to have been much taken up with ornaments; no- 
6« thing. could require leſs time or nicety than their head-dreſs, 
and the diſpoſition of their hair. Every part of their linen was 


1 Vor. II. 1 8 . 6 quite 
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© quite plain, but, at the ſame time, extremely fine. Laces were 


long unknown. Their gowns, on the right fide of which was 


* embroidered their huſbands” coat of arms, and on the left that of 
© their own family, were ſo cloſe, as to ſhew all ' the delicacy of 
* their ſhape, and came up ſo high,. as to cover their whole breaſt 
© up to the neck, The habit of widows had very much that of 
« our nuns. It was not until Charles the Sixth that they began 
* to expoſe their ſhoulders, The gallantry of Charles the Seventh's 

* court brought in the uſe of bracelets, necklaces, and rings. - 


« Queen Ann de Bretagne deſpiſed thoſe trinkets, and Catherine de 


« Medicis made it her whole buſineſs to invent new. Caprice, 
© luxury, and vanity, have at length brought them to heir pre- 
« ſent enormity.” 


To this account we ſhall add ſome coinarks' on the dreſs of the 
Anglo-Saxons and Danes. *They conſidered their hair as one of 
their greateſt perſonal beauties, and took great care to dreſs it to 
the utmoſt advantage. Young ladies wore it looſe, and flowing. 


in ringlets over their ſhoulders; but after marriage they cut it 


ſhorter, tied it up, and covered it with a head-dreſs, according to 


the faſhion of the times; but to have the hair cut entirely off, was 


a diſgrace of ſuch a nature, that it was even thought a puniſhment 
not inadequate to the crime of adultery: fo great, in the Middle 
Ages, Was the value fet upon the hair by both ſexes, that, as a 


piece of the moſt peculiar mortification, it was ordered by the 


canons of the church, that the clergy ſhould keep their hair ſhort,. 
and ſhave the crown of their head; and that they ſhould not, up- 
on any pretence whatever, endeavour ' to keep the part ſo ſhaved 
from the public view. Many of the clergy of theſe times, finding 
themſelves ſo peculiarly. mortified, and perhaps fo- eaſily diſtin- 

. „ 
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detected, when they committed any of the follies or crimes to 
which human nature is in every ſituation ſometimes liable, endea- 
voured to perſuade mankind; that long hair was criminal, in or- 
der to reduce the whole to a ſimilarity with themſelves. . Amongſt 
theſe, St. Wulſtan eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf; © He re- 
© buked, ſays William of Malmſbury, the wicked of all ranks 
« with great boldneſs; but was particularly ſevere upon thoſe 
% who were proud of their long hair. When any of theſe vain 


e people bowed their heads before him, to receive his blefling ; 


< before he gave it, he cut a lock from their hair, with a ſharp 
« penknife, which he carried about him for that purpoſe; and 
* commanded them, by way of penance for their ſins, to cut all 
e the reſt in the ſame manner: if any of them refuſed to comply 
4 with his command, he reproached them for their effeminacy, 

and denounced the moſt dreadful judgments againſt them.” 
Such, however, was the 'value of the hair in thoſe days, that 
many rather ſubmitted to his cenſures, than part with it; and 
ſuch was the folly of the church, and of this ſaint in particular, 


tudes, for no other crime than not making uſe of penknives and 
g _—_ to eut off an ornament beſtowed by nature. 


XXI 
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that the moſt ſolemn judgments were denounced againſt multi- 


We have bend ſeen, chat the F rench Mb in the time of Ofthe linen, 


Charlemagne, were acquainted with the uſe of linen; nor were 
the Anglo-Saxons ſtrangers to it, as appears from ſeveral anecdotes 


of their hiſtory; and particularly from this, That the clergy fre- 


ſtockings, and 
ſhoes o the 
Middle Ages, 


quently ordered the moſt obſtinate ſinners to wear woollen ſhirts 


next to their bodies, as an extraordinary penance; it would 
ſeem, however, that ſtockings, and other kinds of covering for 
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the legs, were then but little 500 as the clergy, A leis 
wealth, as well as power of theſe times in their hands, frequently, 
with naked legs, approached the altar, and celebrated maſs'; till 
the year 785, when a canon was made in theſe terms: Let no 
e miniſter of the altar preſume to approach it, to celebrate maſs, 


© with naked legs; left his filthineſs appear, and God be offend- 


«ed.” Some perſons of condition, however, had, in theſe times, 
a kind of covering for their legs, which was faſtened on with 


bandages, wrapped about the leg, from the foot to the knee, as 


appears from the figures of Edward the Confeſſor, Guido, count 
of Poathicu, and ſome others, in the famous tapeſtry of Bayeux; 
one of the moſt valuable monuments of the times we are confider- 
ing. But though many of the figures of this tapeſtry are without 
ſtockings ; yet neither in this, nor any other of the monuments, 
which repreſent the drefs of theſe times, are there any without 
ſhoes; though it would ſeem, that mankind were then ſo little 
acquainted with the proper materials for this purpoſe, that they 
generally made them of wood. That the common people ſhould 
not be able to afford any other than wooden ſhoes, in periods ſo 


diſtant, does not ſurpriſe us; but we are rather aſtoniſhed, 'when 


we are told, that in the ninth and tenth centuries, ſome of the 
greateſt princes in Europe, were only equipped in this manner; 


ſure indications, that the invention of the times had not then diſ- 


covered wy mos. 1 that was more 74.984 for the er 


Tun Jifiioguiſhing the two ſexes "I ey other, by the ma- 
terials and faſhion of their dreſs, is a certain ſign, that cultiva- 
tion is arrived at no inconſiderable length: among the ancient 


Germans there was, in this article, but little difference. Among 
_ Apnglo-Saxons, it conſiſted only of a few particulars; the moſt 
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material of which was, that the mantles of the women flowed C H * P. 
down almoſt to the ground, whereas thoſe of the men were con- * 
ſiderably ſhorter. Thoſe people, as well as the Danes, ſeem to 
have been fond of every kind of ornament, and particularly of 
gotd chains and bracelets :- gold chains were worn by officers of 
bigh rank as well civil as military, and being given by the ſove- 
reigns, theſe ſovereigns were on that account frequently called 
by the poets, givers of gold chains. Bracelets of gold, or other 
precious materials, are an ornament now ſolely appropriated to 
women. Among the Danes, however, they were indiſcriminately 
the ornaments of either ſex ; Earl Goodwin preſented king Har- 
dicanute with gold bracelets for his arms, and ſo ſacred were orna- 
ments of this kind then eſteemed, that they frequently ſwore by 
them, and are ſaid to have held an oath of this nature as tremen- 
dous and inviolable, as the gods of che pagans did that which was 
ſworn by the Styx. 


In the Middle Ages there prevailed among mankind fuch an Cauſes of the 
univerſal diſtruſt of each other, owing to the frequency of crimes qreg + | 
and the weakneſs of laws, that there was but little mutual inter- went. 
courſe or ſocial communication among the inhabitants of Europe. 

. Neighbours were frequently as much afraid of each other as the 
people of different nations are at preſent when engaged in a war. 
On this account there were none of thoſe ſocial meetings which 
have ſince called great numbers of both ſexes together ; hence 
neither ſex had then any other motive to induce them to dreſs 
than the love of cleanlineſs, and the innate deſire of finery. 
When the inſtitution of chivalry ſtarted up, it gave a happy turn 
to this rudeneſs of manners; it afforded more protection to the 
women, and conſequently enabled them to ſee more company; it 
introduced _. 
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C 1 P. introduced numerous meetings at tilts and tournaments, where 
— the ladies being conſtituted the judges of valour and rewarders 
of the valiant, where their charms were ſuppoſed to add courage 
to the hearts, and ſtrength to the arms of their admirers, and 
| where they were conſequently furniſhed with the ſtrongeſt motives 
to decorate and embelliſh their perſons. But beſides tilts and 
tournaments, in the Middle Ages, there aroſe alſo in Europe 
another kind of public meetings, called Fairs, to which both ſexes, 
and all ranks reſorted. While mutual diffidence and diſtruſt dif- 
fuſed their baleful influence, and there was hardly any ſecurity 
from rapine - and murder, but in the caſtles and ſtrong holds of 
the barons, trade and commerce were of conſequence i in the moſt 
languid ſtate; to revive them in ſome meaſure, fairs were firſt in- 
ſtituted, where merchants and traders brought their commodities 
and expoſed them to ſale; but a bare ſale of goods, for which 
there was but little demand, and ſtill leſs money to purchaſe 
with, did not at firſt anſwer the end of drawing many people to- 
gether ; the venders in time, to allure the multifude, beſides the 
expoſure of their goods, entertained them with a variety of 
public ſhows and diverſions, and from that time their fairs 
became the faſhionable places of rendezvous, and were- not only 
another motive for the ſex to dreſs and endeavour to appear to 


-advantage, but alſo afforded them the materials for that im- 
portant purpoſe. 
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The. Joun Subject continued. 


E have Ae in treating on the ſubje& of dreſs, had 
occaſion to give ſome account of the ancient ſplendour and 
ERP!" as of the Eaſterns ; let us now take a ſhort view of 
their preſent condition, which we ſhall ſee is ſtill governed by . 


the ſame- cuſtoms, and influenced by the ame principles; for 


we find them at this day fond of that ſupine indolence, and of 


that pageantry and ſhow, which ſo ſtrongly marked their cha- 


racter from the earlieſt periods in which N gives any. account 
of them. 


a4 
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— 
Of the wo- 


— * 


SUCH is the conſlitution of the. two ſexes, that the whole of = 


their actions are guided and influenced by each other. The wo- 


men dreſs and uſe every means to appear beautiful and engaging 
in order to pleaſe the men, and the men aſſume bravery and 


every maſculine accompliſhment in their power in order to pleaſe 
and render themſelves acceptable to the women. In countries 
where the ſexes are allowed in a free and unreſtrained manner to 


keep company with. each other, ſuch mutual efforts on both ſides, 
as they appear to be the effects of that company, paſs without 


exciting any wonder; but when we confider that in the Eaſt 


women ſhould take the trouble to decorate and adorn themſelves, 


when they are certain that theſe. decorations and ornaments can- 
| 055 | not 
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c 2 p. not be ſeen by the other ſex, we are aſtoniſhed. That women, 
——— however, do fo, is an inconteſtible fact; and ſo powerful in the 

female breaſt is the paſſion of being admired, that ſhould a wo- 

man, as it frequently happens in Aſia, have only once in twenty 

years a chance of being ſeen and exciting that paſſion, ſhe would 

every day during that time uſe every poſſible endeavour to put 

herſelf in a condition to do ſo. The Abbe Lambert, in his 

account of the manners and cuſtoms of the Eaſt, obſerves of the 

Chineſe women, that though they are certain that they can be ſeen 

by none but their female domeſtics, yet they every morning paſs 

ſeveral hours in dreſſing and adorning themſelves. | 


Chineſe Tuben the Chineſe are perhaps the moſt NEFA econo- 
— mical people on the globe, yet the dreſs of their women, and 
elegant. particularly the ornaments of their heads, are ſtrong inſtances of 
that love of finery and ſhow which has ever prevailed in the 
Eaſt. The head-dreſs of their ladies commonly conſiſts of ſeveral W 
ringlets of hair variouſly diſpoſed, and every where ornamented 
with ſmall bunches of gold or filver flowers. Some of them 
adorn their heads with the figure of a fabulous bird made of gold 
or filver, according to the quality of the perſon, which has a 
_ groteſque though magnificent appearance. Ladies of the firſt 
rank ſometimes have ſeveral of thoſe birds faſtened together ſo as 
to form the figure of a crown, the workmanſhip of which is ex- 
quiſitely curious. Young ladies generally wear a kind of crown 
made of paſteboard, covered with filk, and ornamented with 
pearls, diamonds, and other jewels; and on the top of the head 
a bunch of flowers, either natural or artificial, in the middle of 
which is ſtuck ſmall wires with ſparkling jewels faſtened on their 


points. as is the attention theſe women pay to the dreſs of 
their 
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their: heads, though ſecluded from all communication with 2 
greater part of that ſex whom they would naturally wiſh to pleaſe 
by it. The dreſs of their bodies is of all others the moſt clumſy 
and inelegant, though often made of the richeſt materials, and 
decorated, or rather loaded, with the moſt coſtly ornaments ; our 
readers, however, will form a better idea of it by looking at 


a Chineſe figure, than we could convey” ow the 'moſt laboured 
n 5 


Ix that extenſive part of wm Faſt rg tr ſubje@ to the 
Moguls, though women are, perhaps, more rigidly confined 
than in China, yet we find the ſame paſſion for ornament ; their 
garments are made of the fineſt ſilks, richly flowered with gold 
and filver, and fitted to the ſhape with a degree of eaſe and 
elegante, which ſhews, that while they have taken nature for 
| their model, their taſte in imitating her is far from being con- 

temptible. About the middle they wear a girdle exquiſitely em- 

broidered, at the end of which, where it is faſtened before, hangs 
a globe of gold, or a large pearl; but their greateſt attention 
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ſeems to be paid to their hair, which they dreſs in a variety of 


forms, as pyramids; triangles, ereſcents, or in the figure of 
ſome favourite flower or ſhrub; this is done by gold buckles 
and wires intermixed with diamonds, and is a work of much 
time and no leſs dexterity, though after all, more eaſily demo- 


| * liſhed than an head-dreſs of any other faſhion. Beſides theſe 


tedious and expenſive methods, they have a leſs difficult and 
more common way of dividing their hair into treſſes, which flow 


with careleſs eaſe upon their ſhoulders, and to which they tie 
precious ſtones, and little plates of gold; when thus dreſſed, to 


be able to move the head in fuch a manner as to ſhew to the beſt 


Mop. II. 8 advantage 
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advantage all its ſplendour and maghificence, is a female art not 


L==n—- ls difficultly attained, than the proper management of the fan was 


Far and noſe 


jewels both © 


uſed in ſome 
parts of the 
world, 


— 


formerly'in Europe, or the taking ſauff with ſuch an air as to 


diſplay'in the moſt N manner a fine band, and a finer 
amen ring. i 


IT has been a cuſtom time immemorial, for women over the 
greateſt part of the world to pierce their ears, in order to hang to 
them ſome trinket, which either gratified their vanity, or was 
ſuppoſed to add ſome additional luſtre to their charms ; but this 
cuſtom of giving torture by a ridiculous inciſion, and adding a 
ſuperfluous load to nature, has not been confined to the ears only, 
the ancient inhabitants of the Eaſt had noſe as well as ear jewels, 
and in ſeveral parts of the world we find the cuſtom continued to 
this day. In ſome parts of the Indies they pierce one noftril, 
and put into it a gold ring, in which is ſet the largeſt and fineſt 
diamond they can procure, Our late adventurers in queſt of diſ- 
coveries to the South Sea, met a few inſtances of men who had 
ſomething like a feather ftuck acroſs through both noſtrils; and 


in New South Wales it was almoſt common for the men to thruſt 


the bone of ſome animal, five or fix inches long, and nearly as 
thick as one's finger, through their noſes, which ſo filled the 
noſtrils, that they not only ſnuffled diſagreeably, but were alſo 
obliged nme to keep their mouths ys for breath. 


To us Europeans, who have hardly left any part of the body 
2 the noſe without its particular ornaments and decorations, 


a noſe embelliſhed with jewels, or other trinkets, has an exceed- 


ingly groteſque appearance ; but this is only the effect of cuſtom, 
from which the mind generally imbibes the ideas of beauty, 
9 85 elegance, 


OF WOMEN. 


elegance, and even of utility and neceſſity. Thus the Hottentot © 1 r. 
is perſuaded that beauty is greatly augmented by a proper quan- 


tity of greaſe and urine. At Smyrna, the women imagine it 
conſiſts 'in a large plump fat body, with prominent breaſts ; to 
obtain all which, they take a variety of medicines, and uſe a 
variety of ſuperſtitious ceremonies. The Dutchman finds elegance 
in a large pair of trunk breeches, the miſer utility in that hoarded 
ſtore which even though ſtarving he dares not make uſe of, 
and the man of faſhion thinks his coach almoſt as neceſſary as 
the porter does his legs and his ſhoulders. That theſe things 
really happen, we need but reflect on what we feel, on any 
remarkable change of faſhion ; how uncouth, how unbecoming 
does the new one commonly appear, till it is familiarized by - 
cuſtom, and as ſoon as that happens, ſhould even the faſhion we 
thought ſo much preferable to it return, we would ſtand in need 
of the aid of cuſtom to revive our former opinion of it. 


Bur though both ſexes in ſome parts of the Eaſt Indies adorn 
their noſes, the ladies do not forget their ears alſo, which they 
generally pierce as in Europe, and load with gold and jewels; 
they likewiſe wear various kinds of necklaces, bracelets, and 
rings, many of which are of immenſe value there, and would be 
ſtill more ſo among us; nor are they content with ſuch kinds of 
dreſs and ornament as cannot be miſtaken for nature, they apply 
themſelves likewiſe to ſuch as nearly reſemble her, and may 
eaſily be taken for her work. They have a variety of paints, 
which they mix and lay on with ſuch dexterity that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to diſcover them ; theſe they commonly apply to 
their cheeks, and to their eyes; they likewiſe paint the extremities 
of their nails, but in this inſtance, departing entirely from nature, 


R 2 | 1 they 
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they lay on a fine red ſo thick, that on the lighteſt view. it-appeats 


— tobe the. work of art, But beſides. the arts of. ornament and 


dreſs, they have here, as in all other parts of the world, various 
other methods of rendering themſelves agreeable, and attracting 
attention. In Europe, a fine lady ſometimes draws the eye upon 
her by the brillianey of her ſnuff- box; in Aſia, ſhe frequently 
accompliſhes the ſame. end by a moſt liberal uſe of betel, which is 


a a root chewed by all ranks. and conditions, as in Europe we do 


tobacco, and with which the more highly a, lady is ſcented, the 
more agreeable ſhe becomes to her admirers. 


Bor betel is not the only thing which the ladies Ou on to 
render themſelves grateful to the ſenſes, they ufe for this purpoſe 
alſo a great variety of the moſt coſtly eſſences and perfumes, 
whoſe arotnatic flavour is brought to the higheſt perfection by an 
indulgent climate and a vettical ſun. Of theſe they are ſo exceed- 
ingly fond, that the expence of perfumes often exceeds that of 


clothes and jewels; for they are ſeldom without ſome perfumed 


flower, or fruit, in their bands; when they have none of theſe, they 
hold a phial of x precious eſſence, which they, from time to time, 
ſprinkle on their garments, although they are ir, afreſh 


every time they put them on. They have ikewiſe in the 
Faſt a particular mode of attracting our ſex by the voluptuouſ- 


neſs of their figures, by their manners, and by their converſa- 
tion; all of which are calculated to excite paſſion and deſire. - 


Among the Balliaderes, or dancing girls of the Eaſt, we meet 


with a piece of dreſs, or ornament, of a very particular nature. 
Jo prevent their breaſts from growing too large, or ill-haped, 


they encloſe them in caſes made of exceeding light wood, which are 
joined together, and buckled behind; ; theſe caſes, are ſo fmooth 


| and pliable, that they yield to 9 various attitudes of the body, 


1 15 N without 
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wition being Hatten, or injuring the delicacy of the Mein; the 
outſide of them is covered with gold leaf, and ſtudded with dia- 


monde. This ortament is well calculated to prevent the laxity 


induced: by a hot climate, and while it thus preſerves the beauties 
of nature, it does not ſo much conceal them as to hinder the 
Pe ge and age of the n enn Eg enn 


Wer xx we to ſurvey all Afia, almoſt the whole of it would af- 
ford the ſtrongeſt proofs of Eaſtern ſplendour and magmificence 3 
but we ſhall finiſh what we had to fay of it by a relation of the 
ſtate in which the Portugueze origi inally found Ormus, when 
they firſt ſailed into the Gulph of Perfia. * "The ſtreets were co- 
« vered with mats, and in ſome places with carpets; and the linen 
„ awnings, which were ſuſpended from the tops of the houſes, 
prevented any inconvenience from the heat of the ſun. Indian 
n cabinets, ornamented with gilded vaſes, or china filled with 
® floweting ſhrubs, or aromatic plants, adorned their apart- 
% ments; camels, laden with water, were ſtationed in the public 
% ſquares; Perſian wines, perfumes, and all the delicacies of the 
table, were furniſhed in the greateſt abundance, and they had 
_ 4 the muſic of the Eaſt in its higheſt perfection. Ormus was 
« crowded with beautiful women-from all parts of Afia, who 
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« were inſtructed from their infancy in all the arts of varying 


* and heightening the pleaſures of voluptuous love : univerſal 
* opulence, an extenſive commerce, a refined luxury, politeneſs 


in the men, and gallantry in the women, united all their at- 1 


* tractions to make this city the feat of f pleaſure.” 


$rR1LING as this picture of Aale magnificence may appear 


* 


in that part of it which relates to female dreſs and ornament, it - 


may 
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may be equalled, if not ſurpaſſed, by the inhabitants of Conſtan- 


 ——/ tinople; who, being originally Aſiatics, brought with them from 


that country the manners and cuſtoms which at preſent prevail 
among them. The Turkiſh dreſs of Lady Montague, which we 
ſhall not deſcribe, as we preſume the generality of our fair readers 


have read her Letters, ſhews, that the ladies of Conſtantinople are 


far from being deſtitute of taſte, and that they know how to join 
the elegant with the ſplendid and uſeful ; a circumſtance which 
appears ſtill more plain in the deſcription of the dreſs of the fair 
Fatima. But in that which ſhe gives of the habit of the Sultana, 
who had formerly been the favourite miſtreſs of the Grand Signior, 
while we are ſtruck with the moſt coſtly magnificence, we rather 
form an idea of a woman loaded with the pageantry a ſtate, than 
dreſſed with eaſe or propriety. | 


Toon we have now thentioned the Turks who inhabit a 
part of Europe, yet before we proceed to that continent in 
general, it will be neceſſary to take a ſhort view of the article of 


| dreſs in America. Of all the people with which we are as yet 


acquainted, the inhabitants of this extenſive continent ſeem, to 
be in general the leaſt favoured by nature, and to have made 
themſelves the leaſt aſſiſtance by art. In many places, ſeemingly 
but a little raiſed in the faculties of their minds above the beaſts 
of their foreſts, they have ſcarcely as yet become acquainted with 
the uſe. of fire, of houſes, or of clothing; and where they are 
acquainted with them, it is only in ſo imperfect a manner, that 


they do not derive from them half the advantages they do in other 


countries. In ſuch a condition, and ſituated in regions inhoſpitably 


barren, they have few materials for dreſs, and till leſs ingenuity 
to make uſe of them with Propriety 3 ; as the appetite for dreſs, - 
; however, 


o K Wonne 


15a is viſible among han, & it frequently exerts iclelf! in form- 
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ing the moſt groteſque appearances; even the women of Terra 


del Fuego, though content to be naked, are ambitious to be fine, 


and for this purpoſe paint their faces with a variety of colours; a 
circle of white commonly ſurrounds the eyes, and the reſt of the 


face is ſtreaked with red and black, ſo variouſly diſpoſed, that 
ſcarcely any two are to be found alike; and beſides this, they 


wear bracelets of ſhells and bones upon their wriſts and ankles. 


Either content with theſe unavailing trifles, or inconſcious of the 
uſe of any thing elle, < they ſeemed,” ſays Lieutenant Cook, 


* to have no wiſh for any thing more than they poſſeſſed ; nor did 


t any thing which we offered appear acceptable, but vw, as an 
* ornament of ſuperfluity.” _ - 


As the 18 are more the children of untutored nature, 
and conſequently have a greater ſimilarity in their dreſs and orna- 
ments than any other people, we ſhall only give a ſhort and ge- 


neral deſcription of them, without deſcending into the differences 


which diſtinguiſh the various tribes and nations from each other. 
There are few American ornaments in more efteem than garters ; 
theſe the women make of buffaloes hair, and adorn them as highly 


as they can with beads and ſhells, taking care at the ſame time to 
_ diſpoſe their other garments ſo as to ſhew them to the beſt advan- 


tage; beſides theſe, they wear alſo pieces of deer-ſkin, which 
they tie to the outſides of their legs, and hang to them tortoiſe- 
ſhells, pebbles, and beads of various colours and ſizes. But the 
legs are not the only parts of the body decorated with this kind 


; of finery ; both ſexes are frequently ſeen fo loaded with ſhells 


from head to foot, as to excite the laughter of an European. This 
cuſtom of adorning themſelves with beads and ſhells may, how- 
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nl. r. ever, not be altogether the effeft of oftontation and lost of d. | 
L=——— beads and; ſhells are their current money, and a per ſon thus 
adorned, perhaps, carries his- whole property about him, the 

| | better to ſecure it from being. ſtolen or plundered. 12. 


Bronx — 0 ſupplied with ak ornaments 5 frei "Wy 
the Americans of both ſexes uſed ſuch ſhining ſtones as were the 
produce of their own country, tying them to their hair, -to their 

_ - noſes and ears, with the fibres of a deer's ſinew; but fince our 
intercourſe with them, they have uſed 'braſs and ſilver rings for 
their ears and their fingers; beſides which, they faſten large but- 
tons and knobs of braſs to various parts of their attire, ſo as to 
make a tinkling when they walk or run. Both ſexes eſteem theſe 
as ornaments of the moſt. diſtinguiſhing nature, and load them- 
ſelves with them in the utmoſt proportion of their rank and abi- 
lity; fo that our European traders judge of the fortune of an 
American by the trinkets on the crown of his head, at his ears, 

wriſts, fingers, &c.; by the quantity of red paint daubed on his 
face, and by the finery at the collar of his ſhirt, if he happens 
to have one, which is far from being always the caſe. 


Pinien x | ALTHOUGH the ſame attire and the ſame ornaments are in- - 
dreſs. -diſcriminately uſed both by the male and female ſavages, yet they 
are not without their ſexual diſtinctions of dreſs, as well as the in- 
| habitants of civilized nations. The women bore ſmall holes in 
the lobes of the ears for their ear-rings as in Europe ; the hole 
which the men make for that purpoſe extends almoſt from one 
extremity.of the external ear to the other. The men are fre- 
_ quently decorated with plumes of feathers and enfigns of war 


Op on their heads ; the woken, ugh they ſometimes make uſe of 
feathers, 
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feathers "ſeldom! or never wear them in this manner. The men 


are not frequently ſeen without ſome of their warlike weapons, or 
the trophĩes of their victory faſtened to various parts of their bodies, 
the women ſcarcely ever appear armed but in cafes of men 
and as rarely wear 1 hyper tight of the _ ift Wan 10 
n 1 % 1! eee 9 böte b set watts Va ii 
© Sous nations of TY not contented” with — ornaments 
as are looſe and eaſily detached' from the body, have contrived to 
ornament, or rather to disfigure, the body itſelf by inciſions, ſtain- 
ings, and paint. In ſeveral of the iſlands lately diſcovered in the 
Great Southern Ocean, a a variety of indelible ſtains are made in 
different parts of the body, by certain materiale which fink into 
ſmall punctures made in the ſkin. In OtaKeite; this operation is 
called tattowing, and reckoned ſo eſſentially neceffary, that none 
of either ſex muſt be without it, eſpecially the women, who 
are generally marked in the form of a Z on every part of their 

toes and fingers. But the part on which theſe ornaments are la- 
viſhed with the greateſt profuſion, is the breech, which; in both 
-ſexes'is tained with à deep black; and above that, as high a8. che 


ſhort rib, are drawn arches which take a lighter ſhade as they 


ariſe, and ſeem to be diſtinguiſhing marks of en 1 are 
ſhown by both ſexes with an ae eg | : ; 


* : 

„ , 1 * Sa - % 
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un is almoſt the only mode of ornamenting in this formerly 


Stains in the 
Kin a part of 


unknown part of the globe; as to the dreſs, it differs little in the | 


two ſexes, and conſiſts 'moſtly. of looſe garments, ſuch as we have: 
already ſeen were uſed by almoſt all nations in their [rude and, 
unpoliſhed ſtate. People of condition, however, in Otgheite are, 

diſtinguiſhed, not as among the ancients; by their great variety of 
changes of raiment, but by the quantity: which they wear at once; 
_— ..:: 8 ſome 
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fome of Them having an uðdhem ſeveral webs.of their cloth. each 


oß eight or tem ads long. and; two; broad, and; throwing a, large 
piece looſely; overraliiby way. of aicloak, or ever two. of theſe; pieces, if 
they with to appean in extraordinary Rate. Thus. the magniſicenca 


of unpoliſhed nations ſeams. always-to, have exerted, itſelf in quan» 


—- — 2— —_ p — = —— 
* 


tity only. Abraham drefſed a whole calf, and ſerved it up at an 


entertainment ta two angels. Joſeph helped his brother Benjamin 
. tor five times a6 much, victuals. as bis, brethren; and. the ſame idea 
of quantityi only, ſeems to have been regarded in , all. the. feaſtings 


af the heroes ef Homer, and ſume other. of the ancients. As theſe 


düiſtimctions- of; zank by the quantity; of dreſs. only,. muſt be ex- 


Singular kind 
of head-dreſs 
in Otaheite, 


ceedingly trouhleſome in hot countries, the ladies of Otaheite al» 
waps:neceverdd: themſelves as lowr as the wailt in the evenings 


throwmg:off; avery, thing; with the ſame eaſe and freedom as our big 


work N N aſide a harm look,orſupgrapmerary ann. 


[UTR 0 drefling a af e may ap- 
penn ta us that of decorating their heads is hardly leſs.ſa.. They, 
ſometimes wear. upon hem little turbaus, but their more common 


droſt and what they chieffy pride themſelves in, is lang threads, 


of: human hair flaitech ſo as; hardly to ber. thicker, than, ſewing. 


* filk, and often a: mile or more in lengthy, wathout afiogle: kaot ;; 


theſe they wind round their heads in a manner that ſhews they” 
are neither void afrtaſte:nor-clegance;; ſtitking flowers and ſprigs 


6 ropear ſatiriſts are api to declaim againſt our ladies for the time 


leis in twiſting ſo many yards e e their beads, ene 


they fpend under the operation of a French hairrdreſſer, while 
even-theſs: untutored: people cannot be: ſuppoſed to employ much, 


„ 35 
| vs 
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Wr left our ſketches of the-drefs of Europe at thoſe periods of o %. 
time, called the Middle Ages; and ſhall mow reſume them at theſe pan wap 
ages, which bare only a little preceded dur own. Were we to the dreſs of 
enden v our 4 minute deſcription of the proſec! dreſs of Europe 

the attempt would be Hke paintieg the colour of a chmelion, or 
the ſhape of a proteus ; both of which would be changed long be- 
fore we could finiſh our tak. We hall, therefore, content our- 
| ſetvos wit a few een mm. | | 


4 


As women never were {laves, u r del h pin beten by 
a-ofage and oppreſſion in Europe, as in ſeveral other parts-of the 
world, that love of finery, fo natural to the ſex, muſt have con 
flantly operated in inducing them to decorate themſelves in the 
beſt manner that the circumftances of the times could Ford, or 
the faſhions of them dictate, But when the revival of arts and 
ſciences began to poliſh the minds of our anceſtors, and to give 
birth to new ideas; when trade and commerce began to furniſh 
new materials, for the more tlegant modes of decoration, the paſ- 
ſions of the ſex for dreſs began alſo to aſſume new and unre- 
ſtrainable powers, and often hurried them to ſuch unjuſtifiable 
lengths, that, deaf to reaſon, the embelliſhments which they 
thought were wanting, in order to make the Tame brilliant appear- 

ance as their neighbours, could not be diſpenſed withz though 
purchaſed at the price of reputation, and the ruin of fortune 
Greece and Rome had often ſuffered by the fame evil; and had 
often enacted ſumptuary laws to teſtrain it: ſuch laws now be- 
came abfolutely neceſſury in Europe, and ſeveral of them were 
publiſhed by Henry Fourth of France; who ſaw, with-regrer, the 
women of bis exhauſted kingdom, exhauſling 'thetnfelves ſtill 
more in the love of finery and etmilation of their ** He 
. 8 2 Was 
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was not, Kowevery: the firſt potentate-who had recourſe to this 


aſcertaining the utmoſt limits of finery to which, every rank and 


Many new 


materials for 


dre(s and or- 
nament 
brought into 
ule. 


that women were then much more coſtly in, their dreſs than at 


condition of life might proceed; and beyond which, they were not 

to . without ſubjeckins nene to W si ve ng 
6 wits bacaarls dd inen n Tf 

a eee, eee e the * > ee ning was 

in the times we are; ſpeaking of, than, at preſent, it will appear, 


this ies, ſo much declaimed t. In the fifteenth century, 


wore on her head a ſilver, coronet, and tied, up her hair, with knots 
of jewels. Her dreſs, . Jays the Author of the life. c of Petrarch. 
c was magnificent; but, in particular, ſhe had filk gloves bro» 
« caded with gold; though at this time ſilk was ſo ſcarce, that 
a. pound: of it fold for near four pounds fterling, and none | but the 
nobility were allowed to wear it. Women of inferior rank wore 
Crowns: of flowers, and otherwiſe dreſſed. ihemſelves with all the 
magnificence | which circumſtances and bea laws. would 
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1 MOST e d. 3 to the materials of the toilette, AS; 
well as to the 'cleanneſs and convenience of the men, had now. 
been introduced; this was linen, which had been known i in. Eu- 
rope before, only as a curioſity; or at moſt as a decoration of the 
moſt elevated and opulent, but now was coming into general uſe: 
cambrics and lawns ſoon. followed, as an improvement; and after 
theſe, ſine laces were invented, of which women, almoſt ever ſince, 
have ſo much availed themſelves. The art of weaving ſilk, ſo 8 
to Wakes garments, had, for ſome time, been known; but that of. 
making: 


77 
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making it into ribands, ſeems not to have been yet invented: they c AP | | 


have ſince, however, become ſo general, that they make an indiſ- * 


penſible part of the dreſs of every female, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt ſtation. Diamonds had long been known in the Eaſt, and 5 6 
ſome centuries before this, had been introduced into Europe; but 
they had not attained the art of poliſhing them; and in their natu- 
ral | ſtate, or | with the little ſkill they had in dreſſing them, they 
did not ſhew half their luſtre . It was not long after, however, e 
that the art of poliſhing them, by means of their own duſt, and ſo 
giving them all their diſtinguiſhing brilliancy, was diſcovered. 
All theſe, and ſome others of leſs importance, were acquiſitions 
to the ſtock of female ornament, and rendered neſs of the 
toilette a matter that required more time, as apy ua more taſte, 
than it had ever done before. From the fifteenth century, to the 
preſent time, the variations of female dreſs and ' ornament have: 
been more owing to the inconſtancy of manners, and inſtability ' 
of faſhion, than to the addition of any new materials. From 
America, ſcarcely any thing has been added, but feathers and 
furs; the laſt of which, as one of the beſt defences from the 
cold, have been uſed in all northern countries time immemorial. 
Though, in the milder elimates, they are now introduced as an 
article of luxury; and a value ſet upon ſome of them as . 
TH l rl dee pearl. 
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Gn 
| They preſerve, in the oak of Denis, a claſp of the mantle which the kings of | 
France uſed to wear on the day of their coronation : this piece is very ancient; and has what 
is called, four natural points. There is. likewiſe, in the ſame treaſury, a relic almoſt as an- 
cient,” and adorned with eight natural points 3 bat all' cheſe ſtones are ſmall,” black, and no 
way agreeable to the eye. . Theſe, and ſome others, preſerved in the cabinets of the curious, 
in various parts of Europe, fully demonſtrate, that even the diamond, before the art of giving 
it a proper poliſh was diſcovered, was far from being that brilliant, and almoſt ineſtimable, 
jewel which it is. at preſent, when properly improved by the art of the lapidary. 


#\ 


THover: 
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Cut. Tuoven ie is not our intention to give an account of all ahe 
All kinds of changes - that have happened in dreſs, from the fifteenth to'the 


ornament de- preſent century ; yet there was one revolution which happened to 
Hecef te. it, under the prote@orhip" of Oliver Cromwell, that we cannot 
l. pos by. AlmoRt' every-religion, which had been promulgated; 
previous to that of Chriſtianity, had interwoven, in its very efſence, 
a number of ceremonies, where Srandeur und magnificence were 
oſtentatiouſſy diſplayed. Theſe religions, therefore, inſtead of 
diſcouraging, rather -encouraged ornament and finery. But the 
Author of the 'Chriſtian ſyſtem, having taught, by his example, 
as well 88 his doctrine, che utmoſt plainneſs and ſimplicity, it, 
in time, became faſhienable for ſuch of che members of that ſyſ- 
tem, 26 had more zeal than underſtanding, to exclaim, in the 
bittereſt terms, againſt every ſpecies of dreſs that had any other 
abject in view than to cover ſhame; and defend from the cold. 
This rage of turning all things into the mot primitive ſimplicity, 
ſeemed riſing to the zenith of its glory, about the time that the 
Nrotector began to make ſome figure in England. During his 
adminiftration, ĩt openly triumphed over ſenſe, reaſon, and even 
decency. Women were then in ſo much diſgrace, that they were 
denied all kinds 'of -arnament ; and even the beautics beſtowed by 
nature, were \confidered-as criminal diſadvantages to the fair poſ- 
ſeſſors, and ſufficient motives to induce every Chriſtian to ſhun 
their a becauſe it was impoſſible to be 1n it without 


ning. * 


y . 


Tun 3 often echoed the Sellowiag ſentiments, that man 
wi conceived in fin, and brought forth in iniquity, is a ſlave 
to the fleſh, till regenerated by the ſpirit; that it was his com- 
phone for woman that firſt wrought his debaſement, that he 
4 ought 
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onpht not therefore to glory itt his hame; nor love the fountain cn AP 
of kis corruption; that he fhonld not marry” on aceoumt of love, FR. >} 

affection, or the ſocial joys of wedloek; but purely to inereaſe the! 
number of the ſaints; ien he ſhould neveroceenpy himſelf in doing 
without prayer and humiliation, that his-offspring might thereby: 
avoid the curſe. Sueb being the notions inſtilled into the people, 
the moſt vir tuous emotions of nature were conſidered as' arifing: 
from originab guilr, and beauty avoided as ary inſtrumend in the 
hands of Satan to ſeduee the” hearts of the faithful; even the 
women themſebves; eaughe withy the wnnatural contagion, laid 
aſide the orunaments of their-ſex,- and endeavoured: to make: them 
_ ſolves appear diſguſting by: humiliation and faſting;;/nay;. ſome of 
them were: ſo much aftaid of ornaments that they even conlidered? 
clothes of any Rind as tondiug to that purpoſe, and one; full of 
that idea, came into the church where Cromwell fat, in the con- 
dition of our originat mother before ſhe! plucked: ay rok that. 
era as ſhe RY NE ud eee thin 


Bur as 2 paſiſims, Kke ſpringe, ny Si Aby The paſſions- 
in the! oppoſite direction, tho more forcibly! they have been beat, Ge diebe, 
the: reſtoration; was no fooner brought about, than all this public 
enthuſiaſm: vaniſhed, and elegance of dreſs and-levity of manners 
| ſoon became more the faſhion than ſſovenlineſa and puritaniſm- 
had been before. Pleafure became the univerſat object, and the 
pleaſure of love took the lead of all others 3. but beauty uneon- 
nected with virtue was the object of this love, it was tlhierefore 

void of honour or morality, in conſequence of which; female 
virtue, robbed of its reward, became leſs inne, and a · total 

r n + abel dun 
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CHAP. In every country where dreſs: is under the direction of taſte 
— and judgment, it is ſo contrived as neither altogether 1 
dreſſes in dif- nor altogether to diſcover, the beauties of the female form. This 
and cornice, general. rule, however, has not been without enceptions; in every 

country: enthuſiaſtic prieſts, antiquated prudes, and women out- 

rageouſly virtuous, have muffled themſelves like Egyptian mum- 

mies, and exclaĩmed in the bitterneſs. of their hearis againſt the 

nakedueſe of the reſt. of the world “; while on the other hand, 

women of leſs rigid principles, and thoſe abandoned to proſtitu- 

tion; throwing aſide all decency, ſeem to wiſh that the whole 
female toilette were reduced to the original fig-leaf: ſome nations 
too are leſs delicate in this reſpect than others ; the Italians and 
French have ever been remarkably ſo, while the -Spaniſh- have 
fallen into the oppoſite extreme. At Venice, the ladies in the 
beginning of the laſt century dreſſed in ſuch light thin ſtuffs, that 
not only the ſhape of the, body, but even the colour of the ſkin, 
might eaſily be ſeen through them; and at this day, perhaps 

| owing to the heat of their climate, the dreſs of their modeſt wo- 
men is hardly more decent than that of our common proſtitutes. 
The French ladies are but little leſs diſtinguiſhed for their looſe- 
neſs of dreſs than their neighbours the Italians ; almoſt the only 
difference is, that more light and fantaſtic, they have flown with 
greater rapidity from one faſhion to another. In the fourteenth 
century, they appeared half naked at public aſſemblies, and in 
the publie walks dreſſed ſo much like the men; that they could 
See be e From them but by the voice abd com- 


* af * . 8 4 "4 & + + YEE FT : 
„ 10 the 3 endeof the fourteenth century, a mak of FR# order of St, e 50 0 
who had acquired great reputation for piety, declaimed fo ſocceſsfully at Pavia ag inſt the 


ornaments of the times, that many ladies renouncing their fiery; en in all the a 
mw thi; ſuppoſedly inſpired monk dictated to chem. Tr 
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plexion ; ſuch have long been dhe modes of deefiognimtaly and C N 
France, as to endeavour to ſhom every charm which can wit! 
any tolerable degree of deceney be diſplayed. While in Spain, 
vrhere the ſpirit of chivalry is hardly yet extinguiſhed, and where 
the women conſequently ſtill retain a little of the romantic dig- 

nity which was annexed to it, ſo far from ſhowing. their naked- | 

neſs, they have hardly as yet eee even to ſhow their Ho 


ee ine dees. We e ne RO ee ON: ; 


's 


| Tao: von he French FRO now taken the lead of the Italians 
in all the fantaſtic fripperies of faſhion, it would ſeem that the 
Tralians were formerly not leſs noted for it. Petrarch deſeribing 
their dreſs in his time ſays, © who can behold the ſhoes with 
<, pointed toes, ſo long that they will reach to the knee, head- 
„ drefles with wings to them, the hair put into à tail, the fore- 

« heads of the men furrowed with thoſe ivory needles with 

„ which the women faſtened their hair, and their ſtomachs 

& favored by machines of iron.” The pointed ſhoes and ma- 

chines of iron were more unnatural, and conſequently more 
ridiculous, than any fantaſtic faſhion which has Fppeared i in this 
fantaſtic age. 


_ 


F 


As the 53 part ve Toke i is evidently meant to heighten Contradic- 
the beauties of nature, nothing can be more evident than that it in England 
ſhould always coincide with her deſigns, wherever ſhe is not de- 
fective or luxuriant. Such | we .preſume are the ideas of true 
taſte, but ſuch, however, have not always. been theſe adopted by 
the leaders of faſhions, Towards the beginning of the preſent 
century, it ſeems to have been the prevailing opinion, that nature 


a0 made. the female waiſt greatly . too large; to ame which, 
Vor. II. 5 * | the 
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the fliffeſt ſtays were laced on in the tighteſt manner, leſt the 


— young ladies ſhould become clumſy, or grow crooked. Towards 


the middle of the century, it began to be diſcovered, that beſides 
the uneafineſs of ſuch a ſituation, it frequently produced the very 
effects it was intended to prevent; phyſicians and philoſophers 
now declaimed againſt ftays, and they were by many laid aſide 
with ſuch abhorrence that the faſhion took quite 'a different turn. 
We diſcovered that our mothers had been all in the wrong; and 
that nature had not made the female waiſt nearly fo large as it 


- ought to have been; but the ladies ſupplied this defect fo well 


with clothes, that about the years 1759 and 1760 every woman, 
old and young, had the appearance of being big with child. In 
ten or twelve years the faſhion began to take the oppoſite direc- 
tion again, and ſmall waiſts are now eſteemed fo great a beauty, 
that, in endeavouring to procure them, women have outdone all 
the efforts of their grandmothers in the beginning of the century. 


Such have been the revolutions of the waiſt within theſe fifty 
years, thoſe of the form in general we pretend not to delineate; 


we cannot help, however, obſerving, that were we to copy nature, 


we ſhould think the gentle tapering and uprightneſs of a female, 


contributed not a little to the beauty and elegance of her figure; 
but as nature, it ſeems, has erred here alſo, our ladies endeavour as. 


much as they can to deſtroy this kind of elegance, by yhaleboye | 
and cork, 


Tur revolutions of the breaſts and ſhoulders have not been lefs 
conſpicuous than thofe of the waiſt ; about the beginning of the 


century, it was highly indecent to be naked two inches below the 


neck; about the middle of it, ſhe-was dreſſed in the higheft taſte 
- who ſhowed the greateſt part of her breafts and thoulders ; ſome 


years 
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years afteryand, every female of whatever condition was muffled 
up to the chin ʒ at preſent that mode is Hiſcarded, and the naked 
breaſts and ſhoulders begin again to appear. As we have already 
ſeen, that in all countries women have been particular ſolicitous 
about the ornament and dreſs of their heads, fo in ours theſe have 
been an object of ſo much attention, that the materials employed, 
and the variations produced by them, are beyond our power to 
deſeribe; we ſhall only, therefore, obſerve i in general, that the 


head-dreſs of the preſent times has a near reſemblance' to that 


which we have already delineated as uſed by the ladies of ancient 
Rome, and conſiſts of ſo much wool, falſe hair, pomatum, paſte, 
quilts, combs, pins, curls, ribbons, laces, and other materials, 
that. the head of a modern lady in full dreſs i is, when ſtanding, 
commonly ſomething more than one-third of the length of her 
whole figure; we muſt, however, obſerve, | in Juſtice to the 
ſex, that ſuch prepoſterous modes of dreſſing are not peculiar 
to them alone; the men have not been leſs rapid in their changes, 
nor bave theſe changes been proofs of- a more elegant taſte, or a 
more ſolid judgment. | | 


| W. ſhall. conclude theſe obſervations on dreſs and ornament 
with one of the moſt extraordinary inſtances. of legiſlative ſu- 
perſtition that ever contributed to demonſtrate human abſur- 
.duy. We bave already ſeen that long hair was frequently 
| declaimed againſt from the pulpit, and that it was in the days of 


239 
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— 


loſtance or 
human folly. 


Cromwell conſidered as a ſubject of diſgrace. The gloomy 


emigrants who fled from England and other parts about that 
period, to ſeek in the wilds of America a retreat, where they 
n worſhip God according to their conkiences, among other 


ö whimſical 
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a | en xy P. whimſical" a carried to "thel? new Pifeilients an antipathy 
"LL "againſt long hair, aud when they became ſttoug enough to Publiſh a 
code of laws,, we find the following article ab 4 part of it: „Ir is 


11 a circumſtance univerſally acknowledged, that the cuſtom of | 


4 032.05 cg tent iby wt A444 44/ 8.341 7 


75 wearing long hair, after 1 the manner 0 immoral perſons,” and of (i 
Ki the ſavage Indians, can "only, have been introduced into Eng 
« land, but 1 in facrilegious contempt of the expreſs command & 
C God, who declares, that it is a ſhameful practice for any man 
« who has the leaſt care for his ſoul to wear Tong hair: as this 
* abomination excites the indignation of all pious perſons, we 
'« the magiſtrates, in our zeal for the purity of the faith, do ex- 
'c« preſsly and authentically declare, that we condemm the inipious 
'« cuſtom of letting the hair grow, A cuſtom which we look t upon 
«to be very indecent and diſhoneſt, * Which horribly diſguiſes 
men, and is offenſive to modeſt and ſober perſons, in as much 
« as it corrupts good manners; we, therefore; being Juſtly i in- 
cenſed againſt this ſcandalous cuſtom, do deſire, adviſe, and 
earneſtly requeſt all the elders of our continent zealouſly to 
« ſhew their averſion from this odious pracłkice, to exert all their 
power to put a ſtop to it, and eſpecially to take care that the 
members of their churches be not infected with it; in order 
a that thofe perſons who, notwithſtanding theſe rigorous proki- 
40 bitions, and the means of correction that ſhall be uſed on this 
„account, ſhall till perſiſt in this cuſtom, ſhall have both God 
« and man at the fame time againſt them.” ee dates 


ür egen e methoden eg ofakticht hes >dihſ# cb 
almoſt to all nations, the women of Europe have a" variety of 
ee ct which 8 aaa bur to attract the eng ald 
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attach the heart. Among theſe we may reckon every genteel ang CF 
polite female accompliſhment, ſuch as muſic, drawing, dancing, w—— 
to all which we may add that correſpondent, ſoftneſs of body and 

of mind, the radiance that ſparkles in their eyes, and the melody 

chat flows from their tongue, their unaffected modeſty, and the 

nameleſs other qualities which ſo eminently diſtinguiſh them from 

all the women who are educated oy to become Laves,. and mini 

Hers Was to the . man. 
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CHAP. | F all that v: variety of paſiions which fo diflerenty 3 agitate 


| is, root the human breaſt, none work a greater change on the ſen- 


aer * 188 timents, none more dulcify and expand the feelings, than love; 


while anger transforms us into furies, and revenge metamor- 

' Phoſes us into fiends, love awakes the moſt oppoſite ſenſations. 

While benevolence warms. our hearts, and charity ſtretches out 

our hands, love, being compounded of all the tender, of all the 

humane and diſintereſted virtues, calls forth at once all their ſoft 
: FL | ideas, and exerts all their good offices. The declaration of - 
| this ſocial and beneyolent paſſion to the object that inſpires it, is 
what we commonly call courtſhip, and the time of this court- 
ſhip, notwithſtanding the many embarraſſments and uneaſineſſes 
which attend it, is generally conſidered as one of the happieſt 
periods of human life, at leaſt fo long as it is s ſupported by hope, 
that: TRI delirium of the ſoul. 


8 Tuoven the declaration of a paſſion ſo virtuous, ſo benign 


may aſk, aod and gentle, as that which we have now deſcribed, ſeems to reflect 
fuſe, . 2 fo much honour on the breaſt in which it is harboured, that neither 
: genera 

ſex can poſſibly have any occaſion to be aſhamed of it ; yet the great 

Author of nature, throughout the wide extent of his animated 

| 5 * The reverend Mr. Sterne, author of Triftram Shandy, 6d to ſay, That * never felt 
» | We Abchdone of his heart ſo much in uniſon with virtue, as when he was in love; and | 
8 | 8 whenever he did a mean or unworthy action, on examining himſelf ſtrictly, he found that at 


hat time W 
; 'q | | works, 
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works, appears to have placed the privilege of aſking 'in the c 
male, and that of refuſing in the female, Nor, when we except 


man, has it ever been known among the moſt ſavage and fero- 
cious animals, that a rape has been committed on the female, or 
that ſhe has been attempted by any other methods than ſuch as 
were gentle and ſoothing. Man, however, that imperious lord 
of the creation has often departed from this rule, and forced a re- 
luctant female to his hated embrace; and though he has not any- 
where by law, deprived women from reſiſting ſuch illicit attempts, 
yet he has gone very near to it; he has in many nations, from 
the earlieſt antiquity, deprived them of the power of re- 
fuſing ſuch a huſband as their fathers or other relations choſe 
for them; thereby taking from them what the Creator of all 
things had given them, as a common right with the females of 
all other animals, and daſhing at once courtſhip, and all the deli- 
cate Mer and pleaſures attending i it, out of exiſtence. 


Tuoucn it is preſumable, that the mutual inclination of the 
ſexes to each other, is, in each, nearly equal; yet as we con- 
ſtantly ſee the declaration of that inclination made by the men, 
let us enquire, whether this is the effect of cuſtom, or of nature? 
If what we have juſt now obſerved be a general fact, that only the 
males of all animals firſt diſcover their paſſion to the females, then 
it will follow, that chis is the effect of nature: but if, on the other 
hand, it be true, as ſome travellers affirm, that, in ſeveral ſavage 
countries, the female ſex not only declare their paſſions with as 

much eaſe and freedom as the male, but alſo frequently endea- 
vour to forcethe male to their embraces, then it will ſeem to be the 
effe& of cuſtom. Cuſtom, however, that whimfical and caprici- 
ous tyrant of the mind, ſeldom ariſes out of nothing; and in caſes 
where nature if concerned, e has nature for her baſis. 

| 4 5 An. 
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Allowing then that it is cuſtom 3 which in Europe, and many 
other parts of the world, has placed the right of aſking- in men, 


by a long and almoſt uninterrupted poſſeſſion; yet that very 
cuſtom, in our opinion, may fairly be traced to nature; for na- 
ture, it is plain, has made man more bold and intrepid than wo- 
man, leſs ſuſceptible of ſhame, and devolved upon him almoſt all 
the more active ſcenes of life; it is, therefore, highly probable, 
that, conſcious of theſe qualities, he at firſt aſſumed the right of 
aſking; a right to which cuſtom has at ſaſt en him a "Tin 11 


Tanin it for granted dem that bs WORE of the FRY 
ment of love, is a privilege of the men, founded on nature, and 
ſanctified by cuſtom, the various modes of making that declara- 
tion by them, and of accepting or refuſing it by the women, were 
we able to give a perfect account of it, would make one of the moſt 
curious and entertaining parts of this hiſtory, and equally furniſh 
matter of ſpeculation for the fine lady and the philoſopher... We 
can, however, exhibit but little of this entertainment, while we treat 
of the ancient inhabitants of the Eaſt; who, ſtrangers to ſentiment 
and delicacy of feeling, bought a bride with the ſame diſpaſſionate 
coolneſs and deliberation, as they would have done an ox or an aſs; 
and even in the review of the other nations, hiſtorical information 


goes not ne us to make it fo ep F. as we en wiſh. 


Wurn Abraham em Eliezer, his 1 to court a bride for his | 
ſon Iſaac, it appears, from the ſtory, that ſentiment was entirely ex- 
cluded; that Abraham had never ſeen Rebecca, knew not whether | 
her perſon aud temper were agreeable, nor whether the young cou ple 
would be pleaſed with each other; and that the only motive which 
determined kis choice was, becauſe ſhe was his W We do 


/ 


not 


— 
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which his father had ſelected for him; circumſtances which afford 
the ſtrongeſt proof that, in thoſe days, love and regard had but little 
or no exiſtence : they likewiſe teach us, that the liberty of choice 
in matrimony was more reſtricted among the Iſraelites than the 
neighbouring nations; for Laban, the brother of Rebecca, did not 
ſeem to chuſe for his ſiſter, as Abraham had done for his ſon; but 
aſked her, after Eliezer had made his propoſal, Whether ſhe would 
go with the man? And the manner in which ſhe conſented, ſhews 

us, that it is to art and refinement we owe the ſeeming reſerve of 
modern times; and not to honeſt and untutored nature, which i is 


never aſhamed to en the ſentiments of virtue. I will go,” an- 


fwered the.” 


F ROM. this ſtory, of the n manner in what Rebecca was ſeicked; 
we learn two things, which throw much light on the courtſhip of 
antiquity : the firſt is, that women were not courted in perſon 


by their lovers, but by a proxy ; whom he, or his parents, deputed 
in his ſtead ; the ſecond, that theſe proxies did not, as in modern 
times, endeayour to gain the affeQions of the ladies they were ſent 


to, by enlarging on the perſonal properties, and mental qualifica- 
tions, of their lovers; but by the richneſs and magnificence of the 
k preſents made to them and their relations. Preſents have 
been, from the earlieſt ages, and are to this day, the mode of 
tranſaQing all kinds of buſineſs in the Eaſt. If you go before a 


ſuperior, to aſk any favour, or even to require what is your due, 


you muſt carry a preſent with you, if you with to ſucceed ; ſo that 
courtſhip having been anciently negociated in this manner, it is 
| Nh that it was only conſidered in the ſame light as any other 


* 


Vol. II. 1 U negociable 
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100 ee as hear, that Ilaac * conſulted i in the matterz nor 3 
is there even a ſuſpicion, that he might refuſe or diſlike the wife —— 
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riegociable dulineft, and not as 4 matter r'of ſeatitnett, and of the 


ä — heart. 


/ 


| Jacob drew near, and Kiſſed Rachel, and lift bp his voice and wept. 


I appar, Koweier dis Jackal not, W tothe cus 
tom of the times, and after the example of Iſaat his father, court 
a bride by proxy: he went to viſit her in perſon, and their firſt 
meeting has in it ſomething very remarkable. Lovers, generally, 
either are cheerful, or endeavour to aſſume that appearance; but 


How a behaviour of this kind ſuited the temper of an Iſtaelitiſn 


virgin, in the times of primitive fimplieity, we know not; but 
may venture to affirm, that a blubbeting lover would make bur a 
ridiculous and unengaging figure in the eyes of a modern lady of 
the ton. In the courtſhip, however, or rather purchaſe bf a wife 
by Jacob, we .meet with ſomething like ſentiment; for when he 
found that he was not poſſeſſed of money or goods, equal to che 
price which was probably ſet upon her, he nbt only eondeſcended 
to purehaſe her by labour and ſervitude, but even feemed much 
diſappointed, when the tender-eyed Leah was faichleſsly impoſed 
upon him, inſtead of the beautiful Racher; for whom he again 
ſubmitted to the fame term of ſervitude he had done before. In 
the courtſhip of Sechem alſo, we find that his choice was Rrongly: 
determined by love; but then. his paſſion did not, as one would 
have thought the moſt natural, effuſe itſelf into the boſom of the 
object beloved. He applied to the brethren of Dinah, making 
hem advantageous offers for the poffeſſion of the perſon of beit 
ſiſter, regardleſs to all appearance of her heart. Aſk me never 
« fo much Gowrey, faid he, and I will give according as you ſhall: 
„ fay unto me.” But when we conſider, that in the times we are 
delineating, wives were only looked upon as un of ſuperior 
daves, 


0 WOMEN 
auen Add not ax-the- ſocial cmpaniens of life, and the equal 


ſhmarers of good and bad fortune; we will eaſily petceive, that ſen- 


timent in the choice, and reciprocal affection in the bargain, were 


not ſo neceſſary as in our , n the caſe is happily re- 
wee. 


of love was at all times, and in all countries, the peculiar 
privilege of the men; but as all general rules are liable to 


ſome exceptions, there are alſo a few to this. An Iſraclitiſh 


widow bad, by law, a power. of claiming in marriage the 
brother of her deceaſed huſband; ip which caſe, as the privilege 
of the male was transferred to the female, ſo that of the female 
was likewiſe transferred to the male, he had the power of refuſing ; 
the refuſal, however, was accompanied with ſome mortifying 
 cincumſtanccs, the woman whom he bad thus flighted was to 
come unto bim in the preſence of the glders of the city, and to 

Jaoſe the ſhoe from his foot, and ſpit in bis face, To man, 
by nature bold and intrepyd, and inveſted with unlimited power 
of aſking, a refuſal was of little conſequence; but to woman, 
more timid and modeſt, and whoſe power of aſking was limited 
w the brethren of her deceaſed huſband, it was not only an af- 


Kront, but a neal injury, as every one would condlude, chat he 


refuſal araſe from ſume well · grouuded cauſe, and every one ond 
herefare ſo neglect and deſpiſe the woman, that ſhe could have 


but little chance for a future huſband; hence, perhaps, it was 
thought neceſſary to fix ſome public ſtigma on the daſtard who 


was Jo: ungallant as not to comply with the addreſſes of a woman. 


A euſtam ſomeching ſimilar 40 this abtains at preſent among the 
Hurons and 2 When ga wife dies, ahe huſband is s obliged 


L-2 to 
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| eB, a P. to marry the fler, or, in her fead; the woman whom de family 
2 of his deceaſed wife ſhall chufe for him: a widow is alſo obliged 

to marry one of the brothers of her deceaſed huſband, if he has. 

died without children, and ſhe is ſtill of an age to have any. Ex- 

- aQly the ſame thing takes place in the Caroline iſlands; and there, 

as well as among the Hurons, the woman may demand ſuch 

brother to marry her, 'though we are not informed whether We 


i, ever Nen that en 


| 
* a 4 f " * 


In the Ihmis of Barien, we are told that the ent of aſking: 
is lodged in, and promiſcuoufly exerted: by both ſexes ; who each,. 
when they feel the paſſion of love, declate it without the leaft. 

"heſitation or embarraſſment; and' in the Ukrain, the fame thing 

is ſaid to be till carried farther; and the women more generally 

to court than the men. When a young woman falls in love with. 

'a man, ſhe is not in the leaſt aſhamed to go te her fathers 

' houſe, and reveal her paſſion in the moſt tender and pathetic man- 

ner, and to promiſe the moſt ſubmiſſive obedience, if he will ac- 

eept of her for a wife. Should the inſenſible man pretend any ex - 

- cuſe; the tells him ſhe is. reſol ved never to go out of the houſe till 

he give his conſent, and accordingly taking up her lodging, re- 
mains there; if he ſtill obſtinately refuſes her, his caſe becomes 
erxccedingly diſtreſſing; the church is commonly on her ſide, and 
to turn her out would provoke all her kindred to revenge her 
honour; fo that he has no method left but to: betake himſelf to 

W tin we 1s e eher w r e ee 


„ _ eee kory of Skniloin and Delitah; dwells ring the: = 
e — of aſking a female in marriage was even denied to the young 

men of Iſrael; Samſon ſaw-in Timnah a woman of the daughters. 
6. of. 
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of itie PhAtifines who un; beautiful, and he came and told his 
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father and his mother, and ſaid, I have ſeen a woman of. the 


daughters of the Philiſtines, now, therefore, get her for me to 
« wife.” Upon his father and mother ſtarting ſome, objections, 
he did not ſay, I will make uſe of the power lodged in my own: 
hands to obtain her, but repeated, Get her for me, for ſhe 


pleaſeth me well.“ Had it been a cuſtom for their young 


men in theſe days to have courted for themſelves, it is highly 
probable, that, on their firſt objection, he would have applied to 
Delilah in perſon, inſtead of applying again to his fatter and 


mother after a refuſal; nor was his application to his parents, for 


their advice and conſent only, otherwiſe he would not have. faid, ; 
Get * 10 me, but allow me to get * * myſell, 


2419 | Fhox hel ages we Falte ve 3 ne the fiered 
Pape: have afforded us theſe few hints concerning. courtſhip, we 


have ſcarcely any thing more on the ſubject, till we come to the in 


Leg 


the ancients- 
not a ſenti- 
mental feel 
g- 


hiſtory of the Greeks. Among the ancient inhabitants of the 


few opportunities of raiſing in their boſoms chat com poſed ſenti- 
mental feeling which we moderns denominate love, and which: 
cannot properly ariſe from a tranſient glanee; when they, were 
_ accidentally ſeen, they only raiſed that animal appetite, which 
naturally rages ſo ſtrongly where it is  inflamed-by the climate, 
and whetted- by a thouſand obſtacles, and which, in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, ſcarcely has, any choice in its object: hence all the 
obliging offices of gallantry, and the tender ſenſations of court 


"Eaft; women were fo. little ſeen by the men, that they had but 


hip, were in theſe periods entirely unknown; and as marriage 


was for the moſt part an act of bargain and ſale, where the wo- 


ne in v. conſideration, of a = 125 for her to her an 


Was 


xl. 
— 


Fi ghting to 
obtain a 
bride, an ear- 
ly method of 
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was made a ſlave to her huſband, the men did not ſtudy to pleaſe, 
but to command and enjoy; If, in the periods we are now con- 
FHidering, we meet with any thing like ſentimear between the two 


ſexes, it was in theſe illicit amours which depended ſolely on the 
parties themſelves ; in ſuch caſes, they ſometimes attempted little 


flights of gallantry, and uſed mutual endeavours to pleaſe, be- 


cauſe neither party was a ſlave to the other, and their connection 


was the reſult of their own choice, and not of a bargain made 
for them without their conſent, and er withom their know- 


AVE ſcarcely any of the brute animals will fight in or- 
der to force their females to their embrace, yet all of them, even 
the moſt weak and timid, will exert every nerve in order to drive 
away or deftroy a fuccefsful rival. Whether this is property the 
Paſſion of revenge, or of felf-love, is not our province there to 


enquire ; we only obſerve, that it ſeems to be n principle ſo univer - 


ſally diffuſed Yhroogh animated nature, and fo peculiarly in- 


| ſidered as property, it was no uncommon mode of courtſhip, when 


grafted in man, chat the hiſtory of all eee _ eh — 4 


teſtimony of 1 Its exiſtence. ; 


Doro the rude and mncuſtivated Nate of Fin A nbe — 


ages, property was hardly to be gained but by Gghting toaoquire, or 
kept but by fighting to "maintain it; and a woman being con - 


there was a plurality of lovers, to kight'for the poſſeſſion of her 
alſo. As ſociety began to improve, and "fighting became leſs 


5 faſhionable, this barbarity began to decline, arid, inſtead ef 


one lover being obliged to fight all his rivals before he could get 
poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs,. it became the cviſtom Ye the een. 
” rs 
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tors to give a public teſtimony of their powers and qualifica» F 
tions in the games and ſpeQacles- inſtituted for that purpoſe 5" Aa - 
euſtom; which; as we ſhall: have occaſion to ſee afterwards, cons 
tinued long to govern the manners of -uncivilized nations; and 
in compliance with which, it was common for kings and other 
great people, when they had a daughter to diſpoſe of, to give 
notice to all ſuch young men of quality, as deſigned to be com- 
petitors, that they might repair to their courts and caſtles, iu 
order to ſhow their ſkill and dexterity in exerciſes and in arme; 
when the prize of beauty was generally awarded to him who 
bad excelled all the others. But as this method was frequently 
: productive of feuds and animoſities, which. ended not with the 
lives of thoſe between whom they firſt began, but were handed 
| down from one generation to another, ſtained with murder andi 
with blood, treaties of marriage by bargain and ſale, agreed to 
by 1 the relations of the parties, marked the further progreſs of 
civil ſociety ; ; many revolving ages ſaw the ſocial partners of our 
joys and forrows trafficked for in this cool and diſpaſſionate man- 
ner, and many parts of the world, yet ſtrangers to friendſhip 
and to love, ill retain. the deſpicable method; and it is only 
where the joys of liberty and of freedom ſhed their benign in- 
fluence, that courtſhip. is an act of inclinatieg and of choice, 
ending in the joining together the hearts as well as the hands of 
the contracting parties 


WHAT we have now obſerved' concerning the” manner of Courtſhip of 
courtfhip,. was too much the caſe with the Greeks, In the ear- ene 
lier periods of their hiſtory, their love, if we may call it ſo, was 
only the animal petite, impetuous and unreſtrained either by 
cultiyation of manners, or precepts of morality ; ;. and almoſt! 


4- : every 
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CHAP, oer) bpphettefty which fell in their way prompted them to 


Ad ſatisfy that appetite by force, and to revenge the obſtruction of -it 
dy murder. When they became a more civilized people, they 
mone much more illuſtriouſly in arts and in arms, than in deli- 

cacy of ſentiment and elegance of manners; hence we ;ſhall find 

that their method of making love was more directed to compel 
the fair ſex to a compliance with their wiſhes by charms and 
philtres, than to win them "or the. en ee, and good 


er oller 1975 4 F 7 11x ries ae rr: h 


| As the two fa; in Greece had but little 993 with 
each other, and a lover was ſeldom favoured with an opportunity of 
telling. his paſſion to his miſtreſs, he uſed to diſcover it by inſeribing 

2 her name on the walls of his houſe, on the bark of the trees of a 
public walk; or the leaves of his books; it was cuſtomary for 
him alſo to deck the door of the houſe where his fair one lived 
with flowers and garlands, to make libations of wine before i it, 
and ſprinkle the entrance with the ſame liquor, in the manner 
that was practiſed at the temple of Cupid. Garlands were of 
great uſe among the Greeks in the affairs of love; when a man 
untied his garland, it was a declaration of his having been ſub- 
dued by that paſſion ; and when a woman compoſed a garland, it 
Was a tacit confeſſion of the ſame thing: and though we are not 
informed of i it, we may preſume that both ſexes had methods of 
diſcovering by theſe garlands, not only that wet were in aan 


but che MP4; allo. en whom it was directed. 


* 


Greeks uſed | Sven were the common 'milthode of diſcovering the paſſio on of 
küchen and love, the methods of proſecuting it were ſtill more extraordinary, | 


5 inchantments 
+. |" NOR andTefs reconcilable to Enlizaon, and 10 goo principtes ; when 
| 9 . 


* 
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not endeavour to become more engaging in his manners and per- 


ſon, he did not laviſh his fortune in preſents, or become more 
obliging and aſſiduous in his addreſſes, but immediately had re- 
courſe to incantations and philtres; in compoſing and diſpenſing 
of which, the women of Theſſaly were reckoned the moſt famous, 
and drove à traffic in them of no inconſiderable advantage. Theſe 
potions were given by the women to the men, as well as by the 
men to the women, and were generally ſo violent in their opera- 
tion as for ſome time to deprive the perſon who took them of 
ſenſe, and not uncommonly of life: their compoſition was a 
variety of herbs of the moſt ſtrong and virulent nature, which 
we ſhall not mention; but herbs were not the only things they 
relied on for their purpoſe, they called the productions of the 


animal and mineral kingdoms to their aſſiſtance; when theſe 


failed, they roaſted an image of wax before the fire, repreſenting 
the object of their love, and as this became warm, they flattered 
themſelves that the perſon repreſented by it would be propor- 
tionally warmed with love. When a lover could obtain any thing 


belonging to his miſtreſs, he imagined it of ſingular advantage, 


and depoſited it in the earth beneath the threſhold of her door. 
Beſides theſe, they had a variety of other methods equally ridicu- 
Tous and unavailing, and of which it would be trifling to give a 
minute detail ; we ſhall therefore juſt take notice as we go along, 


that uch of either ſex as believed themſelves forced into love by 


the power of philtres and charms, commonly had recourſe to the 
| ſame methods to diſengage themſelves; and break the power of 
theſe enchantments, which they ſuppoſed operated involuntarily 

on their inclinations; and thus the old women of Greece, like the 
lawyers of modern times, were employed to defeat the ſchemes 
. operations of each other, and like them too, it is preſumable, 
„„ CE: * 5 laughed 
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cn AP. laughed in their ſleeves, while _— bugged! the nm that aroſe 
— from un 3 


In this manner were the aden of love and: diary carried 
on among the Greeks, but we have great reaſon to apprehend: 
that this was the manner in which unlawful ameurs only were 

conducted, for the Greek women, as. we have already ſcen, had 
not a power of refuſing: ſuch matches as were provided for them 
by their fathers and guardians; and conſequently a lover who 
could ſecure theſe on his fide, was always ſure of obtaining the 
perſon of his miſtreſs ; and from the complexion. of the times, we 
have. little reaſoa to ſuppoſe that be was ſolicitous about her 
eſteem and affection. This being the cafe, courtſhip between the 
parties themſelves could have little exiſtence; and the methods. 
we have now deſcribed, with. a variety of others too tedious to 
mention, muſt have been, thoſe by which they courted the unwary: 
female to her ame and diſgrace, and not thoſe by which they 

ſolicited the chaſte bride to. their marriage-bed. 


Courtſhip of THE Romans, 2 * borrowed” moſt of their cuſtoms from the 


the Romans. Greeks, alſo followed. them in that of endeavouring to conciliate 

love by the power of philtres and of charms; a fact of which we 

have not the leaſt room to doubt, as there are in Virgil and 

ſome other of the Latin poets ſo many inſtances that prove it. 

But it depends not altogether on the teſtimony of the poets; Plu- 

\ tarch tells us, that Lucullus, a Roman general, loſt his ſenſes, 
by a love potion ® ;, and Caius Caligula, according to Suetonius, 


 ® As the notion of love potjons and powders is at this day not altogether eradicated, we 

take this opportunity of aſſuring our readers, that there is no potion, powder, or medicine 
known to mankind, that has any ſpecific power of raiſing or determining the affections to any 
certaſn object, and that all pretenfions to fuck ure. ty i aud illuſve, dut illegal, 


** 18854 | 
6; 80 | Was- 


was thrown into a fit of madneſs by one which was given 
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him by his wife Cæſonia; Lucretius too, according to forme e 


authors, fell a ſacrifice to the ſame folly. The Romans, like 
the Greeks, made uſe of theſe methods moſtly in their affairs 
of | gallantry and unlawful love; but in what manner they 
addreſſed themſelves to a lady they intended to marry has not 


been handed down to us, and the reaſon as we ſuppoſe is, that 


lite or no courtſhip was praftifed among them; women had no 
diſpoſing power of themſelves, to what purpoſe was it then to 


apply to them for their conſent ? They were under perpetual 


guardianſhip, and the guardian having the ſole power of diſpo- 
ſing of them, it was only neceſſary to apply to him. In the Ro- 


man authors, we frequently read of a father; a brother; or a 
guardian, giving his daughter, his fiſter, or his ward, in mar- 


riage, but we do not recollect one ſingle itiſtance of being told 
that the intended bridegroom applied to the lady for her conſent; 


a circumſtance the more extraordinary, as women in the decline 


of the Roman empire had ariſen to a dignity, and even to a free- 


dom, hardly equalled i in modern times. ” 


 Trovon wives were not purchaſed among the Cates, Gauls, 
Germans, and neighbouring nations of the North as they are 
in the Eaſt, they were nevertheleſs a kind of llaves to their huſ- 


bands; but this ſlavery was become fo familiar by cuſtom, that 


Courtſhip of 
the ancient 
inhabitants of 
the North. | 


| the women neither loſt their dignity by ſubmitting, nor the men g 


their regard by ſubjecting them to it; and as they often received 
| portions with their wives, and had ſo much veneration for the 


ex in general, we will be the leſs ſurpriſed to fand, that in court- 
| ſhip they bebaved with a ſpirit of gallantry, and ſhewed a degree 


of I to which the Greeks, and Raman, who called them 


X 2 | i Barbarians, 


*% 
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HE HIS TORx 
Barbarians, never arrived; not contented with getting poſſeſſion of 


w—— dee perſon of his miſtreſs, a northern lover was never ſatisfied with- 
— - out the ſincere affection of her heart; nor was his miſtreſs ever to be 


gained but by ſuch methods as plainly indicated to her, the 
N ver- R erg from the n Wg man. 0 ö 


«Tim: ancient n ee women were naturelly chaſte, 
proud, and ſcarcely leſs emulous of glory than the men, being 
conſtantly taught to deſpiſe ſuch as ſpent their youth in peaceful 
obſcurity, they were not to be courted but by the moſt aſſi- 
duous attendance, ſeconded by ſuch warlike atchievements as the 
cuſtom of the country had rendered neceſſary to make a man 
deſerving of his miſtreſs. On theſe accounts, we frequently find 
a lover accoſting the object of his paſſion by a minute and 
circumſtantial detail of all his exploits, and all his accompliſh- 


ments. King Regner Lodbrog. in a beautiful ode compoſed by 


himſelf, in memory of the deeds of his former * gives a 
ſtrong proof of this. 5 0 f. ̃ | 

« WE fought with PRES ſays he, that day, wales 1 a 
“ ten _ thouſand of my foes rolling in the duſt near a promon- 


„ tory of England. A dew of blood diſtilled. from our ſwords, 


15 arrows which flew in ſearch of the helmets, bellowed | | 
| « through the air. The pleaſure of that day, Was, equal; t to that A 


« of claſping : a fair virgin in 15 arms. 


* We fought with Wende! a young man ſhould march Sev 


to the conflict of arms, man ſhould attack man, or bravely 


1 reſiſt bim; in this hath always conſiſted the nobility of the 


« warrior. He who aſpires to the love of his end ene to. 
« be auen in the claſk of ſwords. 


4 : g 9 We 


„ 0 WON EN. 


„ W fought with e in fifty and one battles n my CH 
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1 From my early youth I have learned to dye — 


the ſteel. of my lance with blood, but it is time to ceaſe. 
« Odin hath ſent his goddeſſes to conduct me to his palace, I am 

„ going to be placed on the higheſt ſeat, there to quaff goblets 

5 "_ beer nigh the Py 3: ad hours of wy: life Eres ee 
* arid many of the ſame kind, are the wks a by 
Ling Regner. In another ode of Harold the valiant, of a later 
date, we find an enumeration of his exploits and accompliſhments 


joined together, in order to give his miſtreſs a favourable idea of 


him, but from the chorus of his ſong we learn; that he WED not 
ſucceed. | ard 140th f 


10 Mr ſhips have * the i tour of Sicily ; . were we all 
« magnificent and ſplendid; my brown veſſel; full of mariners, 


4 rapidly rowed to the utmoſt of my wiſhes; wholly taken up 


d with war, I thought my courſe would never ticket and yet a 
44 Ruffian maiden ſcorns me. | 


 *4 -, 7 
E324 


4 IN my * I Tfougtit with the rde of Drobtheim! their 
&* troops exceeded ours in number. It was a terrible conflict, 1 


left their young king dead on the field, and yet a Ruffan 
* maiden Nonne me. 


41. 


„ On day, we were but ſixteen in a veſſel, a ſtorm aroſe and 


“ ſwelled the ſea, it filled the loaded ſhip, but' we diligently. 
cleared it out; thence 1 formed hopes of the happieſt ſucceſs, 1 
« and yet a Ruſſian maiden ſcorns me. 


« I: 


4 - bas * * 
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tele | „„ 
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uſed charms 


tions. 


— n, beloved of my miſtreſs, 
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THE HISTORY 
Iro how to perform eight exerciſes; I fight valiahtly, 1 


_«. fit firmly on horſeback; I am inured to ſwimming, I know how 


&« to run along the ſcates, I dart the lance, and am Kilful at the 
1 dar, and yet a Ruſſian maiden ſcorns me. | 


* © Cart ſhe deny; that young and level maiden, that on the 
% day, when poſted near a city in the ſouthern land, I joined 
«. battle, that then I vatiantly handled my arms, and left behind 
me laſting momurtents of my ae and yet a 1, malen 


* Feortis me. 0 


1 65 I WAS anodic a . 
4 bitants handle their bows ſo well; but I preferred guiding my 
« ſhips, the dread of peaſants, among the rocks of the ocean, 
and far from the habitations of men. I have'run'through all 
66. the dean With my veſſels, and yet a Ruſhan maiden fcorns me.” 


Beatps theſe. methods of conctings. or. r aſpicing to the 0 


and incanta- graces of the fair, by arms and by arts, the ancient Northerns 


had ſeveral others, and among theſe it would ſeem that charms or 
incantations were reckoned not the leaſt powerful. - Odin, who 
firſt taught them their mythology, and whom they afterwards 
wonſhoped as their me deity, ſays, in one of his . | 


« Ir I aſpire to the 70 and the favour of the chaſteſt virgin, | 


© I can bend the mind of the ſnowy armed n. and make 
« her yield wholly to my deſires. . 


« T 1 a Tocret Wien 1 will ne never r loſe, it is to render wyſelf 


« BuT 


by * 4 - 4 7 2 1 a 
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Bur I know one which I will never n da. CHAP, 


XXU, 
except my own ſiſter, or to her whom I hold in my- arms. — 


« Whatever is known only to one's {elf is always of great value.“ : | 


In the Hava-Maal, or ſublime 3 of Odin, we have — poe 
ſome ſketches of directions how to proceed in courtſhip, ſo as to with ſucceſs. 
| be ſucceſsful without the aſſiſtance of any charm or ſectet.— He 
« who would make himſelf beloved of a maiden,. muſt entertain 
«© her with fine diſcourſes, and offer her engaging preſents ; he muſt 
_ © alſo inceſſantly praiſe her beauty,—lt requires good ſenſe to bg 
« a ſkilful lover If you would bend your miſtreſs to your paſſion, 


you muſt only go by night to ſee her; 3 
Nn. 


Tur young women of cho nations we are conſidering, not rely- 

ing upon what fame had reported concerning the acquiſitions of 

their lovers, frequently deſired to be themſelves the witneſſes of e 

them, and the young men were not leſs eager in ſeizing every | 

opportunity to gratify their defires. This is abundantly: proved 

by an anecdote in the hiſtory of Charles and Grymer, two kings 

of Sweden. Grymer, a. youth early diſtinguiſhed in arms, 
| * who well knew how-to dye his ſword in the blood of his eng» 

ti mies, to run over the craggy mountains, to wreſtle, to play at 

i cheſs, trace the motions of the ſtars, and. throw far from him 

«© heavy weights, frequently ſhewed his {kill in the chamber of 

4 the damſels, before the king's lovely daughter; deſirous of 

«- acquiring her regard, he diſplayed his dexterity in handling 

4 his weapons, and the knowledge he had attained in the ſcienees 
he had learned; at length he ventured. to make this demand: 


„% Wilt. 


* 
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« Wut ou, 0 fair princeſs; if I may obtain the King's conſent, 


accept of me for a huſband? To which ſhe prudently' replied, 
<«.] muſt not make that choice myſelf, but go thou and offer the 


« ſame propoſal to my father.“ The ſequel of this ſtory informs 


4 us, that Grymer accordingly made his propoſal tothe king; who an- 
ſwered him in a rage, that though he had learned indeed to handle 


Singular 
method of 
courtſhip. 


his arms, yet as he had never gained a ſignal victory, nor given 


a banquet to the-beafts of the field, he had no pretenſions to his 
daughter, and concluded by pointing out to bim, in a neighbour- | 
ing kingdom, a hero renowned in arms, whom, if he could con- 
quer, the princeſs ſhould be given him: that on waiting on the 


| princeſs to tell her what had paſſed, ſhe was greatly agitated, and 


felt in the moſt ſenſible manner for the ſafety of her lover, whom | 


ſhe was afraid her father had devoted to death for his preſump- | 


tion; that ſhe provided him with a ſuit of impenetrable armour 


and a truſty ſword, with which he went, and having lain his 


adverſary, and moſt part of his wartiors, returned victorious, and 
received her as the reward of his valour. Singular as this me- 
thod of obtaining a fair lady by a price paid. in blood may appear, 
it was not peculiar to the northerns; we have already taken no- 
tice of the price which David paid for the daughter of Saul, and 
ſhall add, that among the Saccæ, a people of ancient Scythia, a 

cuſtom ſomething of this kind, but ſtill more extraordinary, ob . 
tained; every young man who made his addreſſes to a lady was 
obliged to engage her in fingle combat; if he vanquiſhed; he 


led her off in triumph, and became her huſband and ſovereign; 3 
if he was conquered; the led him off in wed lame ee and | 
| ww? Hot her ee wat rex Have. [al 2370 ON. HCH EIS Bit. 
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0 WOMEN. 


1 Fat the preceding obſervations, ir appears, that the ancient '©: 
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noriherns placed their principal felicity in the enjoyments of 


Courtſhip and of love, as they compated cygn the pleaſures of van- 


quiſhing their enemies to this laſt, as to the higheſt poſſible 
ſlandard of pleaſure. It likewiſe. appears, chat, inſtigated by ſen- 
timent, and, actuated by freedom, they made application firſt to 
the object of their wiſhes, to know whether they would be agree- 
able to her, before they would proceed to ſolicit the conſent of 
parents or relations; ſentiments which ſhone with no ſmall de- 
gree of luſtre, even through that ſcene of=horrid Tong in en 
they were conſtantly e vey. 77 — | 


— 


* 
P 4 * 
* 


As anbine ao be more Sable and tagline than the Manner of 


men when they preſented their addreſſes to the fair, ſo nothing lovers. 


could be more haughty or determined than the anſwers and beha- 
viour of ſuch ladies as did not approve of their ſuitors. Gida, 
the daughter of a rich Norwegian lord, when courted by Harald 
Harfagre, ſternly anſwered, that if he aſpired to merit her love, 


he muſt ſignalize himſelf by exploits of a more extraordinary 


nature than any he had yet performed; nor was ſuch a reception 


peculiar to her, it was the cuſtom of the times, and the manners | 


in a great meaſure contributed to render ſuch a cuſtom neceſſary; 


for beſides the perſonal ſafety of a wife, depending ſo much on 


the proweſs of the man ſhe married, valour was the only road 
to riches and. to honours, and even ſubſiſtence frequently depended 
in a great meaſure upon the ſpoils taken in the excurſions of war. 


But their haughty behaviour was not entirely confined to words; q 


it is ſuppoſed, though we do not venture to affirm it, that when 
a ſuitor had gone through. the exerciſe of his arms before them, 
. ĩ rn, OE. ee ane: 


refuſing their 


THE HISTORY | 
and when diſpleaſed with his performance, they wanted to put a 


negative upon his wiſhes, inſtead of a verbal reply, they ſome- 


times aroſe haſtily, ſnatched the arms from his hands, and ſhew- 


ed him that they could handle them with much more dexterity 
than himſelf; a reproof which not only mortified all his vanity, 
but impoſed eternal ſilence on his pretenſions to love. | 

1 | 


b The | Jame Subject continued. 
Fron een abs e ee e 
of the North, it is eaſy, to ſee, that they were, in this reſpeQ 
at leaſt, far advanced beyond the ſavage barbarity of many nations 
now exiſting; among whom marriages are commonly eontracted 
with little previous attachment, and as little regard to the mutual 
inclination of the parties for each other. Savages, in general, not 


being determined to marry from any attachment to a particular 
woman; but becauſe they find that ſtate neceſſary to their comfort- 
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able ſubſiſtence, and conformable to the faſhion of their country, | | 


are not ſolicitous who ſhall become their wives; and, therefore, 
commonly leave the choice of them to their parents and relations; 
a method which excludes all the joys, and all the pains of courtſhip, 
from their ſyſtem. But as this is not univerſally the caſe in ſavage 
life, we ſhall give a ſhort account of the manner in which they ad- 


dreſs the females, whom they. have elected as the n of 


their love. 


1 method of aſking in courtſhip, as well as that of refuſing, 
among ſome of the tribes of American Indians, is the moſt ſimple 
that can poſſibly be deviſed. When the lover goes to viſit his 


Methods of 
courtſhip 
among ſome 
tribes of 
ſavages. 


miſtreſs, he only begs leave to enter her hut by ſigns; which hay- 


ing obtained, he goes in, and fits down by her in the moſt, re- 
| eau ſilence; if ſhe ſuffers him to remain there without iater- 
Y RS IE ruption, 


enge 
XXIV 


Ae af 
. 


IH plaineſt manner; and ſhe, with the ſame honeſt finiplicity,” an- 


out offence to delicacy or to cuſtbm. 


THe 11S oAY 


en ber deiag 1 is coulenting'to/ bis ſuit; and ay go to 
bed together without further ceremony: but if the lover has any 
thing given him to eat or drink, it is a refufal,; though the wo- 
man is obliged to fit by him till he has finiſhed his repaſt; after 


which he retires in ſilence. .In Canada, courtſhip is a ſtranger 
to that coy reſerve, and feeming fecrecy, which politeneſs has in- 
troduced among the inhabitants of civilized nations. When a man 


and woman meet, though they never ſaw each other before, if he 
is captivated - with her charms, he declares his pafſion in the 


ſwers, Les, or No, without further deliberation. It was for- 
merly a cuſtom, among the Brazilians, that as foon as'a man had 
flain an enemy, he had a right to court a bride; "but that cuſtom | 


is now-aboliſhed; and the ſuitor is obliged to aſk the conſent of 


the girl's parents; which he no ſooner obtains, than he baſtens 
to the beide; and forces her to his embrace. In For mofa, they 
differ ſo much from the ſimplicity of the Canadians, that! i would | 


be reckoned the greateſt indecency in the man to declare, or the 


woman to hear, a declaration of the paſſion of love. The lover 


is, therefore, obliged to depute his mother, ſiſter, or ſome female 


relation; and from any of them the ſoft tale may be e vith> 


n 
Soc n are the cuſtoms which, among 4 1 avage nationd, re- 


ow the affairs of courtſhip; cuftoms which ſhew, that, even ia 
- the moſt rude and uncultivated/ſtate; men are hardly more uni- 


| 18 their ideas and actions, than when poliſhed by civilization . 
and ſociety. The lower clafs of the people, who. inhabit Maſe 


fachuſers'Bay, and have borrowed their ideas, perhaps, from the 


5 1 en or en them from forme of thoſe couturies from which * 
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1 0 WOMEN. 
0 5 haye's .remarkabla method of. courtſhip,” When 


fl a man falls in love with a woman, he firſt; propoſes his conditions 
Ih to her parents, without whaſe, conſent no marriage in the colony 


ean take place; if they approve of him, he repairs to their houſe 
in the evening, in order to make his court to the young woman. 
At den uſual hour, tha old ere and the reſt of the N go 


bed ſeen but Ce eee 15 to 


publiſhed, and they are married without delay; if not, they part, 
and perhaps never ſee one another more; unleſs, as it ſometimes 


happens, the woman ſhould be with child; when the man is 


obliged to marry her, under pain of ex communication. This has 
a. great reſemblance to a cuſtom uſed in ſome places by the ſavages, 


ſilently in, lights a, match at the fire, and cautiouſly approaches 


avoid ſcandal: if they ate pleaſed with each biken the bad ure 


where a lover goes in the night to the hut of his miſtreſs, ſteals 
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her bed, holding the match before him; if ſhe blows jt, out, it is 


a ſign of her, approbation; and ſhews: that ſhe wiſhes the affair to 
be tranſacted in darkneſs and ſeerecy : he takes the hint, and im- 
mediately lays himſelf down by her ſide. If ſhe ſuffers the 9 to 
? remain. burning, it is a denial, and he i is e to retire. i 


Brok we take leave of the European colonies in America, 
we ſhalt mention another ſingularity i in the behaviour of lovers in 
Penſylvania; ; which ſhews that the women have not even that 
degree of delicacy, which we have juſt now ſeen them poſſeſſed of 


Women of 


. Penſylvania 


carry away 
their levers 
to a magi- 
ſtrate to be 
married. 7 4 


in ſavage life: when two Penſylvanian lovers meet with any re- f 


markable oppoſition from their friends, they go off together an. 
horſeback ; the lady riding before, and the man behind her: in 


l 9 en 
* 4 


this HruaBon, they N preſent, | themſelves /before a magiſtrate 3. ph 
: 5 whom 
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| os is the · moſt fruitful ſource of invention; and that in this caſe 


of fruit fo diſpoſed, as tu convey their ſentiments in the moſt ex- 


THE HISTORY 
whom ſhe declares, that he has run away with her lover, and 


has brought him there to be married: ſo folemn an avowal, the 
magiſtrate is not at ae to reject, aud l are married ac- 


cordin Bly: 


IT 10 long 1 a common obſervation among e that 


the imagination of a woman is ſlill more fruitful of invention and 


expedient than that of a man; agrecably to this, we are told, 


that the women of the iſland of Amboyna, being cloſely watched 
on all occaſions, and deſtitute of the art of writing ; by which, in 
other places, the ſentiments: are conveyed at any diſtance, have 
methods of making known their inclinations to their lovers, and 


of fixing aſſignations with them, by means of noſegays, and plates 


plicit manner: by theſe means their eourtſhip is generally carried 
on, and by altering the -diſpoſition of the ſymbols made uſe of, 


they contrive do ſignify their refuſal, with the fame explicitneſs as 


their apptobation. In ſome of the neighbouring iſlands, when a 
young man has fixed his affection, like the Italians, he goes from 
time to time to her door, and plays upon ſome muſical inſtrument; 
if ſhe gives conſent, ſhe comes out to him, and they ſettle the 
affair of matrimony between them: if, after a certain number of 


theſe kind of viſits, ſhe does not appear, it is a n and the 


. diſappointed lover is obliged to deſiſt, . i Syed NT SR 


Delicate me- 


thod of courts 
ſhip. 


5 W E mall ſee Art: ec we nie dy ten of the matri- 
monial compact, that, in ſome places, the ceremony of marriage 


conſiſts in tying the garments of the young couple together, as 


at emblenn of that union which ought to bind their affections and 


| intereſts. 


Or WOMEN. 
ne This ceremony has afforded a hint for lovers to explain 
their paſſion to their miſtreſſes, in the moſt intelligible manner, 


without the help of ſpeech, or the poſhbility of offending the niceſt 


delicacy. A lover in theſe parts, who is too modeſt to declare 
himſelf, ſeizes the firſt opportunity he can find, of ſitting down 
by his miſtreſs, and tying his garment to her's, in the manner 
that is practiſed in the ceremony of marriage: if ſhe permits him 
to finiſh the knot, without any interruption, and does not ſoon 
after cut or looſe it, ſhe thereby gives her conſent ; if ſhe looſes it, 
he may tye it again on ſome other occaſion, when the may prove 
more propitious; but if ſhe cuts it, his hopes are blaſted for 
eyer. 5 _ 


„ 


Born theſe laſt· mentioned cuſtoms are peculiar to the Eaſt 


and they are almoſt the only ones we can find in theſe extenſive 


regions, concerning courtſhip, that are worth relating ; for where 
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the two ſexes are denied all communication with each other, it is 


impoſſible there ſhould be any courtſhip; where the venal bride 
is bought from her ſtill more venal parents, to be the ſlave, and 
not the companion, of her huſband; neither are poſſeſſed of the 


feelings neceſſary for the 8 p ſentimental prelude of the ſo- 
cial ſtate of wedlock. | | | 


r is obſervable 1 in 3 that wherever women are free and 
independent, they are addreſſed by the men in the manner that is 
ſuppoſed will be moſt pleaſing to them; where they are not free, 
the only care of the men is to get poſſeſſion of their perſons. 
The Author of nature having made the female form beautiful w 
engaging, man is frequently captivated with it at firſt fight ; 
as man is a leſs gy and leſs , animal, he does not 2 

. | | '. commonly 


Courtſhip 
in general 
managed b 
tempting t | 
ſex with what 

is moſt agree». 
able to them. 
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0 * P, commonly infinuate himſelf into the heart of àa woman at his firſt 
—— appearance, but muſt do it by a long trait of little aſſiduities, and 
attentions to promote her happineſs and pleaſure. According to. 
this obſervation, we find! the courtſhip of almoſt every people, in | 
' whatever degree they ſtand in the ſeale of civil ſociety, conftantly 
tendering to the fair ſex thoſe objects and amuſements in which 

they take the greateſt delight. In many of the politer countries of 

Europe, and elſewhere, theſe are precedeney, titles, pomp, and 

pageantry. In America, they are beads, ſhells, and enormous 

quantities of red paint; and among the frigid Laplanders, brandy 

ſupplies the place of all. A Lapland lover is ſaid to pay little re- 

gard to beauty, virtue, or accompliſhments, but only to the quan- 

- _ tity of rein-deer poſſeſſed by the object of his choĩce; and ſhe and 
| her relations pay as little regard to any thing concerning him, but 


the e Gg of _— Weg” which be treats wem during the | 


: Fc We abut 
Lapland _ . Sa of a Lapland 1 which 3 is not in the leaſt burt : 
| managed, ay * being drunk as often as ſhe can procure liquor, would be 
_ þ wounded in the moſt ſenſible manner, ſhould ſhe deign at firſt to 


liſten to the declaration of a lover ; he is therefore obliged to em- 
ploy a match-maker to ſpeak for him; and this match-maker 
IF | 1 muſt never go empty-handed; and of all other preſents, that 
2 2 which moſt infallibly ſecures him a favourable reception, is brandy. 
Having. by the eloquence of this, gained leave to bring the lover 

| nay - along with him, and being, together with the lover's father or- 

bother neareſt male relation, arrived at the houſe where the lady 

reſides, the father and match-maker are invited to walk in, but 

the lover muſt wait patiently at the door till further ſolicited. The 

 Partien, in the mean time, open their ſuit to wins other ladies of the 

| family, 


* 


r 
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O WOMEN; | 


warmed by the lover's bounty, he is brought into the houſe, pays 


his compliments to the family, and is defired to partake of their 
cheer, though at this interview ſeldom indulged with a fight of 


his miſtreſs; but if be is; he ſalutes her, and offers her preſents of 


rein- deer ſkins; tongues, - &c.; all which, while ſurrounded with 
her friends, ſhe pretends to refuſe ; but, at the ſame time giving 


her lover a ſignal to go out, ſhe ſoon ſteals after him, and is no 
more chat modeſt creature ſhe affected to appear in company. 
The lover now ſolicits for the completion of his wiſhes: if ſhe is 
ſilent, it is conſtrued into conſent; but if ſhe throws his pre- 
ſents on the ground with diſdain, the match is broke off for 
"4" | j 6b, 18 4 MESL ee . en 

ae is generally obſerved, chat women enter into matrimony 
with more willingneſs, and leſs anxious care and ſolicitude, than 


PL Y 


men, for which many reaſons naturally ſuggeſt themſelves to the 
| intelligent reader. The women of Greenland are, however, in 


many caſes, an exception to this general rule. A Greenlander, 


having fixed his affection, acquaints his parents with it; they ac- | 
quaint the parents of che girl; upon which two female negocia- 


tors are ſent to her, who, left they ſhould ſhock her delicacy, do 


not enter directly on the ſubject of their embaſſy, but launch out 
in praiſes of the lover they mean to recommend, of his houſe, of 


his furniture, and whatever elſe belongs to him, but dwell moſt 


particularly on his dexterity in catching of ſeals. She, pretend- 


ing to be affronted, runs away, tearing the ringlets of her hair as 


mme retires; after which the tro ee having obtained a tacit 
50 You. Il. 1 2 conſent 
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family not forgetting to employ in their favour their irreſiſtible Cc H,4 r. 
advocate brandy, a liberal diſtribution of which is reckoned the 
ſtrongeſt proof of the lover's affeQtion:- When they have all been 
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the Greenland 
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Sv. © conſeot from her parents, ſearch for her, and, on diſcovering her 
. lurking- place, drag her by force to the houſe of her lover, aud 
there leave her. For ſome, days ſhe ſits with diſhevelled hair, 
ſilent and dejected, refuſing every kind of ſuſtenance, and at laſt, 
if kind intreaties cannot prevail upon her, is compelled by 


force, and even by blows, to complete the marriage with her 

huſband. It ſometimes happegs, that when the female match 
makers arrive to propoſe a lover to a Greenland young woman, 

ſhe either faints, or eſcapes to the uninhabited mountains, where 

ſhe remains till ſhe is diſcovered and carried hack by her relations, 
x or is forced to return by hunger and cold; in both which caſes, 
me previoully cuts off her hair; a moſt N ne, that 

ſhe is determined never e. 105, 01a;  bagaltoop ei, eli 


— 


Tais peculiar diſpolition of the Greenland x women als notnature; | 
her dictates are every where nearly the ſame; it is the horror 
which ariſes at the {laviſh and dependent tate of the wives of that 
country, and the {till more abject and deſerted Rate of its widows; 
for the wives, beſides being obliged to do every ſervile office, are 
frequently ſubjected to the mercileſs. correQion of - their huſbands. 
The widows, when they have no longer a. huſband to hunt and 

| fiſh for them, are deſtitute of every reſource, and frequently periſh 
of hunger: hence matrimony, which in moſt places makes the con» 
dition of women more independent and comfortable, among them 
_ renders. it truly wretched ;. mn bene: anda enter * it with fa 
much reluctance eee, een el e i 10 5 


Counthip i in n were formerly = little bent is px Reta of 3 

8 Europe. In Spain, they had ſcarcely any power in beſtowing thems 

So ſelves on, or refuſing tho offers of, 4 lover, As the empire f 
a. nm 
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their lives, © Many fathers and 'guardians, however, hurt by this 
female innovation, and puffed up with Spaniſh pride, ſtill inſiſted 


on fortitig their daughters to marry according to their pleaſure, 
by meuns of duentias, locks, hunger, and even ſometimes poiſon and 
dagger! but #5 ftature will revolt againſt every ſpecies of oppreſſioti 
and injuſtice; the ladies have for fortie time begun to triumph; the 


find" theiifelves obliged to apply to the affecrions of khe fair, as 


falfioti are, however, feldom allowed to go abroad, and never to 
receive maſe viſitors at home, unlefs with the conſent of their re- 
lations, or by the conttlvance of a ditenna, this application, is 
commonly made in a mäntier Almoſt peculiar to the Spaniards 
themſelves: the gallant fets kintſelf to compoſe ſome love ſonnets, 
as expreſſive as he can, not only of the ſituation of his heatt, 
but of every particular circumſtance between him and the lady, 
2 not forgetting to lard them every here and there with the moſt 
extravagant encomiums on her beauty, and her merit: theſe 
he ſings 1 in the night below her window, accompanied with his 
lute, or ſometimes with a whole band of muſic. The more pierc- 
ingly cold the air, the more the lady's heart is ſuppoſed to be 
thawed with the patient ſufferance of her lover, who, from night 


to night, frequently continues this exerciſe for many hours, heay- 


ing the deepeſt ſighs, and caſting the moſt piteous looks toward 


the window; at which, if his goddeſs at laſt deigns to appear, and 


drop him a curtſey, he is ſuperlatively paid for all his watching; 
bur if ſhe bleſſes him with a ſmile, he is s ready to run diſtracted. 


3 | | Is 


common dende began w extend itfelf, they, began to claim 4 ptivi- c ITT 
lege, at leaſt of being eonfulted itt the choice of the partners o 


autherity of Fathers and guardians begins to decline, and lovers 


well as to dhe pride and avarice of her relations. As women of 
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_ - ſpeaks, or even. dreams, of any ching but his miſtreſs: when he 


ro under her window, is not enough; and as none but the 


Spain is remarkable, where. the ladies ſit as ſpectators, while the 


mind, and ſeems as eaſy and natural as it is to ſtep from the thre- 


» RE AHIST ORA 


Ix moſt of. the countries we have hitherto mentioned, leres dt | 
we may call it ſo, is carried on without ſentiment or feeling : in 
Spain it is quite the reverſe; there, it flows in an uninterrupted 
courſe of intellectual ſenſations, expreſſing itſelf. almoſt in an in- 
finite variety of different ways. A Spaniſh; lover hardly thinks, | 


ſpeaks 1 to her, it is with che utmoſt reſpe : and deference ;- when 
he ſpeaks of her, it is in the moſt hyperbolically romantic ſtyle ; and 
when he approaches her, you would think that he-was approaching 


a divinity. But all this deference to. her, godſhip, all this patient ſuf- | 


rave can deſerye the fair, he i is ready at all times, not only to fight 
all her « enemies, and his own rivals, but to ſeek every opportunity 
of Ggnalizing his, courage, chat he may ſhew himſelf able to pro- 
tet. her. Among all theſe. opportunities, none are ſo eagerly 
courted. as the fightiog with bulls; 3 a horrid amuſement, for which 


cavaliers encounter theſe furious animals, previouſly exaſperated, 


and turned looſe upon them, and where, eine to the rear 
phraſe of l „ Tha 


- ” 
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ce . obtains the nobleſt oules F : An 
| 4 Who widows ee 80 u ae, 5 | 


| $omt bf i the lacks paſſions ; are 10 nearly allied to phe ths. 
that the tranſition from this to that, is hardly perceptible to the 


ſhold into the houſe. Of this kind is friendſhip with woman, 
Which has been called ſiſter to Iove; and we may add, that to pity 
an woman, who is tolerably handſome and deſerving, and at the 


lame 
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ame time to guard againſt every ſofter ſenſation; is abſolutely im- 
poſſible. The Spaniards, tranſpoſing the perſona acted upon by 
this emotion, and finding that the ſame cauſes muſt produce the ſame 
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effecte on the tender and compaſſionate. natures of women, endea- "TY 1 | 


your, inſtead of attaching them by pleaſure, as in other countries, to 


ſecure them by exciting their pity and compaſſion, not only through 
every part of the courtſhip we have now related; but ſtill more forci-" 
bly in a cuſtom, which they pradtiſed ſome time ago at Madrid; and 
in other parts of Spain; when a company of people, who called 
chemſelves diſciplinants, or whippers, partly inſtigated: by ſuper-' 
ſition, and partly by love, paraded the ſtreets every Good-Friday, 


cature, all the companies of trades, and ſometimes the king and' 
all his court. The whippers ' were arrayed i in long caps in the form 


of 'a ſugar. Ioaf, with white gloves, and ſhoes of the ſame colour; 


à waiſtcoat, the ſleeves of which were tied with ribbons of Wel 
colours as they thought moſt agreeable to the fancy of the ladies 


they adored'; and in their hands were whips made of ſmall cords; 


to the ends of which were cemented little bits of wax ſtuck with 
pieces of broken glaſs ;. with theſe they whipped, themſelves as 
they went along, and he who ſhewed the leaſt mercy to his car- 
caſe, was ſure of the greateſt pity from his dulcinea. When they 


happened to meet a handſome woman in the ſtreet, ſome one of 
them took care to whip, himſelf, ſo as to make his. blood ſpurt. 
upon her; an honour for which the never failed humbly to 
thank him. When any of them came oppoſite. to the window 


of his miſtreſs, he began to lay upon himſelf with redoubled fury, 


| while ſhe, from her balcony, looked complacently on the horrid 
ſeene, and knowing it was acted in honour of her charms, thought 


i aus OR herſelf 


attended by all the religious orders, ſeveral of the courts of judi- 
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of courtſhip which Lady 9 —.— on at Aa, proceſſion, in Con- 
« Rantinople,. when the grand Signor was going out to take the. 
command of an, umg. * The rear,” ſays ſhe, . was cloſed by 
* dhe volunteer, who came to beg the honour, of dying in bis 
« ſervice they were all naked to the middle, ſome had their 
« arms pierted through. with arrows. left ſticking in them, others 
. had them ſticking in their heads, the. blood. trickling down: 
« their faces ; ſome ſlaſhed their arms with, arp knives, mak- 
„ ing the blood ſpring but on the byſtanders; and this is looked. 
« on as an expreſſian of their zeal for glory. And I am told, 


*. that. ſome make uſe of it to advance their love; and when they 
60 come near the windaw ; where. their miſtreſs ſtands, all the WO 


<«< men being veiled to ſee. this ſpeQacle,, they ſtick another ar- 
e row for her ſake, who gives ſome. ſign, of ae and en · | 


*« couragement to ibis ind of gallantry.” 2 


E cannbt help condemnlng cuſtoms ſo — in b cbt e 
vereſt terms; but while we condemn them, we have the ſtrongeſi 
hopes chat they no longer exiſt; while in Scotland, one of a ſome- 
what fimilar nature, ſcarcely leſs ridiculous, or leſs datigerous, 
is fot yet obliterated, | At a concert annually held on St. Cecilia's 
day in'Edinburgh, moſt of the celebrated bexutics ate aſſembled ; _ 
when the concert is ended, their adorers retire to a tavern, when 
he that can drink the largeſt quantity to the health of his miſtreſs, 
according to the phraſe they make uſe of, ſaves her, and dubs 
her a a publle roaſt for the _ year; while the 1 fair, 


who 
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who i is heloyed wang a more irritable ſyſtem and- leſs capa» © W 
cious ſtomach. according to the ſame. cant, is damned, and de- 
graded. by the hucks from being ranked among. the number of 
beauties. In tracing general principles, one often megts with 
many diſcordant and contradictory facts; it is a general law. of 
nature, that when the male makes love to the female; he en · 
deavours to put himſelf into the moſt agreeable poſtures. and at- 
titudes, and to gain her affection by ſhewing, if we may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion, his beſt ſide, and moſt agreeable. accom- 
pliſhments: but the inſtances we have now related are excep- 
tions to this general law; they tend, however, to eſtabliſh chis 
truth, that the actions of men are more frequentiy directed by 
whim, and Caprice, & than by any. | fixed and permanent Principles, 


- Avione the various metheds which: we have in this inquiry 
gen practiſed by the men; of introducing themſelves into the good me 
graces of the fair, fighting has not been the leaſt common; and 
ſeveral tolerably good reaſons 1 may de aligned why this ſhould 6 
ſucceſsfully accompliſh. its" purpoſe: Nothing; however, ſeems: 
lefs natural than to endeavour to engage the feinalo heart by un- 
availing cruelty'tq one s own fleſk : this has in itfelf no merit, nor 
diſtinguiſhes the man for any thing but a wrong head; and an i- 
| ſenſibility of nerves. | Whoever, therefore, get drunk, or com- 

mits any outrage upon himſelf for the ſake of his miſtreſs, fould. 

de truſted by the women with caution, as the ſame cauſes which 
prompted him to this folly, may prompt him to others i alien 
ow wy une eee , to ſuffer; hte lin⸗ * me 8 
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and fidelity ſcarcely to be equalled by any other people. In Italy, 


rr Mrs 


atidef Ur addreffing them; is ſtrongly HoGtured with the wild 
and the romantic, it is at the ſame tine di rected by an honour” 


the thatiner'of courtſhip pretty nearly reſembles that of Spain; in 
one /tircuriſtance, however, this people ſeem particular; they 
protract the time of courtſhip for many months, and even fome- 
times for years, well Knowing that this period, with all the little 


ils attending its is one 6f the ſweeteſt of human life; while it 


laſts, the] Expoli'to ſes her lotet at leaſt akin bi bel. 
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170 "Ry - ference of the climate of one country „Som AA? 
Anka have generally attributed the lint diſpoſitith of | 
the inhabitants. But France and Spain are kingdoms bordeting 


on each other, and yet nothing can be more diſſimilar than a 
m Frenchman and à Spaniard, eſpecially in affairs of love. A 


French lover, with the word ſentiment perpetually in his mouth, 
ſeems, by every action, to have excluded it from his heart. He 
places bis whole confidence in his exterior air and appearance, 

He dreſſes for his miſtreſs, - dances: for her, flutters conſtantlß 
about her, helps her to lay on her rouge, and place her patches; 
attends her round the whole circle of amuſements, chatters to her 
perpetually, and by making her acquainted with his own conſe- 
quence and qualifications, every now and then drops a hint of 


the honour he confers upon her; whatever be his ſtation, every 
thing gaudy and glittering within the ſphere of it, is called in to 
bis aſſiſtance, particularly ſplendid carriages and taudry liveries; 


but if, by the help of all theſe, he cannot make an impreſſion on 


2 od the fair one's: heart, it coſts. him nothing at laſt — a few acre 4 


of dis ſhouldiers, and two or three! filly" exelatnd 


Jans a 
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it is impoſſible for a Reuchindin to live without an en he 


mann, n himſelf to another. 

ee 1 of faſhion i in Tagen, ber begins to be 
wally annihilated, and marriages made by parents and guardians 
are become ſo comnion, that a bride and bridegroom not unfre- 


quently meet together for the ſecond time on the day of their 


marriage. In a country where complaiſance and form ſeem fo 
indifpenſible, it may appear extraordinary, that a few weeks at 
leaſt ſhould not be allowed a young couple to gain the affections of 
each other, and to enable them to judge whether their tempers 
were formed for their mutual happineſs ; but this delay is com- 


monly thought unneceſſary by the prudent parents, whoſe views 


extend no farther than intereſt and convenience. In many 
countries, to be married in this manner would be reckoned the 


greateſt of misfortunes ; in France, it is little regarded, as in the | 


faſhionable world few people are greater ſtrangers to, or more 
indifferent about, each other, than huſband and wife ; ; and any 
appearance of fondneſs between them, or their being ſeen fre- 
quently together, would infallibly make them forfeit the reputa- 
tion of the ton, and. be laughed at by all polite company. On 
this account, nothing is more common than to be acquainted with 


a lady, without knowing her huſband, or r viſiting the huſband, 
without ever ſeeing his wife. N 


AN hiſtorian, who has read how the French have been, time im- 
memorial, governed by their women, and a traveller, who. has ſeen 
the attention that every one pays to them, will be apt to reckon 

all we have now ſaid as falſehood and miſrepreſentation: but to 


the firſt, we would recommend to conſider, that the women, who | 
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have 
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have commonly governed France, have been the miſtreſſes of their 


— kings or other great men, who, trained up in every alluring mode 


of their profeſſion, have become artful beyond conception, in inſi- 
nuating themſelves by all the avenues that lead to the male heart; 


the ſecond, we would wiſh to conſider, that this conſtant s- 
tion is more the effect of faſhion and cuſtom than of ſentiment 
or regard; and that even the frequent duels which in Franee are 


fought on account of women, are not a proof of the ſuperior love or 


eſteem of the men for that ſex, nor undertaken to defend their 


virtue or reputation; they are only a mode of compliance with 


what is falſely called eee and of Oy what is falſely 


eſteemed: honour. 


g FoRMERLY, while the canners introduced by 6 * of 


chivalry were not quite evaporated among the French, before the 
too great progreſs of politeneſs had deſtroyed the virtues of honeſt 
ſimplicity, and the tongue had learned by rote, to make every day 


a thouſand proteſtations of friendſhip, to which the heart was 


a ſtranger; the behaviour of this people, though mixed with 


romantic extravagance, was nevertheleſs replete with feeling and 
with ſentiment. During the regency of Anne of Auſtria, fight- 


ing and religion were the moſt ſucceſsful ways by which a lover 
could recommend himſelf to his miſtreſs; the bombaſtic verſes of 
the Duke- of Rochefoucault ſhew what a lover then promiſed 


with his ſword *; and the number of women of rank who turned 


Carmelites, in compliance with the ſpirit of their gallants and of 


the times, point out what was expected from devotion ; but as 


politeneſs began to puſh forward: beyond the ſtandard of nature 


and. of utility, it diſſipated not only all theſe romantye ideas, 


„ To merit har heart, and to pleaſe her bright eyes, 
I. have fought againſt kingy, and dare fight 'gaiaſt the der. q 
: ut: 
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but alſo in time thruſt out ſentiment and affection, and left the CHAP. 
French in their preſent. ſituation—the creatures of art. The avi- =—— 
dity however of the other European nations in copying their 

manners and cuſtoms is fo great, that ſuch as they now are, all 


their neighbours will probably in leſs than a few centuries be. 


As mankind advance in the principles of ſociety, as intereſt, Freedom of 


choice only 


ambition, and ſome of the other ſordid paſſions begin to OCCUPY | poor — — 
the mind, nature is thruſt out. Nothing ſurely can be more na- 
tural than that love ſhould direct us in the choice of a partner for 

life, and that the parties contracting in wedlock, ſhould enter into 

that compact with the mutual approbation of each other. This 

right of nature, however, begins to be wreſted from her in every 

polite country. The poor are the only claſs who till retain the 

liberty of acting from inclination and from choice, while the rich, 

in proportion as they riſe in opulence and rank, ſink in the exer- 

tion of the natural rights of mankind, and muſt facrifice their 

love at the ſhrine of intereſt or ambition. 


Such now * to be the common practice in Britain; court- 
ſhip, at leaſt that kind of it which proceeds from mutual inclina- 

tion and affection is, among the great, nearly annihilated, and the 
matrimonial bargain, not leſs ſordid than that of the Eaſt, is made 
"between the relations of the two families, with all the care and cun- 
ning that each is maſter of, to advance its own intereſt by over-reach- 
iog the other. Were we to deſcend to the middling and lower ranks 
of life, where freedom of the mind ſtill exiſts; were we to deſeribe 
their various modes of addreſſing and endeavouring to render 
themſelves agreeable to the fair, we ſhould only relate what our 
readers are already well acquainted with ; we ſhall therefore juſt ob- 
| A a 2 5 ſertve, 
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ſerve, in s that ſuch is the power of "ra that it frequently 
prompts even an Engliſhman to lay aſide ſome part of his natural 
thoughtfulneſs, and appear more gay and ſprightly in the pre- 
ſence of his miſtreſs ; that on other occaſions, when he is doubt- 
ful of ſucceſs, it adds to his natural peeviſhneſs and taciturnity, an 
air of melancholy and embarraſſment, which expoſes him to the 
laughter of all his acquaintance, and ſeldom or never contributes 


any thing to advance his ſuit. But this laſt is not peculiar to the 


inhabitants of Britain; for, when a few ſingularities are excepted, 
which ariſe from manners and cuſtoms, in every other reſpect the 
courtſhip of all poliſhed people is nearly the ſame, and conſiſts 


_ chiefly in the lover's endeavouring, by every art, to make his per- 


ſon and temper appear as agreeable to his miſtreſs as poſlible; to 


perſuade her, that his circumſtances are at leaſt ſuch as may enable 


Courtſhip by 
fighting. 


him to indulge her in every thing becoming her ſtation, and that 
his inclinations to do ſo, are not in the leaſt to be doubted. Theſe. 
great points being gained, the lover has commonly little elſe left 
to do, but to enter into the poſſeſſion of his hopes, unleſs where 


each party, urged by ſeparate intereſts, propoſes unreaſonable _ 
conditions of ſettlement, which frequently break off a match 


where every other article has been agreed on. 


IN the courſe of this enquiry we have ſeen, that of all the me- 
thods practiſed by the men to inſinuate themſelves into the affec- 
tions of the fair, none have been more. common than fighting. 


In ancient times, heroes encountered one another to render them- 


ſelves acceptable to the ladies they adored. Saxo-Grammaticus 
gives an account of many duels that were fought between private 


perſons to determine which of them ſhould be the ſucceſsful lover, 


A ped common | the Scandinavians before they became 


| Chriſtians ; 
4 
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Chriſtians: princes then led their armies iato the field, to Gght wi 
each other on the ſame account ; and ſo rude were the manners, that 


a king when he fell in love, inſtead of endeavouring to gain the 
object by gentle and pacific methods, frequently ſent to demand 


her by threatening fire and ſword on a. refuſal, The Spaniards 


fight the moſt ferocious bulls to promote their love; and a few 


centuries ago, the cavaliers of that and, many other nations com- 
menced knights-errant, and rode about the country fighting every 


thing that oppoſed them, for the honour of their miſtreſſes. We 


have already ſeen, that in ſome countries, the faireſt and moſt 
noble virgins were allotted as a reward to the greateſt virtue, 


that in others they were baſely ſacrificed to the wretch who was 


able to give the higheſt price for them. But among the ancient 
Saxons, at Magdeburgh, they had an inſtitution ſtill more fingular, 
the greateſt beauties were, at ſtated times, with a ſum of money 
as the portion of each, depoſited in the hands of the magiſtrates, 
to be publicly fought for, and fell to the lot of thoſe who, were 
moſt famous at tilting. = 


. +4 
” 


Tua r the ſoft and compaſſionate temper of woman, , Bakurally 
averſe to ſcenes of horror and of blood, ſhould be moſt eaſily 
gained by him who has moſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf i in ſcenes of © 
that nature; appears at firſt ſight an inexplicable paradox, 
but on a nearer inſpeQion, the difficulty vaniſhes, when we 
conſider, that, in rude and barbarous times, the weakneſs of 
the ſex made their property, and their beauty made their per- 
: ſons, a prey to every invader ; and that it was only by ſheltering 
themſelves in the arms of the hero, that they could attain to any 


fafety, or. to any e. Hence che hero naturally became 


the > 


the 
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the object of their ambition; and their gratitude for the protection 
of his power, o obliterated the idea of his crimes, magnified all his 


virtnes, and held him up as an object of love. But beſides, in the 
times of general rapine and devaſtation, it was only valour and 


ſtrength that could defend a man's property from being lawleſsly 
carried away, and his family ruined for want of ſubſiſtence; and 
it was only by valour and martial atchievements that ambition 


| could be gratified by riſing to grandeur and to power. When 


we ſurvey all theſe reaſons, our ſurpriſe that ſo many warriors in 


former times fought themſelves into the arms of their miſtreſſes, 
will be much abated, f 


We have ſeen in the courſe of this work, that women have 


been by authority expoſed publicly to ſale, we have ſeen that they 


have, by! order of the magiſtrates, been publicly fought for, and 


that, in the extenſive regions of the Eaſt, which compoſe almoſt 
half the globe, they are bought by a huſband as his ox or his aſs, 
and in many reſpects treated by him worſe than theſe animals. 


Such a treatment of the objects which nature has taught us to ; 
| love, and politeneſs to reſpect, excites our aſtoniſhment and indig- 


nation, and we exult in the happier ſtate of our own country, 


when we conſider it as not degraded by any ſuch inſtances of 


deſpotic power, exerciſed over a ſex which nature meant us to 
cheriſh and defend; but our exultation on. this head is not per- 
haps ſo well founded, as we imagine; the matrimonial bargains 


every day concluded by all the cunning of relations, and chicanery 


of lawyers, are a proof that we not only ſell the fair ſex, but diſ- 
poſe even of ourſelves for the ſake of their fortunes. Such a 
12 0 t of venality 1 in either ſex, is a JP ſymptom of the ap- 


5h „„ Proaching 


— 


F WOMEN. 


proaching ruin of the people among whom it is found. Let us 
remember that wherever the women are the ſlaves of the men, 
the men themſelves are the ſlaves of a deſpot, and that wherever 
the men have become the ſlaves of women, luxury and effemi - 
nacy have brought them to ruin. 
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The word 
marriage of- 
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applied by 
travellers. 
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what it 18 at preſent in ſeveral parts of the world. 
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O ME regulation of the commerce between the ſexes, or the 
joining of males and females together by mutual ties and 


obligations, in order to preſerve the peace of ſociety, and encou- 
rage population, ſeems either to have been an innate principle in 
the human mind, or to have ariſen early from neceſſity; as we 
find it, in one ſhape or another, exiſting over all the habitable 
world. 


— 


ANTIQUARIANS, who have ſolicitouſly endeavoured to trace the 
manners and cuſtoms of paſt ages; and voyagers and travellers, 
who have depicted thoſe of the preſent, have indiſcriminately 
given the name of marriage to every legal or cuſtomary junction 
of the ſexes, which they met with in the countries, whoſe records 
they have ſearched, or which they have viſited in perſon; and 


European readers, being accuſtomed only to one kind of marri- 


age, have generally annexed the ſame idea, which the word con- 
veys in their own country, to the marriages of the people of all 


other nations. Marriage, however, is ſo far from having been an 
inſtitution, fixed by. permanent and unalterable laws, that it has 


been continually varying in every period, and in every country; 
and its preſent indiſſoluble nature among us, hardly bears the leaſt 
reſemblance to what it was among many of the ancients, or to 


Ir 
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Ir bas long been the opinion of the used and it n 
moſt reſpectable authorities are quoted to prove it, that ſeveral na- Q—— 
tions, during their moſt rude and barbarous Rate, had not attained tion of e 
do any idea of matrimony, nor had any regulation of che com- en che be- 
meree between the ſexes if this is a fact, which, notwithſtanding "<7 
what has been alleged to the contrary, by a learned author of 
the preſent age, we have little reaſon to doubt, it is intimately con- 
nected with another; which is, that the dawninge of civilization | 
no ſooner began to appear, than theſe. very people diſcovered the , 
neceſſity of ſuch a regulation, and carried it into execution, upon ; 
the beſt plans which their limited capacities were capable of in- 
venting; and we ſeruple not to affirm, that; without it, there 
could be no ſafety for the individual; the natural progreſs of mul- 
tiplication muſt be retarded, and no people could ever arrive at a8 
any ny in ee or ane | 


6 


1 of the individual, 121 e the, * Marriages | 3 
cies, as they are two of the great ends of our exiſtence, are ſo ny 
intimately connected with our nature, that in a very early period ir nature. 

of the world, it muſt have been diſcovered, that preſervation could 

not properly be attaĩned, unleſs individuals appropriated to them - 
ſelves the produce of their bunting, and certain parcels of ground, 
from whence the means of that preſervation/might be derived; 
and if men could not draw their ſubſiſtence ſo conveniently from 
the ground, while it was in common, they muſt, by the ſame rea- 
ſoning, have diſcovered, that propagation could not be ſo pro- 
perly carried on, unleſs individuals alſo of the two ſexes were 
© appropriated to each other by ſome tie or obligation, which ſhould | 
| - hinder them from being conſidered as common to the whole ſpe- 5 
f ne of what kind theſe ties and obligations were, or how 
Vor. II. 8 * B b Se 1 entered 
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ena A FP. entered huts, we can ave only conjecture: from the e of 
— the times, however, we may ſuppoſe; that they were ſimple, and 
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we the more readily believe, when we conſider; that in the Moſaic 


not entered into with any remarkable pomp or ceremony. This 


| hiſtory of the creation; our original mother is introduced as the 


wife of Adam, without taking notice of any ceremony per- 
formed to make her ſuch: and that there was none, appears plain 
from the eireumſtances of het caſe.” Every marriage ceremony, is 
only a mutual agreement of the contracting parties, to be faithful 
to each other, and the calling in of ſome perſons to confirm, or to 

witneſs, this agreement. But while only one man; and one wo- 


man exiſled, they had no third perſon to witneſs their engage- 


ment, nor could they poſſibly prove unfaithful to each other; 
conſequently could have no uſe for any mutual engagement to ſide- 
lity; unleſs we can ſuppoſe, that when their own poſterity became 


of age, ſuch engagement ſhould become neceſſary on. their ac- 
count; but here, if we miſtake not, nature has N ber 


22 þ Authority; by raiſing a bottor at all inceſtuous commerce. 
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hr ahi We ed of * ne every ah was 3 in 
Ware ſimple manner; a. man ſet up a ſtone, or 


erected à pillar, to mark the ſpot of ground he had appropriated 


to his bwn uſe; and he took unto himſelf a wife; that is, carried 
ber hoine to his houſe, and perhaps made her promiſe to adhere to 
him only, and to aſſiſt him in bringing up the children they 
might have together; which ſeems to have been the only mode in 
Which Marriages were originally contracted; at leaſt it was the 
mode during the/ patriarchal ages. Lamech, one of the ſons of 
Adam, took unte himſelf two wives. Abraham took” unto him- 
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„ 1 theſe e a 3 ad, there 
bebe ede es others of a nature ſtill more ſimple Acci- 


dental circumſtances fometimes brought a man and a woman: to- 


gether; and when any children were the produce of their corre- 
ſpondence, natural affection excited them to remain together, and 
urite their endeavours” fer the preſervation and maintenance of 
their offspring- A ſtrong proof, that ſuch marriages exiſted in 
ancient times; is, that they were much in uſe among the Romans, 
and are to be found at this day among ſorne uncultivated people. 
The moſt ancient kind of marriage among the Romans, was that 
in which a man and woman had come together, without any pre- 
vious” bargain; and having lived together for ſome time, became 
at laſt unwilling to part, as they found themſelves inſenſibly be- 
come neceſſary to each other: and, among the Kalmuc'Tartars, 
a young couple agreeing between themſelves, retire for one year 


as huſband and wife ; if, in that time, the woman brings forth a 


child, they remain together; if not; they either make trial of an- 
other year, or agree to part. In the iſland of Otaheite, the inha- 
bitants pur ſue incontinent gratifications, wherever inclination leads 
them; but when a woman becomes Wu en the-father aher 
annere huſband. bali 10 alli 
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rule of their conduct and manners, it is aſſerted by the Jewiſh 


rabbies, that a woman, who was neither betrothed nor married, 


| might beſtow her favours either gratis. or for reward, on aun one 
35 Bb 2 1 ſhe 
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e e the pleaſed, without incurring the leaſt ſcandal, or confining herſelf 
— cntirely. to him, though the lived with him. a his wife; but the 
aſſertions of theſe people are far from deſerving the greateſt der 
| gree of credit; for though it ſeems evident, from the ſacred re- 

cords, that little or no ceremony was: uſed in taking a wife pre · 
vious to the patriarchal ages, they have particularly deſeribed 

- the ceremonies then made uſe of on that occaſion, which we 
ſhalt take notice of afterwarde. n91bHedo wie: at ene 
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— incitements 10 conjugal infidelity. were, conſequently, -increaſed 
ex as 


ſociety ad-. Alſo, the ſimple modes of appropriating a woman, by carrying her 
found inſufficient, either to check. her own inclination to infidelity, 
or ſecure her from the attacks of the licentibus; hence methods 
ol a more publie and ſolemn nature were fallen upon, and the mar- 
riage ceremony probably converted into a covenant, with ſimilar 
ceremonies to the: covenants that were made at the eſtabliſhing of 
Peace, or ſecuring of property. Many and various were the con- 
trivances made; uſe of to eſtabhſh and perpetuate the memory of 
thoſe covenants: Abraham preſented Abimelech, king of the Phi- 
liſtines, with ſheep and oxen; which he deſired; him, before wit- 
neſſes, to accept of as a token, that he ſhould have the property of 
a well which he had digged. The Phecnicians ſet up a ſtone, or a 
pillar, or raiſed a heap of ſtones, as a memorial of any public 
agreement; a practice which was followed by many other na- 
tions. The Scytlians, in their alliances and eeremonies, poured: 
Wine into an earthen veſſel; and having mixed it with the blood 
F of the contracting parties, they dipped a ſeymiter, ſome arrows, 
RG 2 bil, anda javelin into the veſſel; and after many imprecations | 
„ . 6 | . 1 | on 


* N 
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en dhe peny who oel break the agreement, whey este 
firſt drank'of the mixture, and the reſt of the company as wit- 


neſſes followed their» example. The ancient Arabians took» an 
oath by cutting the hands of the contracting parties with a ſtiarp 
ſtone, then pulling a tuft from the garment of each, | dipped 


% 


them in the blood which flowe® from the wounds, and ſprinkled 


the blood upon ſeven ſtones ſet up between them, invoking in 
the mean time Bacchus and Urania. The ancient Medes and 
Lycians, in making public agreements, wounded themſelves in 


the arm, and the parties mutually ſucked the blood of each other. 


The Naſamones, in pledging their faith to each other; mutually 


prefented 4 cup of liquor, and if they had none, they took up 


duſt and put it in their mouths,” The Carians and Ionians, in 
the army of Plamenitus, when they fought againſt Phanes, ſlew 


CRAP. 
XXV. 


de ſons of the latter, and receiving their bibo into a bowl, and 


mixibg it with wine and water, drank it as a pledge of their fieady 
adherence to each other. The other Greeks, and the Romans, in 
their public contracts joined their hands together, and ſwore by 
their gods, by the tombs of their anceſtors, eme Ee 
of we e "reverence. [PV 100g, 294.307 73, 1992578 ain gung 
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* 10 theſe Saditat methods of cent we ſhall add a ſimilar 
one practiſed at this time at Madagaſcar. They put into a large 


veſſel filled with brandy, ſome gold, filver, gun flint in powder, 


_ and; if poſſible, ſome of the duſt of the tombs of their anceſtors, 
to all which they add, blood from the arms of the contracting 
parties; while this mixture is preparing, their Weapons are laid 
on the ground in form of a croſs, ſoon after, boch parties take 
mem up, and with the points of them in the veſſel conſtantly 
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CHAP. keep ſtirring ite contents till the agteement is concluded, when 
— thocontretiigg! eee and all ho are preſent, drink till. che cup 

is emptied; after which, they embrace each other and retire, 

5 Such were the ceremonies attending co nt, and alliances in 
. de primitive ages; and as; marriage was ag alliance not only 
5 between the two parties, but their families and relations, it is 
probable that n theſe W made ſq of to ratify 


men E ine bas b O13) ratet 9411 
h 90902 SOOT INDIE: e 0451 Aga uni on 
. Wives pur- Bur though matrimonial, agreements. were not only wade 


chaſed, and public, but ſolemnly confirmed. by ſome. of che aboye ceremonies; 


ſuch. is. the. frailty of human natures that exen theſe. were fqund in- 
ſufficient, to ſecure, female fidelity; and hence, perhaps, aroſe. the 
cuſtom of purchaſing a wife from her. relations for a ſtipulated. price, 
and a few preſents: made. to the bride herſelf; a quſtom alſo o of great 
anziquity, for wwe find that Jacob ſerved ſeyen years. for Rachel, 
od) n told the brethren of . that ha would give. what- 


| marrying,/a8 it. augmented: the bel 8 a. huſband oyet his wiſe, 
gave him greater ſecurity for her good behaviour; for by. the pur- 


chaſe ſhe became his ſlave, and on the leaſt ſuſpicion he could 
conhae her, or n her, AWAY, at W upon proof of her 
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Commerce . 8 the primi- 


— tive ages, it appears plain chat the commeree. between the ſexes 


regulated. began early to be regulated, as all the moſt ancient traditions 
agree im aſeribing that regulation to their firſt ſovereigns and laß 
giver. Menes, who is ſaid to have been the firſt king of Egypt, 
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| OF WOMEN. 
is alſo ſaid to have been the firſt that inttoduced matrimony; and 


"gt 
enger 
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this inſtitution to Ceerops; the Chineſe to Fo Hr, their firſt 'ſove- 
reign; the Peruvians to Matico-capac, and the Jews to God 
Almighty bimſelf; nor does it: only ſeem that matrimony was 


early introduced, but that” its ” firſt introduction "among moſt 


nations, was that of one woman only being deſtined to one man, 
LO the fables of antiquity 1 when traced as far back as poſſible feern 
to hint; Jupiter had only his Juno; 2 Pluto his Proſerpine ; Ofitis 
his Iſis, and the ſtolen amours of the gods and- heroes of anti- 
quity, , and the conduct of their wives upon diſcovering them, 


ſeem all plainly to evince that their leg al right of commerce with 


"the ſex extended only to oe woman. The caſe, however, ſeenis 
to have been otherwiſe ; among the Jews, for as early as the days 
of Adam, Lamech, one of his ſons, introduced the practice of 
marrying A plurality of wives; 3 2 practice which "wal imitated by 


the neighbouring , till in time ie t became almoſt univerſal. 
HE 451 1% L ST1F eln 


FROM the earlieſt; 1855 of antiquity men were - hou: to 
feaſt and rejoice together on memorable events, and on the acqui- 
ſition of any thing they reckoned valuable: ſetting aſide the 
value famped en a woman by love, which we have reaſon to 
believe Had not, in the times we are ſpeaking of, ariſen to any 
great degree of refinement, ſhe was a valuable aequiſition, as ſhe 
ſtood in the quality of a ſervant as well as a wife g in which laſt 
-quality! ſhe gave her hefband allo a proſpeck of raiſing up chil- 
Aren, to perpetuate his name, and aſſiſt him in old age, circum- 
flantes greatly valued in the primitive ages: but beſides theſe, a wife 


Polygamy 
early intro 


duced. 


Ancient cere- 
mony of mar- 
riage conſiſted 
in * 


e * . in its infancy, 
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Amolt every family ſopported: feuds and animoſities ain 
* was at war with, its neighbours about the diſtribution. and defence 

of property, and it was only by the alliance of ſeveral families 
together, that they could ſometimes be enabled to ſupport them- 
ſelves: againſt their more powerful rivals; ſuch alliances, and ſuch 


additional ſtrength to families, came generally by marrying, and 
on all theſe accounts, marriage was conſidered as an important 


tranſadion, and feaſis were early inſtituted at its celebration; 
. which feaſts, we have reaſon to believe, were frequently the whole 


of the ceremony; ſerved to make the contraQt public, and alſo in 
place of thoſe writings Which in our times aſcertain the rights 
and privileges of the parties. , Laban gathered his friends toge- 
ther and made a marriage-feaſt, when he deceived Jacob by, giv- 
ing him Leah inſtead. of Rachel ; but as this feaſt is not men- 
. tioned as any thing new or uncommon, we have reaſon | to ſup- | 
poſe they had been. uſed long before that time. Sampſon, when 
he married Delilah, made. a feaſt which laſted ſeven days, for fo 


uſed the young men to do. The Babylonians carried marriage- 


feaſts to ſuch an extravagant length, that many people having 


ruined their families by the expence, a ſumptuary law was made 
to reſtrain them. Among the ancient Scandinavians, almoſt every 
ee ene was attended with a feaſt, and that at the celebration 


of a marriage was a ſcene of revelry and drunkenneſs, which was 


frequently productive of the moſt fatal effects. The Phrygians too 
had ſumptuous entertainments on theſe occaſions; entertainments 
- alſo of a like nature were common among the Jews in the time 

of our Saviour; and they are at this day given almoſt by all 
nations, but more particularly by thoſe among whom the exceſs 
of * has not boniſhes es ruſtic ue 


lotet 1 


In 
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lay period of the au, ene orfanatineaibe in- * ng F. 
"ligation of parents, when they had lived in a friendly manner with, nn 


and contraQted a regard for, their neighbours, naturally prompted 
them to wiſh, that a marriage between their children might take 
place to ſtrengthen the alliance of the families; and as this wiſh 
was frequently formed before the parties were of an age proper 


for ſuch a junction, they fell upon a method of ſecuring them to 
| each other, by what is called in the ſacred writings betrothing, 


which was agreeing on a price to be paid for the bride, the time 
when it ſhould be paid, and when ſhe ſhould be delivered into the 
hands of her huſband. There were, according to the Talmudiſts, 
three ways of betrothing : the firſt, by a written contract; the 
ſecond, by a verbal agreement, accompanied with a piece of 
money; and the third, by the parties coming together and living as 


| huſband and wife; which laſt they could not properly call betroth- 


ing, it was marriage itſelf, The written contract was in the following 
words: On ſuch a day, month, and year, A. the fon of B. has 
. ſaid to D. the daughter of E., be thou my ſpouſe according to the 


what, 


law of Moſes and of the Iſraelites, and I will give thee as a dowry 


for thy virginity the ſum of two hundred Suzims, as it is order- 
ed by our law; and the ſaid D. hath promiſed to be his ſpouſe 
% upon the conditions aforeſaid, which the ſaid A. doth promiſe 


to perform on the day of marriage; and to this the ſaid A. doth 


« hereby bind himſelf, and all that he hath, to the very cloak 
e upon his back; engages himſelf to love, honour, feed, clothe, 


cc 


ks ae of marriage in favour of the Iſraelitiſh wives,” 


* 


Tur verbal agreement was made in the preſence of a ſufficient 
number of witneſſes, by the man ſaying to the woman, Take this 
Vor. II. 3 0 5 | money 


and protect her, and to perform all that is generally implied in 
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| CHAP. money us a pledge, that at fath a time I will take thee! to be my 
fe. A woman who was by any ef theſe methods betrothed or 
bargained for, was almoſt in every reſpect by the law conſideted 
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The ſame Suljeft continued. 


remoteſt antiquity : we ſhall now endeavour to trace the ceremo- 
nies and uſages of that compact in a more particular manner, as 


where, being furniſhed with more hiſtorical facts, we ſhall have the 
leſs occaſion to ee their e by an and ne. 


preſumable, that the Iſraelites had no marriage- ceremony before 


together, to make the affair public; yet the Rabbies, ever fertile in 


« were even then agreed upon by the parents and relations of both 


* bride, preſents were mutually exchanged, the contract ſigned be- 


44 night, with ſinging, dancing, and the ſound of muſical inſtru- 


which the ſame Rabbies tell us was inſtituted by Moſes, that it is 
— they have either taken it from that, or Moſes, if he 
2 G | 5M cally 


ITHERTO our obſervations on the origin and progreſs of 
the matrimonial compact have, for the moſt part, been either. Cw —- 
general, or confined to periods inveloped in the darkneſs of the 


imagination, have told us the contrary. © Marriages, ſay they, 


ments.“ This ceremonial bears ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to that 
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well as through periods which begin to be better known, and: - 


remony ac- 
cording to 


* ſides; which being done, the bridegroom was introduced to his 


64 fore witneſſes; and the bride, having remained ſome time with her | 
* relations, was ſent away to the habitation of her huſband, in the 


ebe 0 hd we "I caddy obſerved, it is highly Marriage ce- 


the legiſlation of Moſes, except ſending a few preſents, or feaſſinng 


/ 


„„ |. nee abr 


Cc —— really did inſtitute any ceremony, muſt have taken his pattern from 
. Ns the following ceremonial, which they h ave aſeiibed to that legiſ- 
lator. When the day appointed for celebrating che wedding was 
come, which was generally Friday for a maid, and Thurſday for a 
widow, the contract of marriage was read in the preſence of, and 
ſigned by at leaſt ten witneſſes, who were free and of age. The bride, 
who had taken care to bathe herſelf the night before, appeared i in 
all her ſplendour, but veiled, in imitation of Rebecca, who veiled 
herſelf when ſhe came in ſight of Iſaac; ſhe was then given to 
the bridegroom by her parents, in words to this purpoſe: Take 
« her, according to the law of Moſes; and he received her, by 
ſaying, I take her according to that law.“ Some bleſſings: were 
: then pronounced upon the young couple, both by the parents and 
05 | the reſt of the company . The virgins ſung a marriage-ſong; 
the company then partook of a repaſt, the moſt magnificent that 
| the parties could afford; after which they began a dance, the men 
| . ; round the bridegroom,” the women round the bride; and this 
oe, dance, they pretended, was of divine inſtitution, and an eſſential 
part of the ceremony. The bride was then carried to the nuptiab 
bed, and the bridegroom left in the chamber with her 5 when the: 
company again returned to their feaſting and rejoicing, and the 
Rabbies inform us, that this feaſting, when the bride was a widow, 
laſted only three days, but ſeven if ſhe was a virgin; a law, 
which was ſo obligatory, that if a man married ſeveral wiyes in 


The bleſfings or prayers grnerlly ran in this Ayle : «© Bleſſed art thou, O Lord of len 

and earth, who. baſt created man in thine own likeneſs, and haſt appointed woman to be his. 

«+ partner and companion Bleſſed art thou, who fill: & Sion with joy for the multitude of her 

| * children! Bleſſed art thou, who ſendeſt gladneſs to the bridegroom and his bride! who haſt. 

„ ordained for them love, joy, tenderneſs, peace, and mutual aſfedion. Be pleaſed to bleſs, 

. 3 not only this couple, but Judah and Jeruſalem, with ſongs of joy, and praiſe for the j Joy. 
DEL hk 1 5 thou bibel them, by the multitude of their ſons and of their „ . 


33 1 one 


one e day. he was wt to allow a feaſt of ſeven. days to each of 
dn. in the POE in which they were married. 


oer 
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In periods later than theſe we are now an the cere- 
monies of marriage were, according to the Rabbies, conſiderably 


changed. Both the man and woman were led to the houſe of mar- 
_ riage by their neareſt friends, where ten at leaſt were to be pre- 


ſent; there the bill of dowry being publicly ratified, the man 


ſpoke thus to the woman: Be thou a wife to me, according to 
« the law of Mofes, and I will worſhip and honour thee, accord- 
« ing to the word of God, and will feed and govern thee, ac- 
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« cording to the cuſtom of thoſe who worſhup, honour, and go- 


6 vern their wives faithfully. I give thee, for dowry ＋ oy. 


« rixgiieys fifty edel 


| Havinc given this account of the. late of mailer among 
the Iſraelites, let us now turn to the other nations of antiquity, 
which flouriſhed in the ſame periods we have been reviewing. It 


Menes, ſaid to have been the Cham of the ſcripture, who was one 
of the ſons of Noah, and their firſt ſovereign. That matrimony 
was early inſtituted among a people who took the lead in almoſt 
every thing that tended to improve ſociety, we have little room to 
doubt : but though, as will appear afterward, we have ſome ac- 
count of the ſeveral ties and obligations of the married ſtate among 
them, we are entirely ignorant of the manner in which their mar- 


riages were ſolemnized. In this article, the hiſtory of the Phi- 


liſtines,. Canaanites, Carthaginians, and many other nations, is 
ipvolved 1 in the lame Jacunder. Of the Fhiliſtines, however, we 


may 


Ceremonies 
of marriage 
among the 


has been already mentioned, that the Egyptians attributed the in- 


troduction of matrimony, and the regulation of it by laws, to 


7 
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thod of dif. 


poling of 
their women 
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may obſerve, ar their ideas of marriage muſt have been ex- 
ceedingly crude-and indigeſted, as the father-in-law of Sampſon 
gave away his wife Delilah to tons ed his dune nt time 


abſent from her. 


Tur ancient Aſſyrians r more | thoroughly to have ſettled | 
and digeſted the affairs of marriage, than any of their contem- 
poraries. Once in every year they aſſembled together all the girls 
that were marriageable, when the public crier put them up to ſale, 
one after another. For her whoſe figure was agreeable, and whoſe 


beauty was attracting, the rich ſtrove againſt each other, who. 


ſhould give the higheſt price; which price was put into a public 


ſtock, and diftributed i in portions to thoſe whom nature had leſs li- 


berally accompliſhed, and whom nobody would accept without | 
a reward. After the moſt beautiful were all diſpoſed of, theſe were 


io put up by the public crier, and a certain fum of money offered 
with each, proportioned to what it was thought ſhe ſtood in need : 


of to bribe a huſband to accept of her. When a man offered to 
accept of any of them, on the terms upon which ſhe was ex- 
poſed to the ſale, the crier proclaimed, that ſuch a man had pro- - 
poſed to take ſuch a woman, with ſuch a ſum of money along 


with her, provided none could be found who would take her with 


leſs; and in this manner the ſale went on, till ſhe was at laſt al- 
lotted to him who offered to take her with the ſmalleſt portion. 
When this public ſale was over, the purchaſers of thoſe that were 
beautiful were not allowed to take them away, till they had paid 


down the price agreed on, and given ſufficient ſecurity that they 


would marry them ; nor, on the other hand, would thoſe who _ 
were to have a premium for accepting of ſuch as were leſs beauti- 
ful, take a delivery of them, till their portions were Previouſly 


3 Paid. 


OT WOM E N. 


paid. It is probable, that this ſale brought together too great 
multitudes of people from inconvenient diſtances, to the detri- 
ment, perhaps, of agriculture and commerce, and that ſtrangers 
could not give ſufficient ſecurity to fulfil the bargains they had. 
made; for a law was after wards iſſued, prohibiting the inhabitants 
of different diſtricts from intermarrying with each other, and or- 
daining, that huſbands ſhould not uſe their wives ill; a vague kind: 


Gcrfivod _y theſe . ee | 


His tour has not, ſo far as we know, given us any account of 


what was meant farther by marrying the woman, after having 


the cuſtoms of the times, and of the neighbouring nations, we 
may ſuppoſe, that their further marriage conſiſted only in taking 


Home to their houſes the wives they had bought, and calling their 


friends together to feaſt with them, and be witneſſes of their ful- 
Alling the engagement they had entered into. If, between the 
time of the ſale and this public ſolemnization, the parties hap- 
pened to differ, or if they could not agree afterwards, the man. 
was obliged to refund the money he had received, and they 
parted with mutual conſent. This being: the caſe with: thoſe 
| who received money with their wives, it has likewiſe been ſup- 
poſed, thatthoſe who paid money for them, had a power of de- 
manding it again, on diſagreement and ſeparation: but af ſuch: 
power we have no account, nor is it probable that it exiſted ; for 
+ the money fo paid, being put into a public ſtock, and diftributed: 

to ſuch a variety of hands, became thereby totally irredeemable. 


Theſe hints concerning matrimony among the Aſſyrians plainly | 


. hag that the proper — of it was an ieee their moſt 
| | | ſerious: 


thus publicly bargained for her: if we may judge, however, from. 
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of ordonnance, which ſhews how imperfeQly legiſlation was un- 
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ſerious attention; but another circumſtance proves this in à Rill | 


— — ſtronger manner. The Afyrians had a court, or tribunal, whoſe 


— 


only buſineſs was to diſpoſe of young women in marriage, and 


to ſee the laws of that union properly executed. What theſe laws 

were, or how the execution of them was enforced, are circum- 
ſtances which have not been handed down to us; but the erecting 
a court ſolely for the purpoſe of taking cognizance of n _ 
* ro it nefero 


WI have death ſeen the manner in which the ancient Scythi- 


ans, ſo much famed for natural affeQtion and fidelity, ratified their 


covenants with each other, and have reaſon, to ſuppoſe, that mar- 


riage was one of the covenants ſo ratified: when we turn to the 


other nations, in the times under review, we find no account of 
their marriage=ceremonies till we come to the Greeks; and this 


ſilence on the ſubject gives us reaſon to ſuppoſe, that in many 


countries they really had no other than the ſimple mode of carry- 
ing home a bride, and making a feaſt for her reception; which 


we are the more inclined to believe, when we conſider the cir- 


cumſtantial detail we have, of many of the public ceremonies of 


Cecrops firſt 
inſtituted 
marriage a- 
mong t 


G 


Darius, of Cyrus, and of Alexander; that we are not only told 
of their being married, but have alſo an account of the time 
when, and the perſons to whom, but not the leaſt account of the 
manner how; which the hiſtorians of the times would ſcarcely 
have omitted, had their ane been celebrated with oo 

and-public ceremony. | | 897 N90} 


Tuovon Gn the gelt king of ha Greeks, i 18 par to 
have lived nearly about the time of Moſes, and to have inſtituted 
mugs: w—_— his people; yet ang the whole of the heroic 


ages, 


oO VoOoMRN. 
ages, which laſted many centuries after Moſes, they appear to 
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have been ſo rude and uncultivated, that we cannot ſuppoſe they / 


had brought this inſtitution to any perfection, either in its cere- 
monies or its laws. Whether Cecrops ordained that the Greeks 
| ſhould follow the cuſtoms of the Egyptians in marrying, or went 
a ſtep farther, and fixed new ceremonies of his own invention, we 


know not: we are, however, informed, that at a marriage, even 
in the heroic ages, there was a meeting of relations and of neigh- 


bours; who, in order to recal to memory the times of ſimplicity, 
when their anceſtors lived almoſt entirely on the ſpontaneous pro- 
duQions of the earth, preſented the new-married couple with a 


baſket of acarns mixed with bread ; a cuſtom, which, perhaps, 


gave birth to the nuptial ſcattering of nuts among the Romans, 
who borrowed almoſt every uſage of the Greeks. At this meet- 
ing, the Greeks, according to the hoſpitality of uacultivated peo- 
ple, had feaſtings and rejoicings ; as appears from Theſeus being 
invited to the nuptials of Pirithous, when he helped him to kill a 
great number of -Cantaurs, who in their cups had offered vialence 
to the female gueſts at the wedding; 
fon of -Cybele, who was by Midas to have been married to his 


daughter, had not Cybele prevented it by breaking into the city, 
and d cauſing a frenzy to fall upon all thoſe who aſſiſted at the cere- 


monp of the nuptials. Some are of opinion, that pledges and 

ſecurities were, by the inſtitution of Cecrops, mutually inter- 

changed between the parties; but this, and almoſt every other 

circumRance relative to the mode of marrying in the heroic ages, 

is only conjecture; we ſhall, therefore, proceed to give ſome ac- 

count of that mode, in periods when the hiſtory of the Greeks, 
being leſs involved in fable, is more n known. 


of Vol. II. 5 : D 4 : > 8 As 


from the ſtory of Attis, the 
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As ſoon as the conſent of the parents and relations was ob- 
tained, the parties were ſometimes betrothed, in theſe words: 
* 1 give you this my daughter, to make you the father of legiti- 
© mate children.” After which, the young couple plighted their 
faith to each other by a kiſs, or joining together of their right 


| hands, a cuſtom obſerved by the Grecians in all their public agree- 


ments. The Thebans plighted their faith to each other at the 
monument of lolaus, who, after he had been advanced to heaven, 
was ſuppoſed to take care of the affairs of love. The Athenian 
virgins, when marriageable, preſented baſkets of little curiofities. 
to Diana, to obtain leave to depart from her trains, ſhe being 
eſteemed the peculiar patron of maidens ; and before they could 
lawfully marry, they were preſented before her ſhrine at Brauron 
an Athenian village, in order to appeaſe her for intending to de- 
part from the tate of virginity in which ſhe fo much delighted. 


The Bœotians and Locrians of both ſexes offered, before their 


nuptials, a ſacrifice to Euclia, or Diana, to avert her reſentment 

againſt them, for changing from a ſingle to a married life. Theſe 
ſacrifices confiſted in conſecrated wafers, cakes, and animals, 
which were ſlain on her altars. Several other of the gods and 
goddeſſes had ſacrifices offered at their altars on this oceafion, as 


Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, and Venus, who was generally invoked 


with peculiar fervency, as being the goddeſs of love. The Lace- 
dzmonians had an ancient ftatue of this goddeſs, to whom it was. 
incumbent upon all mothers to offer ſacrifices on the marriage of 
their daughters. The multiplicity of male and female deities. 


among the Greeks, who were concerned in the affairs of love, 


made the invocations and facrifices on this occaſion a tedious 
affair. Even the Fates were by no means to be forgot, but the 


* of the Graces was purchaſed by the moſt "_ ets.” 


6 | | 5 75 Tur 
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_ Tax time appointed for theſe ceremonies was commonly the 
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day before the marriage, when the parties having cut off ſome of — 


their hair, preſented it to ſuch deities as they moſt regarded, or 
to whom they thought themſelves under the greateſt obligations. 


Bur beſides theſe 89888 to the marriage, other 
victims were offered at the ſolemnization of it; and on this occa- 
ſion, as ſoon as the victims were ſlain, they were opened, the gall ta- 


ken out, and thrown behind the altar, to intimate that all gall and bit- 


terneſs ſhould be thrown behind the parties, before they enter into 
the married ſtate. The entrails were then carefully inſpected by the 
ſoothſayers, and if they declared that any thing unlucky appeared in 
them, the nuptials were either delayed or entirely broke off; and the 


fame thing took place if any ill omen happened, during the cele- 


bration of them, as was the caſe at the marriage of Clitophon with 
Calligone, where, an eagle having ſnatched a piece of the fleſh of the 
victim from the altar, the whole company diſmiſſed full of terror 
and conſternation. Fortunate omens gave great joy, and the moſt 
fortunate of all others, was a pair of turtles ſeen in the air, as 
thoſe birds were reckoned the trueſt emblem of conjugal love and 
fidelity ; but if one of them was ſeen alone, it infallibly denoted 


ſeparation and all the ills attending an unhappy marriage. We 


cannot help obſerving here, to what a train 'of groundleſs fears 


and apprehenſions ſuperſtition ſubjects her votaries, and how 
"eaſily they may be deceived, in taking for the denunciations of 


heaven, the frauds and tricks of their enemies, as ſometimes hap- 
pened to the Greeks; if what is reported be true, that ſuch as 
were averſe to a marriage, or wiſhed the parties to be unhappy, 


| ſometimes took a ſingle turtle along with them, and letting i it fly, 
: either put a an end to the ceremony, or filled the hearts of che con- 
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tracking parties with terror and aſtoniſhment ; but we muſt re- 


mark alſo, that thoſe who wiſhed well to the young couple, ſome- 


times carried a pair of turtles along with them, and by their flighr 
diffuſed joy and gladneſs into all the company, and particularly to 
thoſe wha were moſt Rr ern in the fate of the marriage. 


Tut bride and ne tee ricky dreſſed, and adorned _ 
with garlands of herbs and flowers, and cakes made' of ſefame, 
a plant remarkable for its fruitfulneſs, were plentifully diftributed 
among the company. The houſe of the bridegroom was like- 
wiſe adorned with garlands: a peſtle was tied to the door of it, 
a maid carried a fieve, and the bride an earthen veſſel with barley, 
all of which were emblems of her future employment. She was 
conducted in the evening to the houſe of her huſband in a cha- 
riot, ſeated between the huſband and one of his relations; ſervants 
carrying lighted torches immediately before, and ſingers and dan- 

cers preceding the whole cavalcade ; and when the bride alighted 
from the chariot, the axle-tree of it was burnt, to ſignify that there 
was no method left for her to return back, As ſoon as the young 
couple entered the houſe, figs and other fruits were.thrown upon 
their heads, to denote plenty; and a ſumptuous entertainment 
was ready for them to partake of, to which all the relations on 
both ſides were invited; during the feaſt, the deities that preſided 
over marriage were invoked, and honoured with muſic and dan- 
eing. The chief intention of this feaſt, according to the Greek 


authors, was to make the marriage publicly . and on that 
account was an n * of the e 


Tax > 63, ended, the married couple were 1 to their 
| bed-chamber, ay to which, the bride. bathed her feet in 


water 5 


4 . Vegi from the fountain Callirhoe, on a "TIP CESS 
Aitious opinion of ſome ſecret virtues it contained; this done, u 
was lighted to bed, by a number of torehes, according to her qua- 
ty; round one of theſe torches, the bride's mother tied her own 
hair lace; All the relations of both parties affiſted-at theſe cere- 
monies, and to be abſent from them was conſidered as the greateſt 
mis fortune. It was alſo the privilege of the mother to light the 
. torches, a privilege of which the Grecian matrons were exceed- 
ingly tenacious. The young couple being now left together, 
were, by the laws of Athens, obliged to eat a quinee, after which 
the bridegrom proceeded to looſe the bride's girdle, the young. 
men and maidens ſtanding at the door ſinging epithalamia, the 
men making a- great noiſe with their feet and voices to-drown the 
cries of the bride. This done, the company retired, and returned 
in the morning, to ſalute the new-married couple, and to ſing 
epithalamia again at the door of their bed- chamber 


Tuns ceremonies being finiſhed, the bride preſented to her 
- Huſband- a garment, and preſents were made both to the bride-- 
- groom and bride, by their relations; which confiſted in ſuch kinds 
of houſehold furniture as was then made uſe of, and were carried 
in great ſtate to their houſe by a company of women, preceded by 
a boy in white apparel, with a lighted torch in his hand, and be- 
tween him and the women, a perſon with a baſket of flowers, as 
. 2— at the Grecian proceſſons. ä 


{i nen were the moſt material ceremonics at lis celebm iq; of a Other cere-" | 
"erg A variety of others are frequently alluded to in n= 


There was a difference between the evening and morning epichalamia, the firſt being 


- intended to diſpoſe the couple to Hleep, was termed 2 096 1h fecopd: to 
awake them, was called a i xiglaa· 


their! 
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their Authors ; but 2s they would be tedious to relate, and ſeemed | 


= to have been leſs eſſential, we ſhall paſs. over them in ſilence, 


Manner of 
marrying at 
Sparta. 


Marriage hi- 
therto a civil 
| compact. | 


« 


only remarking, that in ſome of their. ſtates, they invoked the 
crow, to put them in mind of the affection they ought to bear to 
each other, and it was a common proverb among. them, when 


they heard that ſuch a woman was married to a man whom they 
preſumed would not uſe her . urn She will need to n 
* crow. Hu „ein 


Ar . marriages were condutedi in a very different man- 


ner. When the preliminaries were ſettled by a female match- 
maker, ſhe ſhaved the bride, dreſſed her in man's clothes, and left 


her ſitting upon a mattreſs ; the bridegroom ſtole privately to her, 


and having ſtaid a ſhort time, ſtole as privately away, a conduct 


which the laws of that republic obliged a married couple to ob- 
ſerve, in their 4atercourſe with each other, through the whole of 


their lives. 


you 8 thus far traced the rites of marriage, we think it 


neceſſary to obſerve, chat the detail we have given has not been 
ſolely with a view to exhibit the ceremonies with which it is in 


different countries celebrated, but alſo with an intention to dif 
covers whether i it 1s of divine or. human inſtitution, | 


Is the courſe of our adn we hag ſeen, that the Jews at- 


tributed the inſtitution of marriage to the Almighty himſelf, 


when he gave Adam a female for his companion; but as the 


ain 4 ſcriptures mention no ſuch inſtitution, we may with equal reaſon 


' ſuppoſe, that he inſtituted marriage among the other animals 


When he created them nals and female. pes have further ſeen, 
that 
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trimonial engagements, to Moſes, who was divinely inſpired ; bu. 


the conduct of married people towards each other; and as no le- 
gillator: iſſues his laws to regulate what is properly regulated al- 


ready, we may ſuppoſe from the laws which Moſes made upon this. 
occaſion, that, before his time, marriage was in ſo imperfeQ a. 


Rate, that we cannot reaſonably conceive it to have been the in- 
Kitution of an all- perfect being. 1 


— * 


In the proſecution of our enquiry: among. the other primitive 


nations, we have ſcarcely diſcovered almoſt any of them even 
pretending, that marriage was the inſtitution of their gods; but 


of their firſt legiſlators; as Menes in Egypt, and of Cecrops in 
Greece; nor have we found, even among the Jews themſelves, 
that either prophet, or prieſt, were concerned in the celebration 


of marriage, though they managed every thing that was conſider- 


ed as ſacred, or of divine inſtitution: the ſame. was the caſe 
among the other primitive nations; they had prieſts, to whom 


the celebration of every holy rite was committed; but their ma- 
giſtrates, and the relations of the contracting parties, were the 


only people who concerned themſelves about marriage; a ſtrong 
preſumption, that it was not conſidered 1 in any other light than as 


@ civil compact. 


Having premiſed- thus much at t preſent, on a ſubject which 1 
we ſhall have occaſion to diſcuſs more fully afterwards, before we 


| proceed any farther in our endeavours to inveſtigate the ceremo- 
nies by which | men and women were joined together | in matri- 
mony, 


LEY 


Moſes himſelf mentions no ſuch thing, and has only in his code 
of legiſlation promulgated a few laws for the better regulation of- 
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Chat. Mony, we Hill wk u view of the duties, obligations, and cuſtoms of 


— 


Cuſtoms of 
various coun- 
tries conceru- 
ing the power 
that women 
have to diſ- 
poſe of them - 
ſelves. 


difpoſing of chemſelves; and it is only in Europe, where the rights 


that ſtate; and as the manner in which wivesate acquired, frequent= 
ly determines the manner in which they are uſed by their 8 
let een mn before 1 to nn 


een the rights of nature remain cvidians by op- 
preſſion, women have a power of diſpoſing of themſelves in matri- 
mony ; where theſe rights are a little infringed, the conſent of 
parents, relations, or guardians is neceffary; where they ate to- 
tally obliterated, they are diſpoſed or by their kindred, or even by 
the magiſtrates, to the higheſt bidder. The legiſlature of almoſt 
every country has ĩnterdicted ſuch women as are not of age from 


of nature remain fo far untouched, that even fach women as are 
of age enjoy this power. It is true, that a woman who is more than 
fourteen, if ſhe get married without the conſent of her parents, is io 
bound that the parents cannot render the engagement void ; but 
they may hinder 1 it from taking place, if they are informed Ther : 
intention, till ſhe has completed her twenty-firſt year, which they 

cannot do afterwards, though their conſent is even then generally 
aſked from paternal duty and affection. Among the Greeks, Romans, 
and ſeveral other nations, a woman never obtained any power of 
chuſing for berſelf a partner in wedlock, but was through life en- 


tirely at the diſpoſal of her parents and guardians. When the Roman 


empire was overturned, and the feudal ſyſtem erected on its ruins, 


that ſyſtem ordained, that no daughter of a vaſſal could be given in 
marriage without the conſent of the liege lord, as well as of her | 
own parents; and, at this day, the daughters of the great, even 
in the politeſt countries of Europe, can ſcarcely be ſaid to enjoy 


any diſpoſing power of thendſelves, being frequently ſtipulated for 


7 - 
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in a treaty of peace, or courted and even married by proxy to a r 
man whom they never ſaw, and conſequently cannot tell whether. 


is an eee of or not. 


Bor of all the ah of getting poſſeſſion of a wife, after the firſt wives pur- - 
ages of barbarity were over, that of purchaſing her was the moſt one pg 
common; it was the practice of the Eaſt from time immemorial Plce,. 
and continues 1o to this day. We have ſeen that Abraham bought 
Rebecca for his ſon; that Jacob, deſtitute of any thing to give, 
ſerved Laban fourteen years for his two daughters; and that Se- 
chem, when in love with Jacob's daughter, was determined not to 
break off the match for whatever price her friends might fix upon 
her: and we now add, that the ſame cuſtom is mentioned in a 
variety of places of Homer; that it was practiſed in Thrace, in 
India, Spain, Germany, and Gaul, and at this day in Hindoſtan, 
China, Tartary, Tonquin, Pegu, Turkey; by the Moors of 
Africa, and the ſavages in a variety of other parts of the world. 
In Gaul, during the fifth century, the princeſs Clotilda, daughter 
of Gondebaud, king of the Burgundians, being married to Clovis 
by proxy, the proxy preſented her with a ſol and a denier, as the 
price of her virginity, a cuſtom which exiſted among that people | 
long afterward. This cuſtom, though under a different form, 
maintained itſelf ſtill longer in England; in the time of Ed- 
ward the Third, Richard de Neville gave twenty palfreys to the 
king to obtain his requeſt to Iſola Biſfet, that ſhe ſhould take 
him for a huſband ; and Roger Fitz-Walter gave three good pal- 
freys, to have the king's letter to Roger Bertram's mother, that 
ſhe ſhonld marry him. In theſe times, when the kings of Eng- 
land exerciſed ſo unlimited a power over their ſubjects, the king's 
requeſt, or his letter, amounted to an abſolute command, and the 
Vor. II. Ee money 
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money paſs to obtain theſe, was a6 literally the purchaſe of os 


In Timor, an iſland in the fiding Ocean, it is ſaid, that pa- 


rents ſell their children in order to purchaſe more wives. 


In 


Circaſſia, women are reared and improved in beauty and every 
"| elluring art, only for the purpoſe of being fold. © The prince of 
the Circaſſians demanded from the prince of Mingrelia an hun- 


dred la ves loaded with tapeſtry, an hundred: cows, as many 


In New Zealand we 


| oxen, and the ſame number of horſes, as the price of his ſiſter. 
meet with a cuſtom which may be called 


purchaſing a wife for a night, and which is a proof that thoſe 
muſt alſo be purchaſed who are intended for a longer duration; 
and what to us is a little ſurpriſing, this temporary wife, inſiſted 
upon being treated with as much deference and reſpect, as if ſhe 
had been married for life; but, in general, this is not the caſe i in 


other countries, for the wife who is purchaſed, is always trained 


up in the principles of ſlavery; and, being inured to every in- 
dignity and mortification from her ee [ite expects no better 


| treatment from her huſband. 


Tuer is little difference in the condition of her who-is put 
to ſale by her ſordid parents, and her who-is. diſpoſed of in the 


ſame manner by the magiſtrates, as a Part of the public property 


of the ſtate. Beſides thoſe we have already mentioned in the 
coutſe of this work, the Thracians put the faireſt of their virgins 
up to public ſale, and the magiſtrates of Crete had the ſole power 


of chuſing partners in marriage for their young men; and, in 
the execution of this power, the affection and intereſt of the 
parties was totally overlooked, - and the good of the ſtate tbe 


/ : . g 
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only obe of dtrbich in pttfuidg Which, they yy allot- C HA fr. 


ted the ſtrongeſt and beſt made of each ſex to one atiotHer, that — 


they might taiſe up a generation of warriors, or of women ti 
s to be the rhotlers of Warriors. 


Th the plette Fu ich the huniber of the humati rate was Reaſons why 
but few, and when every one might conſequeutly appropriate to « dowry in 
Ultaſelf, and eultlvate fuck grounds as lay toſt convenient för narchad. 
His uſe ; when his wife and children, as ſooti a8 they were able, 

aſſiſted in this arid every other kind of labout ; a wife was rather 

an advantage than otherwiſe; and thetefots the was boiight, both 

as an instrument ef propagation, atid an affiffant in the occupa- 

tions of life; But as ſocleties were fortned, lands and foods of 

every kitid apptopriated; and women became, perhaps, leſs in- 
duftfious; every addition to x family became an additional ex- 

pende; hence, inſtead of a man paying a price for his wife, it 

was neceſſary he ſhould reveive ſoniethitig along with het: mar- 

riage, therefore, betame a compact between a man and one or 

more women; according to the cuſtom of the country, to join 

their ſtocks, intereſts, and perſons together, that they might be 

the better enabled to bring up # family, and carry on the trade or 

buſineſs by which they were to acquire fabſiſtence; àtid the ſtock 

or fortune of à woman ſo married; was called Her portion or 

_ dowry; and in proceſs of time eam t6 be fetfled upon her as A 

ſecurity from want, if het huſband ſhould die before het. 


As the Berptians were ſuppoſed to be the firſt people who Origin of 
arrivediat any degree of cueivation, among therm we meet with FO 
rhe firſt aceount of portions. Pharaoh gave the city of Gazer; as | 
2 portion with his daughter, to Solomon king of Iſrael, We de 
Ee's not 


C K P. not recolle& any account of portions given by any other of the 
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—— ancients, till we come to the Greeks; when we find. Phares of 


Reaſons why. 
a dower was 
ſettled on A 


| Chalcedon, ordering, by a law, that the rich ſhould give portions 
with their daughters to the poor, but receive none with ſuch wives 
as were married to their ſons; a law, which he had founded on 
the cuſtom of his country; for Helen brought to Menelaus the 
kingdom of Sparta, and afterwards, in default, we ſuppoſe, of 
male heirs, the daughters of ſeveral Grecian ' kings carried the 
kingdoms of their fathers, as dowries to their huſbands. - But al- 
though this was the caſe with regard to kingdoms, yet the con- 
trary ſeems in other caſes to have been the general practice, as we 
learn from the ſtory of Danaus, whoſe daughters having render- 
ed themſelves infamous, their father cauſed a proclamation to be 
made, that he would not demand any preſents from thoſe. who 
ſhould marry them; and from the conduct of Agameminon to 
Achilles, when he tells him, that he will give him one of his 
daughters in marriage, without requiring any preſents. The pre- 
ſents here mentioned were of two kinds; the firſt was given tothe 
father of the lady, as a bribe or price to engage him to give his 
daughter to the ſuitor ; the ſecond, to the lady herſelf, in order 
to gain her affection: and ſome authors are of opinion, that the 
preſents thus made to the father and the daughter, were joined 
together to compoſe the fortune of the latter, which was' ſettled 
upon her as her dower ; ſo. that if the huſband did not literally 


purchaſe a bride, he bribed her to his arms, and to an independ- 42 
ae, with his own monef. | 


„ bf. enatte anchof juſtice began to be under- 
ſtood, it was eafy to diſcover, that women who had aſſiſted their 
| Os and nde! in n the . of fortune, ſhould 
| not 


e een  - ag 


not be given in marriage by the firſt without portions, nor left by C * 
the laſt at death without ſettlements as an equivalent for theſe Wm 
portions ; hence the cuſtom of receiving a fortune with a bride, 

and ſettling at leaſt an equivalent upon her and her heirs, inſinu- 
_ ated itſelf into every country, in proportion as its inhabitants 
became civilized, and acquainted with the natural rights of man- 
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E SID Es the methods of purchaſing wives, and agreeing 


C aA P, with them by a mutual compact, polygamy and concubinage 
—.— — are circumſtances which greatly influence the conduct of a huſ- 
Of polygamy 


and concubi-. band towards them. Polygamy, or the cuſtom of marrying a 
"OA plurality of women, began in a very early period of the world. 
Lamech, one of the ſons of Adam, took two wives, and from 
that time forward it is probable, that all the inhabitants of the 
| Eaſt followed his example, and took as many as their inclinations- 
and circumſtances would allow of, From the manners of the 
primitive ages, we may ſuppoſe, that concubinage followed ſoon 
i after polygamy, though we have no diſtin& account of it till the 
time of Abraham, in whoſe hiſtory we are preſented with the 
ceremony of making a concubine; a ceremony which to us at this 
period appears not leſs ſingular than unnatural. Sarai, Abra- 
ham's wife, being barren, takes her handmaid Hagar, preſents 
her to her huſband, and prays him to go in unto her, and raiſe 
; up ſeed to Sarai. Although we are not here told of any-compul- 
| 121 ſion on the part of Abraham, it would, nevertheleſs, ſeem that* 
this was not altogether a voluntary act of his wife, as it is ſo 
natural for women to ſubmit with reluctance, to allow another 
to ſhare the embraces of their huſbands, which even now in Hin- 
doſtan, where the practice has ſubſiſted time immemorial, they 
are brought to with the greateſt difficulty ; as we find by one of 
the laws of that people, which ordains, * that whatever a huſband, 
RAG, cc on 
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on his centrafing » ſecond marriage, may give div wile us _ 
her, is to be. reckoned her own N. 


as. 


enar 


12 


e and codeubinage having in proceſs. of time be- 


come faſhionable vices, the number of women kept by the great 
became at laſt more an article of grandeur and ſtate, than a mode 
of ſatisfying the animal appetite : Solomon had threefcore queens. 
and fourſcore concubines, and virgins without number. Maimon 
tells- us, that among the Jews a man might have as many wives- 
as he pleaſed, even to the number of x hundred, and that it was 


not in their power to hinder him, provided he could maintain, 


and pay them all the conjugal debt once a weck; but in this duty 


he was not to run in arrear to any of them above one month,.. 


though with regard to concubines he might do as he pleaſed. 


v would be an endleſs. taſk to enumerate all the nations. which 
praftiſed polygamy; we: ſhall, therefore, only mentions ai few; 
where the practice ſeemed: to. vary ſomething: from tha common 
method. The ancient Sabaans are not only ſaid to Have: had: a. 
plurality, but even a community of wives; aithidg; ſtrongly in- 
conſiſtent with that ſpirit of jealouſy which prevails among the 


men in moſt countries where polygamy is allowed. The ancient 


Germans were ſo ſtrict monogamiſts &, that they reckoned ita ſpecies- 
of polygamy for a woman to marry a ſecond huſband, even after 
the death of the firſt. A woman, ſaid they, has but one life, 


and one body, therefore ſhould' have but one huſband;” and 


beſides, they added, that ſhe who knows ſhe is never to have 
a ſecond huſband, will the more value and endeavour: to pro- 
mote the happineſs and preſerve:the life of the.fixſt,” Among. 


Monogamy is baving only one wife. 


the 
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RR - r. the Heruli this idea was carried farther, a woman was + obliged 


. to ſtrangle herſelf at the death of her huſband, leſt ſhe ſhould 


afterward marry another; ſo deteſtable was polygamy in the 


North, while in the Eaſt it is one of theſe rights which they moſt 


of all others eſteem, and maintain with ſuch inflexible firmneſs, 
that it will probably be one of the laſt of thoſe that the nen 


will wreſt out of their hands. g 


Tas Egyptians, it is probable, did not allow of 9 
and as the Greeks borrowed their inftitutions. from them, it was 
alſo forbid by the laws of Cecrops, though concubinage ſeems 


either to have been allowed or overlooked ; for in the Odyſſey 


of Homer we find Ulyſſes declaring himſelf to be the ſon of a 
concubine, which he would probably not have done, had any 
great degree of infamy been annexed to it. In ſome caſes, how- 
ever, polygamy was allowed in Greece, from a miſtaken notion 
that it would increaſe population. The Athenians, once thinking 
the number. of their citizens diminiſhed, decreed that it ſhould 
be lawful for a man to have children by another woman as well as 
by his wife; beſides this, particular inſtances occur of ſome who 
tranſgreſſed the law of monogamy. Euripides is ſaid to have had 
two wives, who, by their conſtant diſagreement, gave him 'a 
diſlike to the whole ſex; a ſuppoſition which receives ſome | 
weight from theſe lines of his 1 in Andromache : 


— ne'er will 1 commend | 
More beds, more wives than one, nor children curs'd 
With double mothers, ; banes and Pagers of life. 


"Socrates too had two wives, but the poor culprit had as much 


reaſon to repent of his temerity as Euripides. 
4 we „ Rn 2 
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Pol roAMx ſeems not to have been entirely eradieated among 


2 the Chriſtians in the ſixth century, as we find it then enacted in 
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the canons of one of theit councils, that if any one is married of polygamy. 


to many wives he ſhall do penance. - Even the clergy them: 

ſelves, in this period, practiſed bigamy *, as we find it ordained 

by another council held at Narbonne, that ſuch clergymen as 
were bigamiſts, ſhould only be preſbyters and deacons, and ſhould 
not be allowed to marry and conſecrate. But our aſtoniſhment is 
fill more excited, to find inſtances of bigamy and polygamy ſo 
late as the ſixteenth century. The German reformers, though 
their declared intention was to conform literally to the precepts 
of the goſpel, were, nevertheleſs, inclined to introduce bigamy as 
not inconſonant with theſe precepts. Philip, Landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel, wanted, in the lifetime of his wife, to marry a young 
lady, named Catharine Saal, and having ſome ſcruples of conſci- 
ence, though in every other reſpect a man of good ſenſe, he 
ſeemed to believe that, with the approbation of Luther and his 
brethren, the moral turpitude, if there was any in marrying 


two wives, might be ſet aſide; he, therefore, repreſented to them 


his caſe, and told them, that his wife, the princeſs of Savoy, was 
ugly, had bad ſmells about her, and often got drunk; and that 
his conſtitution was ſuch as laid him under the frequent neceſſity 


of gratifying his appetite; and concluded with ſome artful hints, 


that unleſs they granted him A: diſpenſation to marry another 


wife, he would aſk it of the pope. Luther upon this convoked a 


ſynod of ſix reformers, who found that polygamy had been 


. He who marries two wives s commits  bigamy ; if, more than den it is polygamy. 
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goſpel 


praQtiſed by a Roman emperor, and by ſeveral of the kings of the 
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— They therefore ſigned a permiſſion for Philip to marry another 


Inſtances of 


women 
allowed a 
variety of 
huſbands. 


bein 


5 the power of making laws and of governing the women, they 


and actually proceeded ſo far as to marry ſeventeen, and had he 
not been cut ſhort in the career of his 9. 08 5 ee eva ons 


wife, which he did ſoon after, with the ſeeming conſent of his 


firſt wife, the princeſs of Savoy; and thus Luther exerciſed 


an authority which not even the moſt enterpriſing of the popes, 


in the plenitude of theit en and W e r had ever 


_ to a ce 


t * " 1 


Fas W "HUM of Leyden, ws is ſo well known in hiſtory; 
pretending himſelf to be a prophet and a king, thought that in 
the article of women he had a right to follow the example of the 
kings of Iſrael, by taking as many wives as he thought proper, 


n have married twice that * 


As a men A lah in al countries 288 to themiclres 


have in a great variety of places indulged in a plurality of wives, 
but almoſt entirely debarred the women of a. plurality of huf- 


- bands; there are, nevertheleſs, a few inſtances of their enjoying. 


this privilege, , in places where their credit and influence ſeem 
equal, if not ſuperior to their huſbands. We have already taken 
notice, that in ſome. provinces of ancient Media, the women had 
a plurality of huſbands, as the men in others had a plurality of 
wives. On. the coaſt of Malabar, a woman may have to the 
number of twelve huſbands ; and in ſome cantons of the Iroquois. 
in. North America, ſhe may have ſeveral. Father Tanchard re- 
ports, that in the neighbqurhood of Calicut, the women of the 


ſuperior caſts may have a variety of huſbands, and that ſome of 
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them actually have ten, all of whom they conſider as fo many 
flaves ſubjected to their charms, A gentleman who has lately 
viſited the kingdoms of Bautan and Thibet, obſerves, that all tho 


inſtitutions, as they militate againſt the juriſdiQtion of the men, 
and are deviations from the cuſtom of almoſt all countries, muſt 
have originated from extraordinary and uncommon circum- 
ſtances; but. what theſe were, or when they took place, are 


males of à family are frequently ſerved by one wife. Such 
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en us; ſhould we attempt here to recite all the arguments that 


ha ve been uſed for and againſt Polygamy: the greateſt part of thoſe 
againſt it, have always turned upon this hinge, that all men are by 
nature equal, and have conſequently an equal right to a wife; 
that the two ſexes are nearly equal in number; and where one 


man marries a variety of women, there can be none left for ſeveral _ 


Others. We pretend not to favour polygamy, as we think it far 


from being either natural or political ; but we cannot help obſerv- 


ing one circumſtance, Which we do not recollect to have met 
with, that in the countries where it is practiſed, it becomes in 


which make the number of women greatly exceed that of the 
men; ſo that while che infamous practiee of making eunuchs is 
allowed, polygamy muſt be allowed _—_ otherwiſe FRY women 
muſt for ever want huſbands. 


W women are ed in w mean a light a as to be 
1 for money; wherever they have not influence or power 


ſome degree neoeſſary, on account of the great number of eunuchs, 


Conſequences 
of purchaſing 
wives, what. 
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More latitude 
given to men 
than to wo- 
men ia the 


married ſtate, 


love hs An of an end 
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to pw their huſbands from the practices of l 
concubinage, the treatment they receive from theſe huſbands is 
regulated by the methods of acquiring: them. A man thinks 


it hard, if he has not the liberty of diſpoſing of what he 


purchaſed, when he is no longer pleaſed. with it: hence, where- 
ever wives are bought, they are generally divorced at plea- 
ſure; and what ſeems ſtill leſs natural, they are ſometimes bor- 
rowed and lent, like a piece of money, ot of furniture. The 
Spartans lent a wife with as much indifference, as they would 
have done a horſe, or an aſs; and the elder Cato is ſaid to have 
philoſophiſed himfelf into the ſame cuſtom. Where polygamy 
takes place, a huſband is naturally deafened with the jealouſies 
and contentions of his wives; and on that account finds it necef- 
ſary to rule them more with the iron * of a ee ow the 


* 
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8 TRIMON 1. in all pd: 2 a ny we a male 


| nn female, for the purpoſe of continuing the ſpecies, the firſt 


and moſt neceſſary obligation of it has been thought fidelity; but, 
by various people, this fidelity has been variouſly underſtood: al- 
moſt all nations, however, ancient and modern, have agreed in 
requiring the moſt abſolute unconditional fidelity on the part of 


the woman; while, on that of the man, greater latitude has been 


given. Thus we have ſeen, that though among the Jews a wo- 
man was ſtrictly confined to one man, or rather to a ſhare of one 


man, the man was allowed as many wives and concubines as in- i 


clination dictated, and circumſtances allowed: nor was this the 
caſe only among the Jews, but among the Babylonians, Aſſyrians, 
Medes, Perſians, and indeed among the greateſt part of the inha- - - 


bditants of the Eaſt, where it continues to this 60 but its preſent 


exiſtence 
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exiſtence is not conſined to the Eaſt; it ſpreads itſelf over ſeveral 


other parts of the globe, and is found even in North America; 
where the Moxes indulge in polygamy and concubinage, and at 
the ſame time puniſh, with the moſt exemplary ſeverity, the leaſt 
appearance of unchaſtity in their wives. Civilians, who have en- 


hand of ſeverity is held ſo cloſely over the incontinence of married 
women, and ſo much latitude given to the men, becauſe the men 
generally have the care of providing for the offspring; and it 


would be hard that a man ſhould be obliged to provide for, and 


leave his eſtate to children, which he could never with. certainty 
call his own, were the ſame indulgence given to the women as 
to the men. A ſhorter way of explaining the matter-would have 
been, to have ſaid, that men are generally the framers and ex- 
plainers of the law. Where women have ſhared in the legiſla- 


tion, they have put their own ſex on a more s ral "Og 
with ours. 
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9 civil fociety — ada nete or no Funes we diſtin- 


guiſhing characteriſtic of power is to tyrannize over weakneſs, 
wherever it 1s found, or however it is circumſtanced ; nature hay- 


ing given to men ſtronger bodies, and, in ſome reſpects, perhaps, 
ſtronger minds than to women, till taught by culture, and ſoftened 
by politeneſs, they have always made ule of that ſtrength to en- 
ſlave them. Of the truth of this, the whole hiſtory of every 


Gayage period and people i is a proof; but we ſhall deſcend to ſome 
particular inſtances; and the firſt is, the almoſt unlimited power 


veſted in the Jewiſh huſbands, of divorcing their wives at plea- 
| ſure, without aſſigning any tolerable reaſon for ſo doing. Another 
proof, was the trial of jealouſy, which we have already mentioned; 


U | 0 


deavoured to align a. reaſon, for this difference, tell us, that the 
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a ceremony, the. moſt arbitrary and extraordinary that we are 


ann preſented with in the annals of hiſtory. When to theſe we add 


their power of annulling the moſt ſolemn vows of their wives, 
and of turning them into menial ſervants, there remains not the 
leaſt ſhadow of a doubt, that their conduct was unequitable and 
tyrannical. But we ſhould be happy to have it in our power to 
ſay, that they were the only people who behaved to their wives in 
this manner; which, however, was far from being the caſe: wives 
are confined by all the tyrants of the Faft, © enſlaved by all the 
ſavages of America and elſewhere; and the reader need only 
turn back to the chapter on the rank and condition of women, to 
have the moſt ample conviation of theſe, aud many other Meg 
e cee ep erm derer x en ae a 

4 W viſides the _— advantages, which power is ever apt to 
affume, when oppoſed to weakneſs; at men were almoſt every 
where the lawgivers, moſt of the legal advantages of matrimony 
were alſo on their fide. - Whoever among the Jews had married 


2 wife, could not, on any account, be forced to leave her for the 


ſpace of one year. Almoſt eyery where, to command and to rule, 
are powers placed i in the hands of the huſband. Among the Ro- 
mans, even in their moſt poliſhed fate, in certain caſes, the buſ- 

band might proceed ſo far as to puniſh his wife by death. Amongſt 


almoſt every ſavage people, whipping, and even death itſelf, are 


frequently inflited by an enraged huſband. In a council of the 
Chiriſtian prelates and clergy, held in the year 400, it was de- 
creed, chat if any dergyman's wife had ſinned, her huſband ſhould 
keep her bound, and faſting i in Us oak ; ny be ſhould not take 
any her life. n 


Tas 
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unence with death. In Europe, the power of a huſband. in conſi- 


derably extended by the laws of the goſpel, and of the conſtitution, 
both over the perſon and property of his wife; but this power is 


generally executed with ſo much lenity and indulgence, that a 
Rranges, an ſceing 2 fpouſe and his Joying rib together, would 
be apt to imagine it was placed on her ſide. This is owing, in 
ſome meaſure, to politeneſs, as well as to fortune; for ſuch is the 


power of fortune and property over the conduct of the human 
ſpecies to each other, that they conſtantly command at leaſt the 
external appearance of deference to the poſſeſſor: wherever, there- 
fore, portions become faſhionable, they obliterate the flavery of * 


wife to her huſband; put a ſtop to polygamy, and diſcountenance 


concubi nage; for what woman will voluntarily purchaſe a tytant, 


or give the whole of her fortune for the ſhare only of 2 huſband; 


which ſhare the muſt maintain againſt an unlimited number of | 
rivals. While an European wife, therefore, bringing an acqui- 
ſition of wealth along with her, is treated by her huſband as his 
equal, and frequently honoured with ſuperior notice, the wife af 
an Eaſtern, being purchaſed, is conſidered: as his ſlave; is never 
allowed to eat with, or in the preſence of her huſband; ſeldom to 


fit down in his company, and always obliged to behave to him as 


to a maſter and ſuperior: and not even content with her paying 


him all theſe teſtimonies of reſpe& in his preſence, the is obliged 
to ſubmit to a variety of mortifications in his abſence. © If a 


man, fays the Shafter “, goes on a journey, his wife ſhall not- 
© divert herſelf, nor play, nor ſhall ſhe fee any public ſhow; 


* The Shafter is the Bible of the Hindoos, 
| * nor” 
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Tus Brazilians-take as many wives as they thiok proper, di- TITY 
ors them; when they find it convenient, and puniſh, their incon.- 
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nor ſhall uugb nor Mall areſs herſelf in jewels and a0 clothes, 


vor ſhall ſee dancing, nor hear muſte, nor ſhall fit in the win- 


Privileges of 
wives. 


e or Wall Ade burt hör halb bebe any thing choice and 


rte; but mall faſten well the houſ&door; and remain private, 


8 and all not eat any dainty victuals, and ſhall not blacken her 
* eyes with eye-powder, and ſhall not view her face in 


in à mirror; 
< the thall' never exerciſe” herfelf im any ſuch agreeable employ- 
« ment duting the abſence of her huſband. For all theſe morti- 
Hentiofl, one would naturally expect ſome kind treatment and in- 


| dulgence' from the Huſband, when he returns home: but the con- 


trary is the caſe; for we are alſo informed by che Shaſter, that if 


me ſeolds him, he u may turn her away; that he may do the ſame, if 


the quarrels with any body elſe, ſpoils his or her own property or 
even if ſhe preſumes to eat before he has finiſhed his meal; and 


dat he may ceaſe from all further conjugal Gag if ſhe is enn. 


or always Weng en MEER? ac 18 


; 
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— "wy men "By Te. aſſumed L. Poet of 
making human, and explaining divine, laws, yet they have not 
left fuch women as entered into the ſtate of matrimony entirely 
without privileges. - Among the Jews, when a man married an 
additional wife, the food, raiment, and duty of a huſband, he was 


in noways to diminiſh to thoſe he had before. Mahomet, when he 


permitted every man to have four wives, calily | foreſeeing that 
ſome of them would be neglected, while others were greater fa- 


vourites, poſitively inſtituted, that every thing, as proviſions, dreſs, 


and the duty of a huſband, ſhould be equally divided among 


them. In the Maldivian iſles,” a- man is allowed to marry three 
wives, and is obliged to obſerve the ſame law. This law appears 
to have been made among the Jews, i in order to prevent the in- | 


8 | | creaſe 
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creaſe of polygamy, which was every day becoming more com- 
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mon; and it ſeems io have been well calculated for that purpoſe. 


eſpecially in the laſt clauſe; as ĩt will readily be agreed, that uo huſ- 
band was able to render the ſame duty of marriage to a plurality of 
wives, that he had done to one. Among this people, alſo, a bond 


 trothed to che ſon of her maſter, he could, not afterwards ſell her, 
br a ax her een nme the i 
We N e 21 


| __ promulgated, is uncertain; but if what -has been aſſerted by 
ſome ancient authors be true, that the men, in their marriage - con- 
tracts, promiſed. obedience: to their wives, we may ſuppoſe that the 
women had no inconſiderable ſhare in their legiſlation, otherwiſe 
they could hardly have obtained fo ſingular a privilege. But; ſin- 
gular as this privilege may appear, it is yet exceeded by the power 
of wives in the Marian iſlands: there, a wife is abſolutely miſtreſs 


the huſbaud diſpoſe of without her permiſſion; aud if he proves 
 il}-humouted; obſtinate, ot irregular in his conduct, the wife either 


Ar what ert or by han the laws of inference 


of every thing in the houſe, not the ſmalleſt article of which. can 


ſervant-maid. was liable at any time to be ſold ; but by being be- 


corrects, or leaves him altogether, carrying all her moveables,, 


property, and children along with her. Should a huſband ſurpriſe 


his wife in adultery, he may kill her gallant, but by no means muſt., 


may inflict- upon him what puniſhment. ſhe, pleaſes; to execute 


With their huſbands caps on their heads, and armed with lances, 


march to the houſe of che culprit, tear up all his plants, deſtroy 


his grain, und having ruined every ching Mae doors, fall like 
Vor. II. K 5 : Gg | Is furies 


uſe her ill. But ſhould a wife detect her huſband in infidelity, ſhe;. | | 


which, the aſſembles all, the, women in the neighbourhood, ho, 
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4 furies upon his houſe, and deſtroy it, together, with the owner, if 
wa he is not already fled. But beſides this puniſhment inflicted on 
his incontinence, if the wife does not like her huſband, ſhe com 
plains'thar ſhe cannot live with him, and gathers together her re- 
lations, who, glad of the opportunity, plunder his houſe, and ap- 
| propriate to the wife and to themfelves the ſpoil. Such privileges, 
however, we cannot ſuppoſe to be legal, as the inhabitants of che 
Marian iſlands are too rude to have many laws, and too little under 
the e of their ann to obſerve thoſe w_ have. 


Sven of the officers of thi Grand Sighbor FUR 8 to 
his daughters or ſiſters, are honoured in public, but in private de- 
baſed by the alliance z for they are not allowed to come into the 
preſence of their wives, nor to fit down by chem, without their 
permiſſion, and almoſt in every particular are obliged to act in a 

character little leſs ſubordinate than the meaneſt of their ſlaves. 

Among the Natches, the daughters of noble families are by law 

obliged to marry only into obſcure families, that-they may exert 2 
governing and directing power over their huſbands; which they do 

ſs effeQually, that they turn them away when they pleaſe; and re- 
place them by others of the fame ſtation. Such is their puniſh- 

ment for the fighter offences againſt the majeſty of their wives; 

but when any of them are unfaithful to the marriage- bed, thoſe 

wives have 2 power of life or death over them. Wives who are of 
| the blood of their great ſun, or chief, may bave as many gallants. 
3 as they pleaſe, nor mult their daſtardly huſbands ſo much as ſeem / 
| _— to ſee it. But this is not all: fuck Huſbands muſt, while in the 
prefence of their wives, ſtand in the moſt reſpectfuł poſture, aceoſt 
them m the fame fubmiſſive tone as their domeſtics, and ate not 

allowed to eat with then, nordetive any privilege nnr 

6 an 
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an alliance, but e e ese than — CHAP. 
terbalanced by every {pecics of debaſement and mortification. 1e 
Maxes, a people alſo of North-Amezica, are ſaid to be obliged by 
law to yield a moſt obſequious obedience to their wives, and to 
ſmift their habitations, anne een 
rue ee u 11 $33 5447 6 ES O08 120 312544 B62 of La 3-1 3 
239 $607 254 eee ons a gl: A: Mn 39753 68, lb 
Anon the — . we 
have ſeen that women were in general honoured and eſteemed, but 
we have no acconmt of their wives bring diſtinguithed by any par- 
ticular privilege· Among a few of their tribes, however, who 
allowed of polygamy, one of the wives always claimed and exer- 
eiſed a ſuperiority. over the reſt ; but her prerogative. was dearly 
purchaſed, if he ſurvived her huſband, for ſhe was obliged to burn 
herſelf on his funeral pile. In Turkey, where the moſt unlimited 
polygamy and concubinage are allowed, the privilege of the law- 
| ful wives is, that. they can claim their buſbands every Friday 
night; but every other night he may, if he pleaſes, dedicate to 
his concubines; | Even among the Hindoos, here women have 
little regard paid to dem but as the inſtruments of animal 
pleaſure, the property of a wife is ſecured from her huſband ; and 
we ate told by their laws, that he may not take it without her con- 
ſent, unleſs on acconnt/of ſickneſs, or to ſatisfy the demands of a 
creditor, who has confined him without victuals; and that if, on 
any * AUR . ſeize rendls he foal be nA to 


goes deln to, ) the. qi «a oa ee > 8 
woman, has always been couſidered as one of the maſt eſſential of adultery. 


cuties of — wiſe legiflators, in order to ſecure that 
"ys fidelity, 
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ponichmente, however, have generally ſome referenck to tHEthan? 
ner in which(wives: were acquired, aud tö the value ſtatm ped up, 
women by civilization and politeneſs of munteres. It is ordained? = 
by the: Moſaic code, that both the tat aud the woman taken in 
adultery. ſhall be ſtoned to death ; whence it would ſeem, that no 
more latitude was given to the 1 than the female. But this was 
not the caſe 3 ſuck an unlimited power of cbncubinagè was given 
to. ne men, that we may ſuppoſe him highly lieentious indeed; 
who could not be ſatisfied therewith, without committing adultery: 
The Egyptians, among whom women wert greatly eſteeme, had 
a- ſingular. method of puniſhing adlulterers of both fixes j they- 
cut off the privy: parts of the man/ that he might never ber able 
to debauch another woman; ànd the noſe of the woman, that ſhe 
nnn che object of temptation 60 other man. 
Wal 97 do 22:livinq: i walls 216 /Dganidoanoo bacymity icq = 
| Pidionmay wh nearly of tlie ſame nature; and"perkaps* 3 
about the ſame time, were inſtituted in the Eaſt- Indies #gaint adul- 
terers ; but while thoſe of the Egyptians originated from 4 love of 
virtue and of their women, thoſe of the Hiridoos probably aroſe 
f tom jealouſy and revenge. It is ordained by the Shafter, tlrat if 
a man commit adultery with à woman of à ſuperior caſt; he ſhiall- 
be put to death; if by foree he commit adultery with a woman of 
an equal. or inferior caſt, the magiſtrate fall oonfiſcate all his poſa 
ſeſſions, cut off his genitals, and cauſe him to be carried round the 
city, mounted on an aſs, If by fraud he commit adultery with a 
woman of an equal or inferior caſt, the magiſtrate ſhall take his 
| _  poſſeſbons;brand-him/ in the forchead and baniſh him the king- 
qemiuts bs dom. Such are the laws of the Shaſter, ſo far as they regard all 
5 ee W any of the moſt in- 
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feier galls commit, adultery with: women of the este resse „ 
ſuperior, he is not only to be diſmembered; but tied on a hot iron woos 
plate, and burnt to death; whereas the higheſt caſts may commit 
adultery with the yery loweſt, for the moſt; trifling fine; and a 
Bramin, or prieſt, can only ſuffer by having the hair of his head 
cut off ; and, lib the clergy; of Eurqpe while under the dominion. 
of the, Pope, he cannot be put to death for any crime whatever. 
ut the laws, of which he is always the interpreter, are not ſo 
favourable.to tus wife; they inflict a ſevere diſgrace upon her, if | 
the commit adultery with any of the higher caſts; but if with the 
Joweſty the magiſtrate ſhall cut off her hair, anoitit her body with 
Ghee, and cauſe her tobe carried through the whole city; naked, 
and riding upon an aſs and ſhall caſt her out on the north ſide of 
the city, or cauſe her to. be eaten by dogs. If a woman ef any 
of the other caſts goes to 4 man, and entices him to liave criminal 
correſpondence with her, the magiſtrate: ſhall” cut off her ears, 
lips, and noſe, mount her upon an aſs, and drown her, or throw 
her to the dogs. To; the commiſſion of adultery with u dancibg- 
eil, or ee 09:ppyiſhment nor ine isanne dt 
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Sree <Hratl bas 6715 bed ot z ology! nne ted; ni wa 
Ii is We worth remarking. here,, 5. * word adultery; which Eaſtern ideas · 

among all otber nations is underſtood to mean an illicit corre - t.. 

ſponge nee between, , married; people, among the Hindoos is ex« 

tended to every ſpecies of illicit commerce between the ſexes ;/ nor 

is it leſs remarkable, that among this people, the paſſions are ſo 

warm and ungovernable, that every opportunity of committing 

this crime, is conſidered. as an actual commiſſion of it: thus they 

have three diſtinct ſpecies of adultery; the firſt ĩ is, vrhen in a place | 

where there are no other men, a perſon holds any converſation. : 

Wich. a. woman, and. ad and 3 and ſmiles: paſs on | 


both 


, 
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CH AP. dom Ges z er the man und woinan hold converſation together in 
— the ning, or in the evening, or at night; or the man dallies 
with the woman's cloaths;* or when” they are 'rogether in u gar 

den, or an unfrequented place, or bathe 'rogether iti the ſame pool. 

The ſpcohad is, when a mate ſende ſandal wood, or à firing of 
bende, or wictuals and drink, or clothes, or gold, or jewels, to a 

Domsd. The third is) when a man and Woman lep and daft 

upon the ſame carpet, or in ſome retired place; Kiſs and emb 

und play wich each others hair; or when the man exrrirsthe woman 

into a retired place, and the woman ſays' 1 Such are the 
definitions of adultery in the laws of the Hindoos3 but in the pu- 
niſhments annexed to them, it appears chat their Tegiflature*was 
not directed fo much by the moral turpitude of the crime, as by 
the dignity of the ſeveral caſts, and by that tevenge which ſo 
naturally reſults from 9957260 in a 1 mrT_ love is 
the pcs "nes 
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By: the layrs'of Moſes, AS ec 2 bitrotfief virgin 
in the field; and lay with her, he only was put to death, as the 
law in that caſe ſuppoſed, that ſhe had cried and there was —_ 
to help her; but in the city, if any one lay with a betrothed vir- 
gin, they were both ſtoned; for then the law ſuppoſed, that if e 
hdl cried; the would have found alliftance”ts' fave her From the 
' raviſherz and ſo great was the adhorrence of adultery in the firſt 
ages, that moſt of the ancient legiſlators prohibited it by the fe- 
vereſt penatties ; and there are Mill extarit fome Greek copies'of 
the Decalogae, where this prohibition is 3 VEREE that agaitift | 
eee rs 1e be W ee itte e 
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* — while revenge was almoſt belly bush & 11 Ag. r. 
that actuated the Greeks, aduftery was frequently puniſhed by rs 
murder! In the Italian ſtates, in Spain and Portugal, though 
they have proper laws' fut the puniſhment of this crime, revenge 
eonfiders them as too mild, , and eruelly watches an opportunity o 
fabbing the offender. In no caſe has the principle of revenge 
operated more ſtrongly on the human mind than in the puniſhj- 
ment of this crime. When the Levite's wife was defiled; it in- 
Digated the Ifraelites to take arms, and almeſt to deſtroy the . 
whole tribe of Benjamin, becauſe they refuſed to give up the 
adulterers. Thyeſtes having debauched the wife of his brother 
Atreus, Atreus invited him to a feaſt, and i in revenge enteftalned 
kin! with the fleſh of his dwn fon. Margaret of Burgundy, 
Queen to Lewis Hutin king of France, was hanged for adultery i 


but not contented with rer We hey 1 they were or- 
| dered-to be fleat alive. 51ν [* I! 1} 1 5 188 545 Hals u. 


alt anne eg in, a ' ebnen 264 ug 
30 greatly does a hes * een neee ico te #, 
Ay cke ;infidetiey of his wife; and ſo ſtrong is the principle of 
revenge, that the puniſhment of female adulterers wilt frequently 
not wait for the cool and dilatory ſentence of the law, which does 
not lep pace with che vengeanee which- the huſband reekons due. 
to the erime· In ſome places, the executiom of this law is left to 
the huſband. The Novels of Juſtinian gave a huſband a right to 
kill any perſon whom he ſuſpected of abuſing his bed, after he 
mad given him three times warning in writing before witneſſes; 
not to convetſe with her. Among the aucient Swedes and Danes; 
if a huſband caught bis wife in the act of adultery, he might kill 
ber, and caſtrate;; ber gallant. And among ſome of che tribes of 
Fartars, it was not uncommon for a huſband to deſtroy his wife 
| | even 
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Un. even upon, {uſyjeion. Some of che caftern; chiefs, gp.dalgicien of 
— — the infidelity. af. their. wives. and concubines, order them to be 
e buried up to che chin and left. to expire in the utmoſt agony: 
| EM The, Gran enim if, he fuſpefts en of, bie women, orders 
her to he ſewed in 4 lach, and chromm into the next river. 
Among the ancient Germans, the huſband had a power, of in: 
antly.. iofiQing puniſhment on his, adulterqus. wife z he, gut- Off 
her hair, in the preſence, of her reistians Aroxerheg paked.out.of 
his houſe, and whipped her through. the city, In the xingdom f 
Benin, the huſband exerciſes a, ſimilar power. Somewhat lef 
ſeyere is the puniſhment of an, adultereſs/in ſeveral» other ,couny 
trie, Where the ſenſe, of hongur 3s, Jeſs; pepte, and, the injuries 
donęiſg ite! els ſim ulating. Abe. Chineſe, 4A Phlegmatic kind .of 
people. ſell an adultercſs for a Llave. Their neighbours of, Laos 


ws the ſame... And ig old times, even che king of Wales thought 
chat a full reparation was made for the diſnongut of defiliog his bed, 


by obliging the offender to pay a rod of pure gold, of the thick- 

_ neſs of the finger, of a ploughman,; who; had ploughed nine years, 
and. which would reach from the ground to e kings mouth 

when fitting. waroiniohs Sage 30;2gegad)y inyg 4 54% 29108; 42 ar 
10 Seb olf, era $5 to Penn noi ung! 1907 5 Tot isn 100 
Various ideas „ hat. has been now obſerved; we fee che gradation of the - 
ality of ideas concerning adultery. Among ſome: people it is thought a 
Weed. exime.not.to.be/expiated-hut with death among others whipping 
is thought ia fufficient.pueiſbment; ſome again think 2 fine fully 
compenſates for it g nhile in ſome ſavage countries it is not con- 
ſidered as having the ſmalleſt degree of crimĩnality. In Louiſiana, 
| Regs Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin: china, it is even looked upon 
As an honour zo they preſent; ta ſtrangers their wives and daugh- 


Mu wid voi o: be add & 10} nommoↄnmn 10n a M tert, 
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ters, and chink it a diſgrace to war beauty and merit if thy ar 
refuſed. _—_ 15 2 * 4 r TORE. PPC: 
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Wurz the puniſhment of adultery is veſted in the laws of 
the country, it is commonly leſs ſevere, than where veſted in the 
hands of the party offended ; and even when in the hands of the 
- offended, it is commonly more or leſs ſevere according to the 
ideas entertained of women, and to the power aſſumed over them; 


where it is veſted in the hands of the women, though it may not 
be more ſevere than when in thoſe of their huſbands, yet as their 


paſſions and jealouſies are ſtronger, they are apt to inflict it where 
ney NP of the ann not ſo well alcettained. WOOL? 


vile all the hindi which have been adopted for the ds 


0 of adultery, with the greateſt efficacy, and at the ſame time with 


the leaſt ſeeming ſeverity, we give the preference to theſe which 
follow; Edgar king of England enacted, that an adulterer of 
either ſex ſhould, for the ſpace of ſeven years, live three days 
every week upon bread and water; Canute, in the begin- 
ning of his reign, finding that the puniſhment then in uſe of 
cutting off the noſe and the ears, did not anſwer the purpoſe; de- 
creed, that ſuch as broke their conjugal vow ſhould be condemned to 
perpetual celibacy. A ſimilar idea for the puniſhment of the ſame 
ne, has ſuggeſted itſelf to the Muſkobge Americans, a people 


tereſs to obſerve the ſtricteſt continence during four full moons 
from the time that her crime was diſcovered. Perhaps this idea 
of a mild and efficacious puniſhment was more perfectly con- 
ceived by the Greeks, than in any of the foregoing. inſtances ; in 
ſome of their ſtates, a woman offending i in this manner, was never 

Vor. II. | H h . ine 


noway famous for ingenuity in legiſlation; they oblige the adul- 
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. after allowed"to" adorn herſelf with fe . if ſhe did; 


any one might tear them off, and beat her, ſo as not to. deſtroy 
or diſable her; adultereſſes were ſubje& to the ſame treatment 
if they were found in the temples of the gods, and their huſbands 

were forbid ever to cohabit with them under I of being der | 
clared infamous. 1 % 7128 5 | 


p 


We might lth infert here, a variety of other methods of 
puniſhing adulterers, but as theſe few convey a tolerabje idea of 
the ſentiments entertained of this crime in different periods, and 
by different people, we ſhall proceed to obſerve; that the canon 
law, following rather the footſteps of Moſes than of Jaun alwayy 
condemned adulterers to death : one of the canons has theſe re- 
markable words, . Let adulterers be ſtoned, that they may ceaſe 
* to-increaſe, who will not ceaſe to be defiled” And Pope Six 


tus Quintus, not content with the death of adulterers themſelves; 


manners, we are forry to obſerve, that the clergy of the middle 
ages, while they enacted canons againſt, and -puniſhed. adultery 


ordained, that ſuch hyſbands as knew their wives to be unfaith» 
ful, and did not complain to him, ſhould be put to death alſo, 
Amid all this feeming regard for conjugal fidelity and ſanctity of 


with excommunication, were themſelves a kind of licenſed adul- 


terers: debarred from marriage, regardleſs of character, and 


Female me- 


thods of ex- 


culpating 


" themſelves © 


when accuſed 


exempted from the puniſhments inflicted on the laity, their ſhame- 


| leſs debaucheries were often carried to ſuch lengths as we could 


_ credit, - were we not At by the eget 

| — we leave the ſubject of adultery, we ſhall juſt obſerve, 

that, among ſome nations, there were methods deviſed for ſuch 
5 | | . women 


OF W ON E N. : 


women as were dcbuted of that crime to clear themſelves; among 


theſe the waters of jealouſy is the firſt we meet with. In Sicily, 


Japan, and on the - coaſt of Malabar,” the accuſed is obliged 
to ſwear that ſhe is innocent; the oath is taken in writing, and 
laid on water, and if it does not ſink, the woman is held to be 
innocent. Theſe and ſack like are the ridiculous exculpatory 
Proofs required in countries overſpread with ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition; in theſe that are more enlightetied, thoſe who are ac- 
cuſed of this crime can only mn the evidence 1 ln _ 
. ** 1 of n oe ine 


— 


MT 


IN the ee bs bee stete dyes 958. 
8 —— and before the rights of women 


were ſettled upon any other baſis than the pleaſure of their pa- 


rents and huſbands, the facility of divorcing or putting away a 
wife, was almoſt equal to that of obtaining her. The -antient 
' Tfraclites had a be of divorcing their wives at pleaſure. 
4 When a man,” ſays Moſes, hath taken a wife and married 


& her, and it come to paſs that ſhe find no favour in his eyes, be- 
«raiſe he hath found in her ſome uncleanneſs, then let him 


« write her a bill of divorcement *, aud give it into her hand, and 
n ſend her out of his ah? This ellen of uncleanneſs 


- Moſes has not . told us what, was the ay of a | bill 8 3 but * DS to 
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the rabbies, it was as follows: * On ſach a day, month, and year, I &. of ſuch a place, apon, | 


or near ſuch a river, do of my own ſree conſent and choice, .repudiate thee B. my late 


 <«« wiſe, baniſh thee from me, and reſtore thee to thy own liberty, and thou mayeſt henceforth 
«© go whither, and marry whom thou will, and this is thy bill of divorcement and writing of ex- 
4e pulſiob, according 16 the law of Moſes and Ifract.” —This' bill was to be Ggned and delivered 
in the preſence of at leaſt two witneſſes, was to be wrote upon a particular kind of parchment, 
in a particular letter, and with a particular ink, and was to undergo ſeveral formalities and 


S in thoſe times as a counterpoiſe agaiuſt the 0 great 1 ſepara 


tion, 


©” FR Hb : gave 


— 
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gave occaſion among che Jews to the moſt frequent . even 


— upon every trifling occaſion, inſomuch that one of their rabbies 


% 


tells us, it was lawful, and ſometimes practiſed by a huſband, if 
a wife ſpoiled his dinner in cooking; and by another, that a huſ- 


band might give his wife a bill of divorce,” if he met with a wo- 
man who. pleaſed him better, or looked handſomer in his eyes. 


Reaſons of 
divorce i In Vas 
TIOUS coun- 

I fries, 


| them according v the diQies of conrencde y. and inclination. - 


A privilege which gave this fickle. people ſuch an unlimited right 
of getting rid of their wives. when diſagreeable to them, was 


highly valued, and reckoned one of their diſtinguiſhing preroga- 


tives; but he who deflowered a virgin forfeited it, and the law 
obliged him, in compenſation for that i injury, not only to pay her. 
father fifty ſhekels of "ſilver, but to marry and retain her for life: 
Was it — to Ne a * u more nne 1 W 


Bor this' fairy of china; or MS of giving, a F 
was not peculiar to the Jews; it ſeems to be the reſult of the 
nature of the matrimonial engagement; for when / a man muſt 
purehaſe his wife as he does a ſlave, it naturally follows, that he 
may turn her off when he finds that ſhè does not anſwer the pur- 
poſe for which he intended her; a rule, which will be found to 
obtain pretty univerſally among all nations. The negroes pur= 


chaſe their wives, and turn them away when they think proper; 


in China and Monomatapa, they obſerve the ſame cuſtom; all the 
ſavages of South America, who live near the Oroonoko, purchaſe- 


as many wives as they can. maintain, and. divorce them at plea- 
ſure; and even in the iſthmus of Darien, 47 the banks of. 


Hudſon's river, they purchaſe a plurality of wives, and diſpoſe of 


* 8 1 
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"The ſuch ben, the bargain a man makes for his with, i is on "Y C HA . 
part abſolute and unconditional; but in countries where the na· 
tural rights of women are eſtabliſned, where the bat ain is be- 
tween the man and his wife, is conditional, and the fortunes of 
both are joined in one common ſtock, the nature of this bargain 
implies, that neither of them are privileged to diſmiſs the other, 
without a juſt cauſe; in many parts of the world, this cauſe has 
been conſtrued to be a mutual diſlike of the parties, and a mutual 
conſent of ſeparation; in others, barrenneſs of the woman is 
thought a ſufficient cauſe. In Europe, no cauſe. has been deemed 
valid, unleſs adultery in the woman, and impotence in the man. 
Several of the primitive councils enjoined a huſband, for the falva- 
tion of his ſoul; and on pain of ſpiritual cenſure, to put away an 
adulterous wife, which was putting into the hands of the huſband 
a power of divorce z but the council of Trent afterwards decreed, 
that the marriage-bond was indifloluble, and could not be broken 
on any account whatever: notwithſtanding this, the Pope, who 
frequently arrogated to himſelf a power of trampling on all the 
laws of heaven and earth, readily enough granted divorces, with or 
without cauſe, to ſuch as were able to pay for them, either in 
money, or by adding to the power and territory of the church; 
while the poor plaintiff could not gain a hearing at the chair of: 
him who ys himſelf, ſervant of fervants.. eh Lea £43963) 


"I LISH lawyers, ever fond of vakality 1 endleſs. Gdine- 
tions, have divided divorces into two diſtin& kinds; the firſt, 
when the party is divorced from bed. and board, but not allowed 
to marry. another; the ſecond, when he or ſhe is divorced or: 
looſened from the chains of matrimony, and allowed to marry: 
again. at W but neither of theſe * of divorces can be 

obtained: 
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. by any other means than a proof of . Milton, 


and ſeveral other writers who have followed him, galled by the 


* 


Power of di- 
vorcing ſome» 
times veſted 


indiſſoluble chain which they thought themſelves intitled to break, 


have endeavoured, by à variety of arguments, to ſhew, that equity, 
natural juſtice, and ſound policy, all dictate, that the matrimo - 
nial compact ought to be diſſolved from a variety of other cauſcs 
beſides adultery. The legiſlature has, however, hitherto taken no 

notice of theſe arguments; when philoſophy and reaſon have fill 
farther enlightened the human mind, they may perhaps undergo 
A nan and from that ſcrutiny, ſome new e * 


ariſe. 


In rude and uncultivated ftates of 3 we have fem that | 
the power of divorce is placed in the huſband ; in civil ſociety, it 


n che wives, jg veſted in the law: but in ſome ſtates it appears to have been oc- 


cupied by, and in others formerly veſted in, the women. Joſephus 
tells us, that Salmone, ſiſter to Herod the Great, was the firſt who 
took upon her to repudiate her huſband, and that her example 


was ſoon followed by many others. Among the Cherokees, the 


women are ſaid to marry as many huſbands as they think proper, 
and to change and divorce them at pleaſure; a cuſtom, which, 
with little variation, we have already ſeen practiſed by the women 


of ſeveral other countries. In the Wallian laws it is decreed, 


that a wife may leave her huſband, and demand her portion again, 


it he has an offenſive breath: what is remarkably whimſical, the 


ſame laws ordain, that, -on a divorce, the woman ſhall divide the 
- ſubſtance into two equal parts, and the man ſhall have choice of 
the lots; but, in particular, the-man ſhall have all the ſwine, and 
TY NI WOT Orgy ll) 10033 4-400! 
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(HOU UGH » wwe have ſeen in che courſe of our enquiry, wy 6 


the ideas of the matrimonial compact, and of the duties 
and privileges of the parties entering into it, have been very dif- 
ferent in different periods, and among different people; yet, as 


any kind of regulation of the commerce between the ſexes is 


better than a vague and undetermined commerce, every well re- 
gulated ftate has ſolicitouſly endeavoured: either to promote that 
kind of matrimony already in uſe, or to rectify its errors, and 
. model it in a new and better manner; and ſuch is the prevalence 
ol nature, that though the powers and privileges of a huſband are 
ſo enormous, it is only in a few places that we have met with 
any backwandneſs in the women. to truſt themſelves in their 
6 1 | 


Br the ſtory of Jephtha? 8 ee we are informed, chat it 
was cuſtomary among the Jews, for a woman, who, on account 
of a vow or any other reaſon, was condemned to perpetual celi- 


bacy, to bewail her virginity ; the reaſon aſſigned for which by 


commentators, is, that the Jews having a promiſe that the Meſ- 
fiah ſhould be born of one of their women, every woman among 


them flattered herſelf, that ſhe might arrive at that honour, from 


* en of which ſhe was entirely cut off, if ſhe died a virgin. 
-, +0 - 
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the Jews. 
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But the Iſraelitiſh damſels were not the only women of ancient or 
modern times, who reckoned perpetual virginity a misfortune. 
The ancient Perſians were of opinion, that matrimony Was ſo 


eſſentially neceſſary to man, that ſuch of either ſex as died ſingle 


muſt infallibly be unhappy in the next world. This opinion gave 
birth to the moſt ſingular cuſtom we meet with in hiſtory; when 


any one died unmarried, a relation, or, in default of ſuch, a per- 


ſon hired for the purpoſe, was ſolemnly married to the deceaſed, as 
ſoon as it. could conveniently be done after death, as the only 
recompence: now left for having wen! it in life. 


Tue Turks * a1. preſent . at nts. . 
ing, perhaps, the firſt great command, Increaſe and multiply,” 
the moſt neceſſary of all others, entertain the ſame: opinion of 
virginity, though they take no ſuch ridiculous methods of endea- 
vouring to obviate the effects of it on their future happineſs. 
Every woman,” ſay they, was made to have as many chil- 
„ dren as ſhe can, ſhe, therefore, who dies unmarried, dies in 
« ſtate of reprobation.” + Virginity was likewiſe reckoned a miſ- 
fortune and diſgrace by the Greek women; Sophocles makes 


Electra bewail bitterly her hard fate in not being married; and 


| Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, being angry with his daughter for 


difſuading him from going to meet Orates, governor of Sardis, 


threatens her, that ſhould he return in ſafety he would defer giv- 
ing her in marriage for a long time. But this female diſlike to 


living fingle, has not been peculiar to any period or people, it 
has univerſally prevailed among the ſex. In many nations, laws 
have been promulgated to prompt the men to enter into matri- 


: mony, to prompt the women none have ever been needed. 


* Young: onus, ſays the celebrated Monteſquicu, „ who: are 


„ | | z © condudted 


0 * w OMEN. 
VU — by martiage alone to liberty and pleafare, 2 


* eyes which dare not ſee, ears which dare not hear; who appear 


„ only to ſhew themſelves filly ; condemned without intermiſſion 
« to trifles and precepts ; have ſufficient inducements to lead them 


on to marriage: it is the Kon men that want to be en- 
* e . 1 5 


dut not contènt with theſe; diſagreeable circumſtances, and even 
puniſhments, have been alfo annexed to the ſlate of a batchelor. 
The Lacedemonians were not only fevere againft thoſe who ab- 
ſtained from, bat alfo againſt thofe who deferred, entering into 


the conjugal ſtate: no man among them could live ſingle beyond 


the time appointed by the laws of his country, without: incur- 
ring ſeveral penalties, the firſt of which was, old batchelors 


were obliged once every winter to run naked round the market- 


place, ſinging a ſong which pointed out their crime, and ex- 
poſed them to ridicule. They were Excluded from the games 
where the Spartan virgins, according to the cuſtom of their coun- 


try. danced naked. And, on a certain ſolemnity, the women, 


v4 in revenge for the contempt which was ſhewn them, were allowed 


to drag theſe deſpiſers of matrimony round an altar, beating 
them all the time with their fits; and laſtly, they were deprived 
of all that honour and reſpect which the young men of Greece 
were obliged to pay to their ſeniors. One of their old captains | 


coming into an aſſembly, when he expected that a young man 


h | by whom he flood would have riſen to ging him his ſcat; received 


Bee. eta Et + Is n 


A vaRIBTY of ericouraguments thats 8 offered Matrimony 
by the wiſeft legiſlators to tempt young men into matrimony; by 44 
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1 this rebuke We b Sir, you muſt not expect that honour 


Lo © from me, being young, which cannot be returned to me by a 


Encoura 
alſo by all 
other well 


regulated 
ſtates 


„child of yours when I am old.” 


Tan Jews were of opinion, chat marriage was · an indiſpenſible 
has implied in the words . Increaſe and multiply ;”. a man, there- 
fore, who did not marry at or before the age of twenty, was con- 
ſidered as acceſſary to every, irregularity which the young women 
for want of huſbands might be tempted to commit; and hence 
there is a proverb in the Talmud: Who is he that proſtitutes 
„ his daughter, but he who keeps: her too long unmarried; or 
«© gives her to an old man.” Among the ancient Perſians, 


though there was no poſitive law for the encouragement of 
matrimony, yet their kings frequently propoſed annual prizes as 


a reward to thoſe who were fathers of the greateſt. number of 
children. in u 1 $1 vo nh. 


Wa ILE the Romans retained their primitive ſimplicity and in- 
tegrity,. no laws were requiſite to encourage their young men to 
matrimony; ; when they became debauched with the love of plea- 
ſure, and expenſive _ in the purſuit of it; when their wives re- 
quired immenſe ſums to uphold their extravagance, and their chil- 
dren ſcarcely leſs to give them a proper education, neither 
| threatenings nor encouragements could fometimes prevail on them 
to enter into that ſtate. In no country was there ever a legiſla- 
ture more forward in attempting to encourage-matrimony, in none 
were the ſubjects ever leſs forward 1 in ſeconding {Neſs attempts. 


- 


As ſoon as luxury ad expence had begun to frighten, * 


 Heentious pleaſures to decoy the Roman citizens from marriage, 
| ; | | 5 * to 
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to cmibendalanes theſe, it was thought neceſſary to deny ſuch PEAR 
men as had not entered into that alliance the privilege of giving 
evidence in courts of juſtice; and the firſt queſtion aſked by the 
judge was, Upon your faith, have you a wife, whereby you may 
have children? If he anſwered in the negativg, his evidence 
was refuſed. And ſo intent were the Roman conſuls at one 
time upon multiplying their citizens, that they extorted from 
all the men an oath, that they would not marry with any other 
view than that of increaſing the ſubjects of the republic, and that 
whoever had a barren wife ſhould put her away and marry 
another. But the men, who had other opportunities of ſatisfying 
their appetites than that of marriage, continued ſtill fond of celi- 
bacy, which obliged the cenſors, upon finding that population 
was decreaſing, to extort another oath from n that ny would 
7 marry with all convenient ſpeed. | | 


As it commonly Kaba that oaths extorted by compulſion 
are but ill obſerved, unleſs the ſame compulſatory power alſo en- 
forces obedience to them, theſe impoſed upon the Romans had 
but little effect; to remedy which, new honours were heaped up- 
on the married, and fines and puniſhments were laid upon the 
batchelors. Tt was ordained, That ſuch of the plebeians as had 
- wives, ſhould have a more honourable place in the theatres 
than ſuch as had none; that the married magiſtrates and patri- 
cians ſhould have the precedency of ſuch of the ſame rank as 
were unmatried ; that the fines ' which had been firſt levied 
by Camillus and rent 1 batchetors, mould be "again 
r 1 
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Wurn Czſar had fubdued all his competitors, .antl moſt of the 


— foreign nations which made war againſt him, be found that ſo 


many Romans had been deſtroyed in the quarrels in which be 
had engaged them, that, to repair tlie loſs, he promiſed re- 
wards to fathers 'of families, and forbad all Romans who were 
above twenty, and under forty years of age, to go out of their 
native country. Auguſtus, his ſucceſſor, to cheek the debauchery 
_ of 'the Roman youth, laid heavy taxes upon ſuch as continued 
unmarried after a certain age, and encouraged with great rewards 
the procreation of lawful children. Some years afterward, the 
Ern having preſſingly petitioned him, that he would 
| relax the ſeverity of that law, he ordered their whole body 
to aſſemble before him, and the married and unmacried to arrange 


themſelves in two ſeparate parties, when, obſerving the unmar- 
ried to be the much greater company, he firſt addreſſed thoſe who 
had complied with his law, telling them, That they alone had 


ſerved the purpoſes of nature and of ſociety ; that the human race 
was created male and female to prevent the extinction of the 


ſpecies; and that marriage was contrived as the moſt proper me- 
- thadof renewing the children of that ſpecies, He added, chat they 
alone deſerved the name of men and of fathers, and that he would 
prefer them to ſuch offices as they might tranſmit to their poſterity, - 
Then turning to the batchelors, he told them, That he knew not 
by what name 40 call them ; net by that af men, for they had 
done nothing that was manly ; not by that of citizens, ſince the 
city might pexiſh for them; nor by that of Romans, for they 
ſeemed determined to let the race and name become extinct; but 


by whatever name he called them, their crime, he ſaid, equalled 


a other crimes put WW for my were guilty of n in 
6 | not 
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not ſuffering thoſe 40 be born who ſhould proceed from them; 


and anceſtors ; of ſacrilege, in deſtroying their ſpecies, and human 
nature, which owed its original to the gods, and-was conſecrated 
to them; that by leading a ſingle life they overturned, as far as 
in them lay, the temples and altars of the gods; diſſolved the 
government, by diſobeying its laws; betrayed their country, by 
making it barren. Having ended his fpeech, he doubled the re- 
wards and privileges of ſuch as had children, and laid a heavy 
| . pots, by reviving the Popwan law. 


4 


Teen, by this law all the males above a certain age were 
obliged to marry wnder a ſevere penalty, Auguſtus allowed 
them the ſpace of a full year to camply with its demands; but 


fuch was the backwardneſs to matrimony, and perverkity of the | 


Roman knights, and others, that every poſſible method was taken 
to evade the penalty inflicted upon thera, and ſome of them even 
married children in the cradle for that purpoſe ; thus fulbllng the 
letter, they avoided the ſpirit of the law, and though actually 
married, had no reſtraint upon their 8 — NOR: 
emen | 


Soar were the methods the 8 were obliged Ss ah 
of, in order to prevent matrimony from falling almoſt into diſ- 


uſe. In ſucceeding periods, ſcarcely any thing compulſatory 
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of impiety, in aboliſhing the names and honours of their father 


has been attempted. It has generally been thought ſuſſicient to 


ſtain, with ſome degree of infamy and diſhonour, all kinds of 
Micit connection between the ſexes, to make the way to the en- 
joyment of lawful love as eaſy and aceeſſible as poſſible, and to 
uſt the reſt to. nature. In this NETS n legiſla- 


ture 


CHAP. 


Regulations 
which tend 
to encourage 


9 


Conſangui- 
nity, the de- 
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ture ſeems of late to' ** acted contrary to the common maxim, 
and thrown a variety of obſtacles in the way of matrimony; but 
ſhould decreaſe of people be the conſequence, that body, it is pre- 

_—— are too wiſe to pork: in a nn error. 


ju every ee of the commerce eee the 0 — 
plainly to tend towards the ſalutary purpoſe of population and 
continuance of the ſpecies, ſo every wiſe legiſlature, not ſolely 
contented with encouraging or even enforcing matrimony, has 
likewiſe endeayoured to correct all theſe errors and abuſes which 
fruſtrated the main intention of it, and to oblige the ſexes to join 
themſelves together in ſuch a manner as might tend to the in- 
creaſe and multiplication of their "ſpecies ; thus the Jewiſh law 
forbad eunuchs to marry, - Lycurgus enjoined the coupling toge- 
ther of ſuch men and women as were ſtrong and healthful, and 
gave a liberty of proſecuting ſuch men as did not marry at all, as 
deferred marrying till they were too old, or married improperly; 
and thus in Rome, it was ordained, That no woman under fifty 
might marry a man above ſixty, and that no man above ſixty 
ſhould marry a woman who was not like himſelf far advanced: in 

life; laws of this nature, though evidently tending to promote 
. the great end and deſign of marriage, have 1 in en Periods 
2 been but little . 


8 whot has been 5 by naturaliſts be. true, that — 2 
the breed, either of animals or vegetables, tends greatly to improve 
their ſtrength and vigour; then it will follow, that ſuch. political 
reaſons, as regard ſtrength and population, have likewiſe prompted . 
all wiſe legiſlators to interdi& the marriages of near kindred with 
one another, Among the Jews, the degrees. of conſanguinity, 

4 CE Ne: N within 
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within which it was undewfal to marry, were accurately marked 
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by the code of Moſes. Among other ancient nations, the affair. . 


was ſubject to much variation. The Egyptians were allowed to 


marry their ſiſters. The Scythians were even ſaid to have married 


their mothers, grandmothers, and ſiſters. The Medes and Per- 
ſians married their ſiſters; and, among the Tartars, a man might 


marry his daughter, but a mother might not marry her ſon. 


Among the Hunns, the men married whoever they pleaſed, without 
che leaſt regard to conſanguinity ;z a ſon even married the widow 
of his father: ſomething of the ſame nature ſeems to have been 


practiſed by the kings of Iſrael; for Abſalom is ſaid to have gone | 


in unto the wives and concubines of David his father, when he 
rebelled againſt him. In Peru, the Inca, or king, was always 
married to his ſiſter ; or, if he had no ſiſters, to his neareſt female 


relation: and, in Otaheite, we are told, that their young king was | 
deſigned as a huſband to his ſiſter, when he became marriageable. 


At Athens, a man might marry the ſiſter of his father, but not 
| the ſiſter oF his mother. | 


idiot ating from eroſſing the breed of men, 
as well as other animals, in order to preſerve the ſpecies from de- 
generating, muſt have been the reſult of experience and obſerva- 


tion: it would therefore be long before they were attended to; and 


hence, though Moſes, who was inſpired by the Divinity, appears 


to have been acquainted with them, the other nations, whom we 


bave mentioned, were not; and, conſequently, long indulged 


themſelves in marrying as inclination, or convenience, dictated. 


But another political reaſon may be given, why the marriage of 
near kindred was prohibited. Before mankind were thoroughly 


civilized, and brought under the oor of laws, families were 


frequently 
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A perty, which was then unſettled, or from their natural inclination 
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frequently at war with one another; either on account of pro- 


to rapine and plunder; in this tate, every acquiſition of ſtrength 
to a family, was an addition to its ſecutity; inſtead, therefore, of 
marrying in his own family, or among his own kindred, who 
were already in his intereſt, a man would, from moti ves of policy, 
rather wiſh to take a wife from a neighbouring family, and by 
that means bring it into an alliance with his, a circumſtance 
which would tend greatly to the fecurity of both; and hence che 
S h Fb of Kindred would fall into pro HEN 


Bur beſides. tha, Fe other alli ate a 
given againft near kindred and relations. intermarrying with each 
other, there are: alſo natural reaſons that ſtrongly counteract ſuch. 
alliances. The marriage of a father with his daughter would, in 
moſt caſes, be propoſterous ; as, the huſband would generally be 
paſt the age of propagation long before his wife. The marriage | 


of a ſon to his mother, beſides being liable to the ſame objection 
of inequality of age, would likewiſe confound the nature of things; 


as the fon ought to have an unlimited reſpect for his mother, and 


the wife an unlimited reſpect for her huſband. But though fimi-/ * 


| lar reaſons do not militate againſt the marriage of brothers and 


ſiſters with each other, yet nature herſelf ſeems here to have in- 


f terpoſed her authority; ſhe ſeems. not to have given to brothers 


and ſiſters, and other near relations, the ſame power of raiſing the 
paſſions and emotions of love in each other, as ſhe has given ta 
thoſe who are leſs known, and nowiſe related. The emotions, 
which paſs between a brother and a ſifter, are friendſhip; in the 
fame circumſtances, between a young man and wanna not related 

to each other, they would be love. | 


- WI u | 
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DS Win reſpec to the prohibitions, - concerning the marriage of GREY” 
relations to each other, it is a thing extremely delicate to fix ex! —- 
actly the point at which the laws of nature ſtop: The greater | 
part of civilized nations ſeem, in this reſpect, not to have differed : 
widely from the directions of Moſes. The Chriſtian world has 

been entirely governed by che rules of that lawgiver, except in 

ſome periods, when a ſpirit of greater libertiniſm broke through 

the reſtraint, or à ſpirit of greater ſanctity extended it ſlill wider. 

In a council, held by pope Honorius, in the year 1126, marri- 

ages were proſeribed between all relations, till after the ſeventh 
generation; and all who had married within that degree, were 

ordered to put their wives away: ſuch were the laws the ſee of 

Rome impoſed upon mankind; but as, in other caſes, it reſerved 

to itſelf a power of diſpenſing with them; and, like the Engliſh, 

ho will not allow any body to abuſe their kings but themſelves, 

the popes would not ſuffer any, but themſelves, to infringe fi 

laws of the per or of the goſpel. 


* 


$2 Bur beſides the reftridtions laid! upon marriage, by Gabun Other reſtric- 
and politics, there are others affecting certain claſſes of mankind; — — 
which ſeem to have ariſen ſolely from opinion or caprice. Such #2g9inity- 
are thoſe which cuſtom. has impoſed almoſt every where, on people 

of the lame religion, and of the ſame rank and condition of life, 
reſtricting them from marrying thoſe of a different religion *, or 

of an inferior condition: ſuch are thoſe that the laws of Brama 

have impoſed on the Hindoos, whereby both the men and women, 


of very * n are nn lng n into ny 


A 


*4 . 
"o uy the ancient law, a Chrigian, of either as. marrying 1 Jew, was to be burnt 
or buried alive; and, at Geneva, a _ berween a Proteſtant and a Roman Ps i | 
not valid. 7 Vun Nine 4 NN «a 
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= ftriftions which, in this particular, have been laid upon the clergy 


away from her huſband; or, in ſhort, any other but a virgin. 


would not grant the ſame liberty to their prieſts. After the in- 


unlawful; according to the canons of the church, for k dergyman to 


modern lover: the bride was &© be brought to the houſe of ker 
Future huſband, and there to ſha ve Her head; à er ]mſtaaot of thee = 
wanton in waving ringlets; beſides this, The was toput the rai- 
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of a great variety of nations. While the Ifraclitifh laity were at 
liberty to marry whom they. pleaſed, the prieſts were prohibited 
from marrying a woman that was a whore, or that had been put 


The Egyptians, though they indulged their laity in polygamy, 


troduction of the Chriſtian religion the cleigy were in marriage 
reſtricted by almoſt the ſame laws as thoſe of Moſes ; and if the 
wife of a clergyman, particularly of a biſhop, died before him, he 
was never allowed to take another. In proceſs of time it became 


matry upon any pretenee whatever; a ſeheme which, as we ſhall 
ſee afterward, A UG Gs 


prieſts, and of mg ſociety. 


"Trove H, * the Moſaic law, the hot "Ng of 1 the llraclites 
were ſtrictly prohibited from intermarrying with other nations; 
yet, in the twenty-firſt chapter of Deuteronomy, we find an al- 
lowance given them to make wives of the captives taken in war; 


and the preparation of theſe captives, to fit thitm for ſo near an 


alliance with their captors, was ſuch as would not u little diſguſt a 


ment of captivity upon her, and to wear it a month, and comply 


with ſome other cerertionies'; of the ifteriti ention ok * we are, 


at this period, e TOs, 
u 


O WOMEN. * 
We noturn now' to take a further view of the ceremonies gf 
| marringe, and 0 ces the progreſs of that inttutian, bam the 
be wen feht pet N engage dt | 


eee diode of cancion emcanithe he- 
| mars, dificguiſhed fron cack crher by the names of Cooferration, 
Coemptian, and Uſe z Conferratian was the manner in which only 
the pontiffs and other prieſts were married, and was always cele- 
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Marriage. ce- 


. the 
Romans. 


brated by a prieſt; and -we call the attention of aur readers to this 


remarkable circumſtance, that, in the marriages of theRoman 


pontiffs, we diſcover the firſt inſtance of prieſts: having celebrated 


the rites of chat inftitution; ¶ The ceremony coafified in the young 
couple eating a cake together, made only of wheat, ſalt, and 


lemn manner, offered ATOMIC ARG ne 


Tus ſecond kind of mated, called Crompton, R-pM 


by the parties ſolemnly pledgipg their faith to ach other, by giv- 


water; part of which, along with other facrifices, Were, ina ſo- | 


ing and ceceiving a piece of money; a ceremony which was, the 


moſt common Way of marrying among the Romans, and which 
continued in uſe even after they became Chriſtians. When wti- 
tings were introduced ito teſtify. that a man and woman had be- 
come huſband and wife, and alſo, that the huſband had ſettled a 


.dower upon his bride, theſe writings were called Tabulz Dotales, 
dowry tables; and hence, perhaps, the- words in our marriage 


ceremony)! 4 thee endow. : 


er e, een e was, micn.the 
accidental-living together of a man and a woman had been pro- 


ductive of children, and- they found:it neceflary, or convenient,.on 
that; and other accounts, to continue together; when, if they 


KEA „ | agreed 
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Kavi on the matter between themſelves, it became a valid mar- 


ſimilar to this, is the preſent euſtom in Scotland; where, if a mas 
and woman have lived together till they have children, if the man 
maärry the woman, even upon his death-bed, all the antinuptial 
children become thereby legitimated, and inherit the honours and 
eſtates of their father. The cafe is the ſame in Holland; with 
this difference only, that all the children to be legitimated muſt 
appear with the father and mother 1 in the * at the n 
of thay marriage. | | | | 


Won a marriage was erlebte, in aan 45 the two » Guſt: me- 
thods, in order to know the pleaſure of the gods, the auſpices 
vere firſt of all conſulted, and the days which they held unfortu- 
nate avoided. When the contract was drawn up, it was ſealed 
with the ſeals of the parents, and the portion ſometimes depoſited 
in the hands of the augur; the bridegroom ſent to the bride a plain 
iron ring. On the wedding-day, while the bride's head was 
dtreſſing, it was cuſtomary to divide her hair into fix treſſes, with 
the point of a ſpear, after the manner of the veſtals; to teach her 
-that ſhe was to be a veſtal to all but her huſband. She was then 
erowned with a wreath of vervain, and other herbs, gathered by 
her own hands; over the wreath they ſometimes threw a veil; and 
put on her feet a pair of ſhoes, of the ſame colour as the veil, and 
ſo high as to make her appear taller. In ancient Rome, when the 
couple were ready for the ceremony, they put a yoke upon their 
necks, called Conjugium ; and hence our word conjugal, or yoked 
together, is derived: a ceremony which is more emblematical of 
the matrimonial ſtate, than any we have hitherto met with. That 
the bride might ſeem reluctantly to depart from her virgin ſtate, 
* feigned to force her from the arms of her e 3 Which 
| Kt was 
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was done by the light of five torehes carried by five boys; previ- 


marriage, Jupiter, Juno, Venus, Diana, and the goddeſs Perſua- 


a trunk or basket, in which was her toilette; ſhe was ſprinkled 
with luſtral water, in order that ſhe might enter holy into the 
houſe of her husband: when ſhe arrived at the door, which was 
adorned with. garlands of flowers and evergreens, fire and water 


name; to which ſhe anſwered, Caia, to ſignify-that ſhe would be 


as good a wife as Caia Cæcilia, who, was famous for the domeſtic 
1 1 virtues. | 


| Br FO an the bride e the houſe, ſhe put wool upon the 


was then carried. over the threſhold, which the augurs reckoned 
exceedingly unlucky for her to touch, on her firſt entrance: im- 
 mediately after, the keys of all things in the houſe were delivered 
to her, and ſhe was ſet upon a ſheep's ſkin with the wool on it, to 
teach her, that ſhe was from that to provide clothes for her family. 
After the young couple were conducted to their chamber, imme- 
diately before the company took their leave of them, the bride- 


groom ſcattered nuts to the children, and the men ſung verſes, to 
obviate charms and i incantations. Care was taken that there ſhould 


be no light in the nuptial chamber, to ſpare the modeſty of the 
- bride; and prevent the bridegroom from diſcovering her blemiſhes : 


the bride, appearing on the ſame couch with him at table, 


. ſeemed 


were preſented to her, and ſhe was at the ſame time aſked her 


door, and rubbed it with oil, or with the fat of ſome animal; ſhe 


on the next day, the husband gave a public entertainment, when 


55 leaned ww him with an air of familiarity, and in her diſcourſe 
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ouſly waſhed and perfumed, in honour of the five divinitics of. 


ſion. The bride was led by two young children to the houſe of " 
her husband; a diſtaff was carried behind her, with a ſpindle, aud 
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= that it became a proverb in Rome, had 6 e taker inde- 


remony a- 


THE s o * 
ebe d bh in-having theown off her virgia modeſty, 


cently, —_— the talks like a bride. 


oem At ati. hid He ewe 
joined togettrer, and fach che additional ceremonies that ſerved to 


give ſolemnity 10 their zundibn. In the early periods of Rome, 
Romulus ordered, what mo woman mould pretend to direct her huſ- 
bund, but chat. a huſbamd might difcard this wife, if ſhe poiſoned 


the etnldren, duntor fed me keys, ur committed adultery: after- 
Perieds pave him ia power to inflict a ſuitahle puniſhment upon 
hoer, if 'fhe- a&ted porvenſeby, difhancftly, or drunk wine; and 
even to kill her, if he ſurpriſed her in infideliny tu his bed. But 
all the privileges were not on the fide of the husband ; ſome of a 
very*extraordinary nature belonged to the wives, or rather to the 
widows, of Romans. Children'tborn ten monihs after the death 
of the huſband were redkoned legitimate; and race 
this epi 700 vue . * to en, | 


Amon the „ with fo 


Mein Oey who afterward overturned their empite, a ſurpriſing 


ſimilarity of manners was every where obſervable. Wherever 


fighüng was concerned, they were univerſally diſtinguiſhed by a 


* 
„ 
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brutal feroelty almoſt inconceivable; white, in regard ito the fair 
ſex, they carried their politeneſs in many particulars: to a degree 
hardly known even among the molt eivilized nations. From 
the · remoteſt antiquity, they - confined themſelves to one wife, to 
hom they were married inga manner more ſolemn than we com- 
monlyrmeet with among a people ſo rule and uncultivated. The 

ade Or unn e in words to this ef- 
501 | | fect: 
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ted: „l give thee my daughter in honourable wedlock, to have n 

< the half of thy bed, the keeping of the keys of thy houſe, WA 
©« one-third of the money thou art at preſent poſſeſſed of, or ſhalt 

« poſſeſs hereafter, and to enjoy the other rights appointed to 

« wives by law.” The huſband then made his bride a preſent, 

by way of dowry : the relations of both parties were witneſſes 

of what he gave; which were not things adapted to flatter the 
vanity, or adorn the perſon, of the bride, but commonly con- 

ſiſted of ſome oxen, a bridled horſe, or a ſhield, ſpear, or ſword ; 

in return for which, the bride, too, made her huſband a preſent of 

ſome arms; and the mutual interchange of theſe preſents they 

| eſteemed the moſt indiſſoluble tie, as they were given and received 

before witneſſes the moſt wy connected derm and before 

the OPAL <{ | 


ee ee ee e e Theſe cere· 
and circumſtances, this ample ceremony among the deſcendants of — org wag | 
theſe people became more complicated; the bridegroom ſent all l 
his friends and relations to the houſe of the bride's father, who 
_ attended alſo wich her relations, eonduted her from thence to 
chat of her future hufband, being led by a matron, and followed 
by a company of young maidens. On her arrival, ſhe was re- 
ceived by the bridegroom, who proeceded along with her to the 

church, where a prieſt performed the nuptial benediction. When 
che bride was a virgin, this was commonly done beneath a large 
canopy, to ſave her bluſhes : when a widow, it was thought un- 
neceſſary. Among the Franks, inſtead of the church, marriages 

were to de performed in a full court, where a buckler had been 
dee times lifted up, and three cauſes at leaſt openly tried; other- 

wiſe it was not valid. When #t was done in the anions the prieſt: | 
ou 6, | To 1 afterward 
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CHAP. afterward erowned the young couple; with flowers: and in this 


— — manner they went home, and ſpent the afternoon in drinking and 


daneing and at night, the whole of the company having ſeen 
the n e 0 bride in bed nnn . Ws and 
retired. e e ee e 


Religion call- - Ix is a melancholy truth, wy the improvement of ſociety im- 
2 proves alſo the arts of fraud and of cunning, and renders a far 
done ol mn. greater number of laws and of ceremonies. neceſſary, in order to 
bind mankind to good faith and duty, than are required among 
the leſs cultivated part of the ſpecies. This is one reaſon why 
the ceremonies of marriage were obliged to be made more ſolemn 
and binding; but beſides this, there are others not leſs —— 
The laws of Moſes, as well as thoſe of almoſt all antiquity, had 
given to the men a liberty of polygamy, of concubinage, and had 
made divorces a matter of the greateſt facility: hence the yoke of 
matrimony to them not only felt light, but was eaſily ſhaken off. 
But the introduction of chriſtianity brought with it laws of a dif- 
ferent nature; it deſtroyed all theſe privileges, and having joined 
only one man and one woman together, required the ſame abſolute 
and unconditional fidelity from both, and bound the yoke. of ma- 
trimony ſo hard upon them, that death only could break it. Hence 
the men not only violated their faith to their wives in ſecret, but, 
when opportunity offered, alſo denied their. marriage; and hence 
religion was at firſt called i in to overawe the eee, and make 
the ra more ſolemn. VFC 


* * * 
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5 rast, art | ; WI have ds e that ne firſt antes of m marriage = 


rformed 


0 ceremony by prieſts was among the ancient Romans; and as the chriſtian reli 


of marriageat 


3 Sion was almoſt at its very win introduced i into Rome, from them 


1. PER | 6 AY the 
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the chriſtian prieſts, perhaps, borrowed the cuſtom. of cel cbrating 


conſider theſe. as the only legal marriages, which were ſolemnized 
by a prieſt, or before the prieſts themſelves thought of appropri- 
ating this privilege entirely to their order, The Franks and ſome 
ather chriſtians were, married ip their courts of juſtice, by their 


Peter's chair (for they had ſcarcely then aſſumed the name and au- 
thority of Popes), finding that the appropriation of marriage 


relations or magiſtrates. Whether chriſtian prieſts firſt performed 
the ceremonies of marriage, with a view to give an additional ſo- 
lemnity to them, and, by ſo doing, to induce the parties more 
ſtrictly to obſerve their obligations, or with a view to add to the 
importance and revenues of the church, is at this period uncertain, 
Nut however that be, Soter, the fifteenth biſhop who had filled St. 
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marriages alſo. But it was ſome ages before mankind began to w——— 


ſolely to the clergy was likely to bring in no inconſiderable e- 


venue, ordained, that no woman ſhould be deemed a lawful wife, 
ynleſs formally married by the prieſt, and given away by her pa- 
rents. Though this was a great innovation on the ancient cuſtoms, 
and perhaps. encroachment en the right of the civil power, we do 
2 find that any reſiſtance was made to it at Rome. In other parts 
af the chriſtian world, however, where the ſucceſſor of St, Peter 
had leſs influence, parents and magiſtrates ſtill continued to exert 
the power of marrying; but this power ſeems, in proceſs of time, 
to have been almaſt entirely wreſted out of their hands, eſpecially 
in Roman Catholic countries, where the clergy were obliged to 
make marriage a ſacrament, in order to keep the profane laity 
entirely from adminiſtering it; but at what time er fell * 
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And nations A bick had ſhaken off the dang of the 
church of Rome, the prieſts ſtill retained almoſt an excluſive! 
power of joining men and women together in marriage. This 
appears rather, however, to have been by the tacit conſent of wk 
civil power, than from any defect in its right and authority; 


in the time of Oliver Cromwell, marriages were ſolemnized — 


That the cler- 
gy, and none 
elſe, derive 
this power 
from heaven, 
- a fooliſh no- 
tion. 


was firſt ſettled, one of the earlieſt laws of the colony was, that 


quently by the juſtices of the peace; and the clergy neither at- 
tempted to invalidate them, nor to make the children proceeding 
from them illegitimate; and when the province of New England 


the power of marrying ſhould belong to the magiſtrates. - How 
different was the caſe with the firſt French ſettlers in Canada ! For 
many years a prieſt had not been ſeen in that country, and a ma- 
giſtrate could not marry : the conſequence was natural; men and 
women joined themſelves together as huſband and wife, truſting | 
to the vows and promiſes of each other. Father Charlevoix, a je- 
ſuit, at laſt travelling into theſe wild regions, found many of the 


ſimple, innocent inhabitants. living in that manner; with all of 


whom he found much fault, enjoined them to do penance, and af- 
terwards married them. After the Reſtoration, the power of mar- 
rying again reverted to the clergy. The magiſtrate, however, bad 


not entirely reſigned his right to chat power; but it was by a late 


act of parliament entirely ſurrendered to them, and a penalty an- 
nexed to the marr meal of it * any ee perfor whatever. 
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Wuruer it hate" is not eaſy to 27 but a notion notelty- 
batt prevails in this and ſeveral other countries, that the 
clergy, and they only, are veſted with a power from heaven, 
of licenſing men and women to come together for the purpoſes of 


8 N ; | propagation 3 
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HE 
Propagation *; whereas nothing can be more evident, chan that 


the two ſexes being made for each other, have, from nature, the 


right of coming together for this purpoſe, and of diſpoſing of 


themſelves to each other; ſo that a clergyman, in performing a 


marriage ceremony, does not confer any right or privilege on the 


parties, which they had not before, but only in a public manner, 
and as, appointed by the legiſlature of his country, witneſſes: and 
authenticates the public declaration they make of having entered 
into a matrimonial agreement according to the laws and cuſtoms of 
that country; to which bargain or agreement, this ſolemn and public 
authentication obliges the parties to ſtand, and becomes their ſecurity 
for the fidelity of each other: thus, whether the marriage ceremony 
be performed as it now is in moſt parts of the Chriſtian world, by a 
clergyman, or, as it formerly was, and ſtill is in many parts of the 
globe, by a civil magiſtrate; neither the act of the clergyman, nor 

of the magiſtrate, convey any right, but only enter on public re re- 


cord, the recognizance of ſuch parties entering with mutual con- 
ſent on the exerciſe of a right they have by nature; in the ſame 


manner, as when an heir at law ſucceeds to an eſtate, the cere- 
monies cuſtomary in the country where he reſides at entering him 
heir, do not convey to him any new right to that eſtate, but only 
Publicly declare and manifeſt to his country, that he has entered 


on the uſe of that eſtate by. virtue of his inherent right as heir to. 


% 


it AY, nature. 


2 


to go to bed together for the firſt three nights, unleſs they paid the church for a diſpenſation. 
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* This was ds paths the hs 2 clergy in the middle ages, Oc were a Va- 
riety of others. No man was allowed Chriſtian burial who had not, according to his cir- 
cumſtances, bequeathed ſomething to the church. A new-married couple were not allowed 
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In ſhort, a man could neither come into the world, continue in 10 nor go out of it, without 
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ing. 


power is derived from another ſource: from our ideas of mo 
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Turxx are many people, and particularly of our falt readers, 
who imagine that if marriage were only conſidered as a civil cere- 
mony, it would loſe much of its validity ; ; but a little reflection 


will diſcover this to be an error. When two of more people make 


an agreement to do ſuch and ſuch offices, and to abſtain from the 
doing of others, if they take an oath, on the Bible, on the Koran, 


or the Talmud, at the altar, or in the open field, the bath is not 


by any of theſe additional circumſtances rendered more or lefs 
binding, unleſs to ſuperſtitious minds; its force and obligator 


rectitude and fidelity, and its obligation upon us would be as 


ſtrong, and a breach of it as immoral and dithonourable, if we 


made it in our cloſet, as if before witneſſes, and in any of the 


met, ſhe is only ſo, who is married by the judge; and in a great 


methods we have mentioned. Every perſon whoſe mind is not 


warped by fuperſtition, conſiders himfelf to be as firmly bound | 
by a civil as a religious oath, and with an equal degree of con- 
fcientioufneſs performs what he ſwore to, at the bar, as at the atrar; 
and were this not the.cafe, we ſhould either be obliged to call in 


the aid of rehgion to every kind of obligation, or to put an end 


to all mutual truſt and confidence in every civil tranſaQion. 


Marriage, therefore, ſtands exactly in the ſame light * 4 
tranſactious of a nature intereſting to the public, it is not: 0 


that every one ſhould enter into it according to his own whim and 


caprice, but according to all the forms and ceremonies preſetibed 


by the laws of his country. In Japan, ſhe is only a lawful wife 


who is given by their great regal pontiff. By the laws of Maho- 


many parts of e nn be o unleſs given by MY 


patents. 


88 3 
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MARRIAGE 


O WOMAN. 


Mannie is a word which, in different countries, admits of 
a very different ſiguification; among the greateſt part of the au- « 
cients, it implied a ſort of a bargain entered into by one man and 
ſeveral women, that they ſhould ſerve and obey him, and be liable 
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to de turned off at his pleaſure; in the Faſt it implies nearly the 


fame'thing at this day: in the Greek iſlands, and a variety of 
other places, it ſignifies a temporary agreement between a man 
and woman to cohabit together fo long as they can agree or find it 
convenient. On the coaft of Guinea, and in almoſt all ſavage 


lla ves of their huſbands, who confider them only as made to earn 
their fubſiſtence; atid rear their children, In Europe, it is a mu- 
wal and almoſt inidiffoluble agreement between one man and one 
woman, to live and cohabit together for life, and abide by oths 
n in ky wt circumſtance of anne or verde fortmnie, 


Bor — is not "the aide country whats” tharrfages' are for 
life they are ſo wherever men are poliſhed by ſociety; and the 
marriage rites and eeremonies in ſueh places generally have a regard 
to the liberties and privileges of the woman as well as of the 


man. But in countries little civilized, and where the ſex, from 


the cradle to the grave, are ſlaves to their parents, relations, or 
huſbands, the marriage ceremonies are for the moſt part ſome - 
way expreibive of that abject condition. There are, however, 
many exceptions to theſe general rules, and the marriage-cere- 
| monies in many countries ſeem to have been contrived with no 


hibiting ſome pompous rites in the preſence of a great number. 
| of Lo al which, indeed, belides the private V of the 
5 parties, 


countries, it is a legal method of condemning women to be the 


other view, than to make the marriage publicly known, by ex- 


Idea of mar- 
riage ceremo- 
nies. 
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Exprefive of 


what the par- 


ties are to ex- 
peR from 
each other. 
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parties, is all that can ene be wanted in Kang ee 
agreement whatever. 
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Oven the greater — pr Europe, and in countries he. 5 
European colonies, the marriage ceremony expreſſes the duty of 
the parties, as well as their intereſts, and the regard they ought 
to have for the happineſs of each other ; ; and the general. laws of 
the country, as well as the particular ſtipulations of the matrimo- 


nial bargain, take care of the freedom and immunities of the wo- | 


by the arbitrary will of a huſband “. 


man, and will neither ſuffer her perſon nor property to be abuſed- 
But we have already ſeen, 
that among the Jews, and other ancient nations, the laws ſe- 


curing. either the. perſons or property. of married women were 


but few and weak, and that both were too much left in the mercy 
of their huſbands. The ſame matrimonial powers are veſted in 
the huſbands of Aſia and Africa at this day. The Moguls, who 


i marry as many women as they pleaſe, have their wives of ſeveral 


; TI; 


different ranks, and may advance any of them to one of the higher 


ranks, or degrade them to one of the lower at pleaſure. In Ruſſia, 


it was formerly a part of the matriage ceremony for the bride to 


| preſent the bridegroom with a' whip, made with her own hands, 


in token of ſubjection; among the ſavages of Canada, a ſtrap, 


a kettle, and a faggot, are put into the bride's apartment as 


ſymbols of her ſubmiſſion and ſlavery ; in the iſland of Java, the 
oo R m \bridegroom' - wv! on carry cone of e the 
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* The Refians week ad ala the: moſt relentleſs fove- | 
verity ; z to remedy which, the huſband has of late ſubjected himſelf, by his marriage-contraQ, 
£0 certain penalties if he bled & * wife N R 1 Wust Fr pager; whipping, boxing, 
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| bride ſolemnly vows love and conſtancy, whatever uſage or re- 


turns ſhe may meet with from her huſband. To theſe inſtances we 


might add many others, where the marriage ceremonies are ex- 
preſſive of the condition of the wife ; but we leave the ungrateful 
taſk, and proceed to take notice of ſome of thoſe, where, on the 


to cheriſh and protect. 
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part of the bridegroom, they expreſs his acknowledgment of 
having attained ſomething which he eſteems, values, and 
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CHAP. L ey we have juſt now related, Are bath ib e Akt 


Row, vod with among ſavages, or ſuch as are but à few" degrees 1 re- 
See moved from that ſtate. Thoſe we now proceed to, mark a people 
me regard of either conſiderably removed from ferocity of manners, or far ad- 
their wives, vanced in a ftate of cultivation and politeneſs. Among the an- 

cient Peruvians, the bridegroom carried a pair of ſhoes to the 
bride, and put them upon her feet with his own hands. At 
Laos, the marriage ceremony is not only rational, but expreſſive 

of the value the bridegroom has for his bride; their mutual en- 
gagements are atteſted by two witneſſes, ſelected from among 
thoſe who have lived the longeſt and moſt lovingly together. In 
Siam, the bridegroom makes a preſent of betel to his bride, in the 
moſt reſpectful manner. In Lapland, ſhe is preſented with brandy, 
rein- deer, and trinkets. In countries more civilized, a dower is 
ſettled upon her, and preſents made her on her 'going home to 
the houſe of her huſband. In England, ſhe is treated. with every 
circumſtance of honour and reſpect, and the words of the mar- 
riage ceremony are carried to the moſt fooliſh and unmeaning 
length; With my body I thee worſhip, and with my worldly 
« goods I thee endow.” Much more ſimple, and at the ſame 
time more ſenſible, were the marriage ceremonies of the ancient 
Mexicans, and inhabitants of Ceylon, who tied the garments. of 
the bride and. bridegroom together, W Ggnifying, that they 


_ had 
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had bound themſelves to e all che * and CHAP, 
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Dor belides theſe e ceremonies * — which ſeem plainly —4 
to be expreſſive of the low or of the high condition of women, — to make 


there ate others which have no regard to either, and ſeem only publ Og | 
calculated to give a public notoriety and firmneſs to the compact. 4 44% 
Such is that ſaid to have been anciently practiſed in Canada, 0 
where the bride and bridegroom held a rod between them, while 4q 
the old men pronounced certain prayers over them, after which 

they broke the rod into as many pieces as there were witneſſes, 

and gave to each a piece, Who carried it home, and depoſited 
it as a teſtimony of the marriage that had happened. Such is 
the ceremony of tying the garments publicly together, and ſuch 
are thoſe of inviting friends and neighbours to feaſt, and to be 
witneſſes of the matrimonial engagements. As the natural mo- 
deſty of the ſex always ſuppoſes that a woman ſhall with ſome 
reluctance relinquiſh her ſtate of virginity, the marriage ceremony 
is frequently expreſſive of this reluctanee. In ſome countries, the 
bride hides hetſelf; in others, ſhe muſt ſeemingly be fought for ; 
in others, the ceremony muſt be performed while ſhe is covered 
with a veil, or under a canopy to ſave her bluſhes. But what 
ſeems more extraordinary, there are inſtances where the man is 
ſeemingly to be forced to accept of what almoſt i in all countries 
he eagerly ſeeks after. In a province of Old Mexico, the bride- 
groom was carried off by his relations, that it might be thought 
he was forced into the ſtate of wedlock, a ſtate ſo perplexed with 
thorns and cares. In almoſt all countries, the day of marriage is 
dedicated to 1 and to feſtivity, and every 9 * can Ad, 
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> they crowned the young couple with wormwood, as an emblem of 
the ere 5 1 anxieties and cares upon which * were 
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Inprorewe 1 the 1a eee eee Weta * 
ents marfldge of nrar rebutibne with ech ocher, origihated From the 
political view. of preſerving the human fatr from degeneracy, 
they are the only laws we meet with on that ſubjeQ, and exert 
almb6ft the only care we find” taken of fo important a matter. 
The Aſttic is eareful to improve the breed of his elephants, the 
Arabian of his horſes, and the Laplander of his rein-deer. The 
Engliſhman, eager to have ſwift horſes, faunch 'dogs, and vio- 
torious rocks, grudges no tart, and fpares no expente, to have the 
males and females matched properly; but ſince the days of Solon, 
whete is the legiftator, or finee the times of the ancient Greeks, 
where are the private perfotts, who' take any care to improve, or 
even to Keep from degeneracy the breed of their own ſpecies? 
The Fngtiftiman' who Yolicftoufly attends the training of "his colts 
and puppies, would be afhatmed to be caught in the nutfery ; and 
white no motive could prevail upon him to breed horſes or Hounds 
from an improper or contaminated kind, he will calmly, or rather 
inconfiderately, mateh bimfelf with the moſt decrepid or diſeaſed of 
che human ſpecies; thoughtleſs of the weaknefſes; and evils he 
is going to entail on poſterity, and conſidering nothing but the 
aquiliion of fortune he is by her alliance to convey to an of- 
ſptitig by difeaſed rendered” unable to uſe it. The Muſcovites 
were fortierly the only people, beſides the Greeks,” who paid # 
Proper attention to this fubſerr. After the prelitiivaries' of "= | 
ee were ſemned berweeh the — of 'a Young: couple, 
n 2 1 I 4 the 


? OF "WOMB, 


ieee mae debe dad anon examined by « jury of ener. 


matrons, when, if they found any badily defect, they endeavoured 
to eure it; but if it would admit of no remedy, the match wis 
broke off, and ſhe was conſidered not only as an improper ſubje&t 
to breed from, but improper- alſo for maintaining the aſſectious 
of a huſband, alte ere . ie en 
3 5 him. 
by 28 Pn wn a is pot 60 be th bi 
in the church, and between the hours of eight and twelve o'clock 


in the forenoon. In Scotland, this is deemed incompatible with 
morality and ſound policy, as it hinders the valetudinarian from 
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doing the juſtice 3 in his power to the miſtreſs he has lived with 


and debauched ; be -may therefore marry her at any hour, or th 


any place, and by that marriage legitimate all the children he has 


by her, whether they be preſent at the marriage or not. Nearly 
de ſame thing takes place over all Germany ; only in fome parts 
of it, the children to be legitimated are required to be preſent, to 

be acknowledged. by the father, and to hold the lappet of his 


I Prifila, though their code of laws ſeems iti general to. be as 
feaſonable, and us confiſtent with found policy, as any in Eutops, 
yet we flilt find in k, an ahowanee given for-a ſpecies of that 


concubinage which nnz mee been expetied' from atmoſt all 
me weſtern World. A tian may there marfy wWunt id called 


left handett wife, to whom he is married for life aud by the 
comm6d ceremony v; but with this expreſs agreetnent, that 
me nor her children ſhall Live in the houſe of her huſband, not 


hall take his name, nor bear his'lrins; ner Qaltty atry deer of 


| Pte F in the coremooyls, ae gives ber bis left hand inſtead of bis right. 
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garment, during the performance of the marriage ceremon 1 


07 


—— 


Left-handed 


neither 
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XXIX. - donation. uſually aimed by every other wiſe, nor diſpoſe of any 
— part of his property, exert any authority over his ſervants, nor 
ſucceed to this eftates or his titles; but ſhall: be contented; with 


what was agreed on for their ſubſiſtence during his life, aud with 
what he ſhall give them at his death. This privilege, however, 
is always in the power of the King to. deny, and is ſeldom granted 
to any but ſuch of the nobility as are left with large families, 
ue and from 15 ſmallneſs of their fortunes ef. afford to marry 


another legal wife, and re rear up another family of the : fame rank 
with themſelyes.. „ n 0 
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* ee the. lawn, of almoſt every 7 civilized © country, have re- 
| quired the. conſent of parents to the marriage of their children, 
yer \ when ſuch children marry; without. it, che evil i is conſidered | 
as incapable of any remedy. The Pruſſian law, however, thinks 
otherwiſe ; andi in this caſe gives s the parents'a power of apptying 
to the conſiſtory, hich ſeparate the parties, and obliges the man to 
give the woman a portion for the Toſs of her virginir ty, and' contri- 
bute to the maintenance and education of the child or children of 
the marriage. " Promiſes of marriage to a Obit! have, in Alk well. 
kegulated ſtates, been conſidered as ſacred, and the breach of them. 
pPuniſhed by a variety of methods; but the Pruſſian laws proceed 
in another manner, they do not endeavour fo much to puoiſh rhe 
breach of the promiſe, a8 to enfqree che performance of it, which. 
they do by the admonitions of ,xeligign, by impriſoament,, bye 
fine of half the man's fortune, or a. certain part of hat he earns | 
by his dally. labour; or if he runs away to evite the marriage, 
dy marrying the woman,.to him, by proxy,, and allowing, het a. 
waintenance out of hig. elfeQu,. 1694-464 nn 27 alu Net 
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© BeroRt we'take leave of | the ſubject of matrimony, it may 
not be improper to take a view of the oppoſitions that have been 


religion, but which, when thoroughly examined, will, we per- 
ſuade ourſelves, appear to have been founded on a very different 
motive. The two ſexes were evidently intended for each other; and 
Increaſe and multiply“ was the firſt great command given them 
by the Author of nature; but ſuppoſe no ſuch command had been 


Heaven, is not eaſy to conceive. Ridiculous, however, as this 


notion may appear, it is one of thoſe which early inſinuated it- 
ſelf among mankind ; and plai nly demonſtrated, that reaſoning 
beings are the moſt apt to deviate from nature, and 7 not only to 
| diſobey her plaineſt difates, but, « on pretence of pleaſing. her. 


Author, to render themſelves for. Ever. incapable of Pry 
them. * 11 9VER 0! _ Aut 2 5 ons aid | 
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As the appetite towards the other ſex is one of tlie Wen 
and moſt ungovernable in bur Hature; as it intrudes itſelf more 
chan any otfler into out thoughts, and frequenitly. diverts them 
from every othet!*purpofe" or employmetit; it may; at firſts. on 
this account, have been reckoned criminal when it interfered with 
Worſhip and devotion; and emaſculation was made uſe of in order 
to get rid of it; Which may, perhaps, Have been the origin ef 
eünuchs. Fut however this be, it is certain, that there were men 
of various religions; who made themſelves incapa ble of procreation 
on religious account 3..as as we att told that the prieſts o of Cybele 
conſtatitly caſtrated themſelves; and by our Saviour, that there are 
aunucht who make themſelves ſuch forthe kingdom of heaven's ſake. 


8 1 0 However. 


given, how it firſt entered into che mind of man, that the; propa- 
gation or continuation of the ſpecies was criminal in ihe eye of 
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made to it; oppoſitions which have ariſen” chiefly on pretence of — 2 


t imony. 
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— it is certainly a fact, that religioniſts of various kinds had early 
got an idea, that the propagation. of their ſpecies was, if not eri · 


nn aero © _ 
Howzyax abſurd it may appear to reaſon and to philoſophy, 


minal, at leaſt derogatory to their ſacred fun@ions. Thus the priefts 


ſtain from women, though in after periods they allowed them one 
wife; the prieſts of the Myſians 


liate the favour of the Author of nature, 


kept perpetually al alive the ſacred fre i in the temple of the goddeſs 


of ancient Egypt were obliged, by the rules of their order, to ab» 


celibacy; and the prieſts of the Romiſh church, in times more: en» 
lightened by reaſon, ſtill follow the execrable example, as if Hea» 
ven were pleaſed with every means of preſerving the rn. 
and diſpleaſed with the means of continuing the ſpecies. | 


Bur not "only, the prieſthood, but ſeveral other religious qc 
of both ſexes, began to ſpring up, who vainly imagined to conci- 
7 diſcontinuing his | 


ad communities of 


works. The Egyptians and ancient Indians 


Cinobites, who are ſuppoſed | to have Reed in  celibacy. Strabo 5 


mentions a ſect among the Thracians that vowed perpetual abſti- 
nence from women, and were on that account. revered for their 
ſanQity. The Eſſenes, among the Jews, laid themſelves under 
the ſame obligation. The Romans had their veſtal Virgins, who 


of chaſtity, and were buried alive if they proved incontinent, 
The Peruvians had their virgins of the Sun, who were brought 
up in the, temple of that luminary, and obliged, to the ſtricteſt 
virgigity, under the ſame penalty as the veſtals among the Ro- 


mans. Friga, the gaddeſs of the ancient Scandinavians, had alſa 


a temple where her oracles and a ſacred. fire were rr by pro- 


pheteſſes devpted to perpetual virginity... Some tribes of che an⸗ 
cient Indians reckoned Wa endowed with ſuch : a Power, that 


their 
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S800 ther che ;ntrodu@tion/of chiiftianity, Bt. Mark-ia laid, to 
have founded a fociety called Therapeutes, who dwelt by the lake 
Moeri in Egypt, and devoted themſelves toolitude and religious 
offices, About the year 305 of the chriſtian computation, St. 
Anthony being perſecuted by Diocleſian, -retired into the deſert 
near the lake Moeris; numbers of people ſoon following bis 
example, joined therafelves to the Therapeutes ; St. Anthony be- 
formed them into regular monaſteries, and enjoined them to live 
in mortification and chaſtity. About the ſame time, or ſoon after, 
St. Syndlitica, reſolving aot to be behind St. Anthony in her zeal 
for chaſtity, is generally believed to have collected together a 
number of enthuſiaſtic females, and to have founded the firſt 
nunnery for their reception. Some imagine the ſcheme of celi- 
bacy was concerted between St. Anthony and St. Synclitica, as 
St. Anthony, on bis firſt retiring into ſolitude, is ſaid to have put 
his ſiſter into. anunnery, which muſt have been that of St. Syncli- 
ticaz but however this be, from their firſt inſtitution, monks. and 
nuns increaſed fo faſt, that in the city of Orixa, about ſeventeen 
years after the death of St. Amtony, e were Feu cboußend 


Virgins devoted 16 celibacy. | t 160080 By oh 


-  VveEu nt this time was the rege eg W Clergy ſorbid 
ever unnatural; will ceaſe to:excite out wonder, when we conſider, * OY 
chat it was accounted by both fexes che Ture and only infallible 
road to heaven and eternal happineſs; and as favh; it behoved the 


church vigoroully to maistain and eeuntenanee it, which ſhe did 
- 181} „ \ 1 | by 


„„ Tun WaorToar 


er by beginning about this time to deny the liberty of marriage to 
H her ſons. In the firſt couneil of Nice, held ſoon after the intro- 
duction of chriſtianity, the celibacy of the clergy was ſtrenuouſly 
argued for, and ſome think that even in an earlier period it had 

been the ſubject of debate; however this be, it was not agreed to 

in the council of Nice, though about the end of the fourth cen» . 
tury it is ſaid that Syrieus, biſhop of Rome, enacted the firſt de- 
erce againſt the marriage of monks; a decree which was not uni- 
verſally received: for, ſeveral centuries after, we find that it was 
not uncommon for clergymen to have wives; even the popes were 
allowed this liberty, as it is ſaid ĩn ſome of the old ſtatutes of the 
church, That it is lawful for the pope to marry a virgin for the 
ſake of having children. So exceedingly difficult is it to combat 

againſt nature, chat little regard ſeems to have been paid to this 
decree of Syricus 3 for we are informed, that ſeverabcenturies after, 
it was no uncommon thing for the clergy to have wives, and per- 
. | haps even a plurality of them; as we find it among the ordonnances 
of pope Sylveſter, that every prieſt ſhould be the huſband of one. 
wife only; and Pius the Second affirmed, that though many ſtrong 


reaſons might be adduced in ſupport of the my of the NES 
there were ſtill ur VION en e eee 


' n 


IN Spy year 400, it ary decreed in 1 that ſuch of the 
Clergy as had faithful wives ſhould not entertain concubines, but 
that ſuch as either had no wives, or were joined to unfaithful 


ones, might do as they pleaſed. In the year 441, it was decreed, 
that. prieſts: and deacons ſheuld either abſtain from marriage, or 
be degraded from their office. . This law. ſeems afterward. to have 
bern a little relaxed; fer in the year 572 one of che canons of the 
_ of, 1. a. when a Sac is elected, and declares 
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+that he has not the gift of chaſtity, be hell not be ordainedz but CHAT. 
if he ſays nothing, is ordained, and afterwards deſires to marry, wow 
he ſhall be ſet aſide from the miniſtry; and if a ſubdeacon take a 
wife, he may be a reader or a door-keeper, büt he ſhall not read 
the apoſtles. In the year 633, it was ordained,” That prieſts 
- ſhould live chaſte, having clean bodies and pure minds ; and the 
lame council, as if it had been to ſhew how ill their ſtatutes were 
obſerved, ordained alſo, That fuch clergy as had married widows, 
| wives divorced from their huſbands, or common whores, ſhould 
be ſeparated from them. In the year 743, all the canons againft 
marriage ſeem to have been tatally diſregatded, as we find, that | 
even thoſe who were bigamiſts, or had married widows, - might | \ 
be promoted to ſacred orders. In the year 1136, the notion of en- 
forcing celibacy ſeems again to have prevailed ; for in a ſynod held 
by pope Honorius, all the clergy are ſtrictly forbid to have wives; 
and ordered to be degraded from their office if they diſobeyed the 
nee a mandate which was renewed in the year following, 
ich ſome additional threatenings annexed to it; and ſo warm. 
e fathers of the chureh in their invectives againſt matri- 
mony; that ſome of them rendered themſelves ridiculous by this 
intemperate zeal; St. Jerom expreſsly declares, that tlie end of 1 ma- 
trimony is eternal death, that the earth is indeed filled by i it, but 
| heaven by virginity. © Edward the Confeſſor was fainted only for 
abſtaining from the-conjugal embrace; and many of the primitive 
chriſtians; fully perſuaded that every ſpecies of the carnal appe- 
5 em Mncobfitent with * e ond lived with a File as the 


N 


obſerved the laws * wo and virtue laid down in the dee 
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THE \HE1STORY 
Tan firſt canons againlt marriage were, it i ae received ed 


were depoſed, and monks put into their livings ; theſe monks, 


eee adde en 16ld tomurions uf * rights f 
mankind, than their neighbours: when, or by whom the *%ibacy 
of the clergy. was firſt introduced into England is not perfectly 
agreed upon, ſome ſuppoſing, it was St. Dunſtan who, with the 
conſent of king Edgar, firſt propoſed to, and preſſed the married 
clergy to put away their wives, which all thoſe that refuſed to do 


whoſe invention was always fruitful in ſtories to advance their 
own intereſt, gave out, that all the married clergy who diſobeyed 
the order of the ſaint were, with their wives and children, tranſ- 
formed into eels; and, as many of them reſided in the Iſſe, now 
called Ely, it is aid to have taken its name from that circum- 

r rants SHY HS OLIOROTETSQOR © 


AT a ſynod held at Wincheſter. under the ſame St. Dunſtan, | 
the monks farther. averred, that ſo highly criminal was it for a 


 prieft to marry, that even a wooden croſs/ had audibly declared 


againſt the horrid practice. Others place the firſt attempt of this 
kind to the account of Alefrick, archbiſhop of Canterbury, about 
the beginning of the eleventh century; however this be, we have 
among the canons a decree of the archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York, ordaining, That all the minifters of God, eſpecially prieſts, 


| ſhould obſerve chaſtity, and not take wives; and in the year 1076 


there was a council aſſembled at Wincheſter, under Lanfranc, 
which decreed, That no canon ſhould have a wife; that ſuch prieſts 
as lived in caftles and villages ſhould not be obliged to put their 


Fe but that ſuch as had none ſhould not be allowed to 


AE and that n ee N deacons, 
valeſe $ 
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unleſy-they previouſly declared that they were not married. u CHAP: 
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the year 1102, archbiſhop Anſelm held a council at Weſtminſter, — 


| whers it was decreed, That no archdeacon, prieſt, deacon, or 


ennon, ſhould either marry # wife, or retain her if he had one. 
Anſelm, to give this decree” the greater weight, deſired of the 
king, that the principal men of the kingdom might be preſent at 
the council, and that the decree might be enforced by the joint 
conſent both of the clergy and laity; the king conſented, and to 
theſe canons the whole realm gave a general ſanction. The clergy 
of the province of York, however, remonſtrated againſt them, 
and refuſed-to put away their wives; the unmarried refuſed alſo to 

oblige thetaGlyes to continue in that ſtate ; nor were nee 


Au beo years 6 CARRY Anſelm called a 3 at 
London, in the preſence of the king and barons, where canons. 
| ill ſeverer than the former were enacted; thoſe who. had taken 
women ſince the former prohibition were enjoined to diſmiſs them 
ſo entirely, as not to be knowingly. with them in the ſame houſe 
and any eccleſiaftic accuſed of this tranſgreſſion by two or more 
witneſſes, was, if a prieſt, to purge himſelf by ſix witneſſes; if a 


| _ deacon, by four; if a ſubdeacon, by two; otherwiſe to be deemed 


guilty; "Prieſts, archdeacons, or ' canons, refuſing to part with 
their women, here ſtyled adulterous conculnnes, were to be de- 
prived of their livings, put out of the choir, and declared infa- 
| mous; and the biſhop had authority to take away all their move- 
able goods, as well as thoſe of their women. This law, highly 
unjuſt and ſevere, was ſtill more ſo in France; for at a council 
held at Lyons in the year 1042, a'power was given to the barons 
3 the children of the „ As the. 
Nun 2 Ea Engliſh 
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0 Ty r. Engliſh clergy: were ain very refractory in ibe hes / A7 2.5, cardinal 
——— Crema, the/ pope's legate, preſiding jin council held at, Weſts 
minſter with a view. to enforoe the papal authority, made along 
and inveterate ſpeech. agaiaſt the horrid in f matrimony. in 
which he is ſaid to have declared, that it was, the chigheſt degree 
of wickedneſs to riſe; from the fide of a woman, and make the 
body of Chtiſt though it happened ſomewhat! unluckily for the 
poor cardinab that he was: himſelf chat ſame evening caught by the 
conſtable i in the very ſituation: he had painted as ſo ſinful, and the 
ſhame of it ſoon drove him out of England. 
ne lui beiti gli; aavin lia Na,“ lug 03 b Atte Lay 
Ix the year 12 295 the archbiſhop-of Canterbury being legate, - 
a council was called at London, to which all :the-clergy of Eng- 
land were ſummoned; here it was enacted, That all who had 
wives, ſhould put indi away before the'next feaſt of St. Andrew, 
under pain of deprivation. The execution of this decree was left 
to the king; who took money of ſeveral priefts, by way of com- 
* mutation, and ſo the intention of the decree was fruſtrated! Many 
3 of che clergy now finding a heavy fine impoſed on them, for keep- 
N ing a lawful wife, and none for à concubine, choſe the latter; by 
which means their lives became ſo openly ſcandalous, that about 
forty-ſix years after, in the reigu of Henry the Second, Richard 
bited all, who were in holy orders, from keeping concubines, a8 
well as from marrying. The like prohibition was iſſued afterward, 
by Herbert archbiſhop of Canterbury, and then alſo chief juſtice 
of England; in a ſynod held at Tork. In the ninth year of Henry 
the Third, Stephen Langton revived: theſe decrees; and added, That 
prieſts keeping concubines, ſhould. not be admitted to the ſacra- 
ments, nor their concubines allowed Chriſtian burial. But in ſpite 
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concubines, and benefices till:cardinal-Otho-ſame time aftet made 


a poſitive decree, declaring, That the vires and children of ſuch 
prieſts ſhould have no benefit from the eſtates of their huſbands 
and fathers 3” and "that ſach eſtates ſhould be veſted in the church. 
This; as it cut off the widows and children the clergy from all 
means of ſubſiſtence, and tutned them beggars into ihe world. 
had a mofe powerful effect mah all the conſures and/thunders of 
the church; atid at laſt gave che fatal blow to a right which the 


clergy had ſtruggled to maintain for many centuries; and from 


this time they ſeem quietly to have ſubmitted to che yoke,” till the 
Reformation reſtored to them again the ee mankind, which 
had been violently t from chem. 919W 72d 4510 „ic ao viig 
alongus VA aviblide oistuiligall' wot ; boboudt ln ed 01 1420 
80 I this mirtier did things continue e till the: reign cob Henry u the 
Eighth, when diſpenſations to keep eoncubines became common to 
ſuch prieſts as were able to purchaſe them; but left this ſhould be a 


bad example to the people, they were enjoined to keep them private 


ly, and never to go publicly to them on account of ſcandal. Some 


years after, a temporal law was added to the ſpiritual, declaring 
it felony for a prieſt to marry ; ; or if married, to have any com- 
mierce with his wife; or even 1 much as to converſe with her; or 
that it was lawful for a prieſt 
to marry.” This law was repealed the following year, though the 


canons of the church were ſtill in force, and continued fo till the 
time of Edward the Sixth ; when the authority of the ſee of Rome 
being thrown off, an act was made, by which the marriages of the 


clergy were declated lawful, and their children legitimate. Queen 
Mary, in the firſt year of her reign, repealed this act; and in this 


ſtate inge continued during the reign. of queen Elizabeth; but in 


the 
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In this conteſt wo have form » long and ſevere Rrugele, berween 
one part of the clergy, c for the authority of the church, 
and another part, contending for the rights of nature. But why 
this authority of the church, and the rights of nature, ſhould be ſo 
oppalite to each other, is a point involved in much obſcurity. It 
has been alleged, that the reaſon. why. the church enjoined celi- 
bacy, was, that the clergy having no legitimate offspring, might 
turn their whole attention to enrich and aggrandize that commu- 
nity only of which they were members. This, however, does not 
appear to be well founded; for illegitimate children may engroſa 


the attention of parents, and engage them as ſtrongly in providing 


for them, as legitimate ones; as has frequently appeared in the 


conduct of the ſovereign pontiffs; and yet the church has at moſt 
but weakly exerted herſelf in Ch Rar minen 
nan 8 | 


"In 1 50 human breaſt there | is not a ; paſſion fo natural, 90 preva- 
lent, as that which attaches us to the fair ſex. The Romiſh clergy 
are ſons of nature ; they are endowed with the ſame paſſions, and 
ſuſceptible of the ſame feelings, as the reſt of her children. How 
then they ſhould voluntarily give up the gratification of theſe paſ- 
ſions, the pleaſure ariſing from theſe feelings, ſeems, if it really 


were a fact, altogether unaccountable; ; but if we conſider it only as 
2 fineſſe, we may gueſs at the motives which induced them to it. 


I all countries, ad] at all periods, the clergy, rither wiſer wit 


more GE than the reſt of mankind, have arrogated and 
2 $9 77 ſecured 
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Thus the Romiſh clergy, no doubt, conſidered the enjoyment f. 


the fair ſex as a ſource of the moſt exquiſite pleaſure; but then, 
in the way of matrimony, this enjoyment was attended with many 
inconveniences and diſadvantages, which they were willing to 
avoid: they therefore pretended, that perſons ſo facred' as them- 
ſelves, were forbid to enter into that tate; but at the fame time 
reſolved to enjoy all the pleaſures arifing from the commerce with 


the other ſex, without the expence of a family, or the chance of be- 


ing tied to a diſagreeable partner. To effect this it was neceſſary, 
firſt, to have acceſs to every woman in private; ſecondly, to get 


into all the ſecrets of the ſex; and, thirdly, to have places appro- 


priated, where none but them and prieſts ſhould ever be fuffered 
to enter. In the celibacy of the clergy we may, therefore, per- 
ceive the origin of auricular confeſſion; a ſcheme well calculated 
to promote their licentious purpoſes, as it obliged all the women, 
under pain of eternal damnation, to diſcover every ſeeret; and not 
contented with denouncing damnation on her who concealed: any 


thing, it promiſed abſolution, in the moſt full and ample manner, 


of every thing diſcovered. Thus threatened with the greateſt of 
all evils, on the one hand, and ſo eaſy a method of eſcaping it, even 


after every criminal indulgence, held out on the other, is there 


any wonder that-women were frequently prevailed upon to diſco- 


ver even thoſe ſecrets which the ſex moſt cautiouſly of all others 


conceal. When women had confeſſed themſelves guilty of one or 
more faults of this kind, it was natural to think, that, without 
great difficulty, they might be prevailed upon to repeat them; and 


thus the crafty ſons of the church were led to diſcover where they 
might make their attacks with the greateſt probability of ſucceſs; 
and they knew alſo, that if gentle methods ſhould fail, they could, 
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men, and poſſeſſed of all their ſecrets, which they, no doubt, com- 
municated to each other, the; next ſtep was to ſecure themſelves 
from interruption, hen in private with them. This was eaſily 
accompliſhed : they had only to denounce the vengeance of hea- 
ven againſt the daring miſcreant, whether huſband, father, or lover, 


his penitent. Thus being poſſeſſed. of all the ſecrets of the heart, 


and ſecured in their privacy with the women, with nature and the 


paſſions on their ſide, and pardon and remiffion-in their power; is it 


any wonder that the. Romiſh clergy became ſo debauched, and fo 
dangerous to che peace of ſociety, that the French and German laity, 


jointly; petitioned tlie Council of Trent, that prieſts might be al- 
lowed to marty, and that their petition ſnould have theſe remark - 
able words ? · We are afraid to truſt our wives and daughters at con- 


, feſſion, with'men who et no commerce with the ſex criminal, 5 
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In the 5 0 ; of thelergy, 3 we may Mees alſo the. origin. 
of nunneries ʒ the intrigues they could procure, while at confeſſion, 

were only ſhott, occaſional, and with women whom they could, 
not entirely appropriate to themſelves; to remedy which; they 
probably fabricated the ſcheme of having religious houſes, where 


young women ſhould be ſhut up from the world, and where no. 


man but a prieſt, on pain of death, ſhould enter. That in theſe, 


dark retreats, : ſecluded from cenſure, and from the knowledge of 


ie world, they: might riot nec N mere ſenſible, 
65 1 . a : that 


who ſhould ſacrilegiouſty diſturb a holy letcher, while confeſſing 
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 thaywromen, ſurrounded with the gay and „ 0. * 


fined entirely to their own ſex, they would take pleaſure in a 


viſit from one of the other, however ſlovenly and unpoliſhed. In the 


world at large, ſhould the crimes of the women be detected, the prieſts 
have no intereſt in mitigating their puniſhment ; but here the 


whole community of them are intereſted in the ſecret of every 


intrigue, and - ſhould Lucina unluckily proclaim it, ſhe can ſel- 
dom proclaim it without the walls of the convent, and if ſhe does, 
the prieſts lay the crime on ſome luckleſs __ that the holy cul- 
prit may come off with . 


9 
- * 


ech has been the oopabiiba made by the clergy to the mar- 
riage of their fraternity, and ſuch perhaps has been the cauſes 
-of it ; nor will it appear to any one who is acquainted with the 
hiſtory of the middle ages, that we cenſure too ſeverely i in ſo ſay- 
ing; beſides, our cenſure is juſtified by the joint opinion of two 
mighty-nations in their petition, a part of which we quoted above, 


The clergy never had any arguments of conſequence to offer in | 


fupport of ſo arbitrary a meaſure; that of Cardinal Crema, already 
mentioned, ſeems to have been what they made moſt uſe of, and 
beſides, they quoted the authority of St. Paul, who ſays, 
He that marrieth doth well, but he that marrieth not doth 
* better,” They truſted moſt to papal authority, and dogmatical 


aſſertion; but even in the ages of ignorance all theſe were too 
weak to ſtifle nature; and men eaſily ſaw through the thin diſ- 
guiſe, which the flagitiouſneſs of their lives often threw aſide 

without any ceremony; and beſides, they blundered in making 
marriage a ſacrament, and denying the adminiſtration of it to 


W eren oat trad | 00 e that 


25 ſpurn at the offers of a cloiſtered prieſt, but that while con- — 


Concubines 
formerly al- 
| lowed by 
law, 


Cauſes of 
matrimonial 
diſcord, 
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As we have frequently mentioned the eoncuBinage of the clergy, 
we think it juſtice to take notice here, that, however infamous it be- 
came Afterwards, it Was „öde the begu ning of the middle 
ages a legal Union, ſomething lets ſolemn, Lot not leſs indiffoluble 
than marriage; and that though a concu ine did not enjoy the 
ſame conſideration i in the family as a wife of equal rank, yet ſhe 


| exjoytd' a conſequence and honour greatly ſuperior toa miſtreſs, 


4 ©. ae © 


By the Roman law, when the want of birth, or of fortune, pro- 
hibited a woman from becaming the. wife of a man of family, 
the civil law allowed him to take her as a concubine, and the 


| children of ſuch concubine, both at Rome and among the ancient 


Franks, were not leſs qualified, vith, the father 8 apptobation, to 
inherit, chan the children of a. wife e. The Weſtern, church, for 
ſeveral centuries, held concubinage of this kind intirely law- 
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ful. The firſt council of Toledo expreſoly ſays That a_man. muſt 
have but one wife, or one concubine, at his option 3,and ſeveral 


councils held. at Rome ſpeak the fame language: but ſo much 
were theſe indulgences abuſed, that they were at laſt, obliged to 


aboliſh and declare them infamous 1 in every wel: ARA, 5 


TY 7 * 
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"We ſhall n now take « our 93 of the fabiet of matrimangs: mh 


a few obſervations: on the cauſes of the frequent, diſcords and un- 
eaſineſſes which ariſe in that ſtate. If the ſatirical writers and 
dec laimers of the preſent age may be credited, married women 


have in general ; arrived at ſuch a height of debauchery, that few 


| marriages are 3 happy, + and fewer huſbands without the 


oy thts invifible | 


1 PETE OMEN 
inviſible. marks; of. a. cuckold. . We do not pretend to juſtify. all | 
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the wives of the preſent times; but on comparing them with the — 


paſt, we Had the ſame clamours haye always exiſted againſt tiem; 


and without pretending to any ſpirit of. prophecy, we r ²˙⁰n. 


ture to affirm, that they will exiſt ſo long at leaſt as marriages are 


contraQted ſolely with a view to the intereſt of the parties, without. 


conſidering whether they are poſſeſſed of any, of the; qualifications 
neceſſary to, render each other happy; à ſcheme. by which, tem- 
pers the moſt diſcordant are frequently joined together, though 


neither of them are ſo bad, but they might have made good huſ- 


bands and wives, if they had been malthed with propriety. 


* 


Bur this is is far froth being the only. — to which, we ad 

butée many 6 'of the unþappy marriages of this country; the baſs. 
of them 1 is laid and eſtabliſhed i in the education of our young, wo- 
men, as well as in the manners and cuſtoms of our young men. 
Young women, inſtead of being taught to mix the agreeable with 


the uſeful, are early inſtructed to cultivate only the former, and to 


confider the latter as fit for none but maiden aunts, and other 
antiquated monitors : but this! is not all, flattered by the men from 


their earlieſt infancy, they are never accuſtomed, to the voice of | 
truth, nor to that plain dealing which muſt unavbidably take 
place in the married ſtate; conſtantly accuſtomed | to ee. a lover 
accoſt them with the moſt ſubmiſſive a air, to figd him yield every 
poitit, and conform himſelf entirely to their will, they conſider 


thethſelves 'as ' orhctes* 'of wiſdom, always i in the right; taught to 


form their faiths 1 of the huſband only from thoſe. of the lover, 1 
and the ricfculod x notions iinbibed from 7 romances; 3 | they enter into 
the married ſtate fully conyinced chat every huſband 3 15 th rough 


life to play the lo der, and that every lover i 18 the romantic being 
* O2 depicted 
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8 C22 * gepicted in the novels which they have read. —ideal fancies and 
. dreams, which muſt ſ6on vaniſh in diſappointment. Nor do the 
men act more wiſely ; blinded for the moſt part by love, they 
conſider the object of their paſſion as all perfection and excellence; 
and when they come to be undeceived, as every lover ſ6on muſt, 
remorſe and chagrin ſour their tempers, and make them incapable- 

of forgiving the cheat they think impoſed upon them, or behav- 
ing with that degree of gentleneſs with which the ſtronger ſex 
pea inet nnn an "oven TW Ae of the: 


id * 
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EvxR v one who lien been attentive to what paſſes in other nations, 
and to what happens here, before and after 1 <a hs muſt readily 
| agree, that nothing can be more certain than the truth of the 

old ſaying, Too muck familiarity breeds contempt. In order to 
inſpire and preſerve reſpect, it is neceſſary for Kings and other 
great men-to-wear enſigus of grandeur, a and to be attended. with. 


guards; for judges to. be arrayed in che ſymbols. of ſolemnity and. 
wiſdom, and. for learned men never to be too free in opening 


the depth of their knowledge. The caſe, i is, exactly the ſame 
with women, and they ſeem ſenſible of it beforg marriage, but 
inſenſible of it afterward ; befdòre marriage, we are ſeldam permit- 
tod to ſee. them but in their gay and ſplendid dreſs,. and in their moſt. 
_ cheerful and lively humour; we enter not into the penetralium 
of their weakueſſes; ;. we diſcover none. of, their faults, and but 
few of their. foibles ; : but after marriage, they precipitately throw. 
aſide the maſk, in. ſuch a manner as to diſcover. that they wore it. 
only for conveniency ; ; and an intimacy with them opens to the 
apy.) views. which could n fan witlin the. N 
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tion of the lovet 3 and hence his ideas of the ſame r 8 2 
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In A herb to-explore the — of 4 zußelielty, 
we may likewiſe obſerve, that few. men have ſo ſucceſsfully ſtudied 
the temper of women, as to be able to manage, it ta the beſt ad- 
vantage. It has long been an obſervation of the fair, that a, re- 
formed rake makes the beſt huſband ; and we have known in- 
ſtances where women, after having — oe indifferent wives to 
men of probity and virtue, who ſe any faults,. 
have afterward made much. better ones to young fellows, 
whoſe whole lives conſiſted in ſinning and repenting. The rea- 
fon is plain; ſuch is the conſtitution of female nature, that a little 
well timed. flattery and. ſubmiſſion will ſeldom fail of putting 
them into good humour; whereas. the moſt faultleſs and prudent 
conduct cannot always keep them in it. A woman, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of a few tender careſſes, and proteſtations of future amend» 
ment, wilF frequently be prevailed on to forgive ten thouſandi 
faults, if ſhe: is perſuaded that her huſband loves her in the inter- 
vals. of his. folly; but. ſhe will never forgive indifference, nor 
contempt. Hence many of the moſt learned and ſenſible men 
are reckoned the worſt huſbands, becauſe they frequently have more- 
friendſhip than love, and more of both than they expreſs; and many 
of the moſt wild'and rakiſh reckoned the beſt, becauſe they. have 
more love than friendſhip, mitt more of them both than, 


n al tans 


"Tuzee, * ſeveral oa too tefious to mention in ſketches. of: 
this nature, ſeem to be the ſources from which matrimonial infe- 

licity ſo often ariſes; but would. the parties come together with 
1 3 8 44 i F 4 
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CHAP. jeſs exalted notions of each other; would they lay their accuntt: 
W=x— With finding in each other a mixture of human weakneſſes as well 

as perfections and would they mutually forgive faults and weak- 
neſſes, matrimony would not be ſo fraught with evils, 'and fo dit. ; 
. turbed with ſtrife. It is the ox that frets who galls his own neck 


3 and that of his fellow with the Peres while the pair who 4 
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able, and the moſt deſired by women, ſo that of widuw- 
hood is generally the moſt en and een e 

Wen unn averiion. 4 21 F 2 £0 
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Won! E N, be 1 nature weak, are > not 6 fry to , defend. i Why omen 
againſt the, inſults and outrages of man; the ſame weakneſs inca- dowhood. 
pacitates them for maintaining themſelves either by the means of 
fiſhing and hunting, Practiſed among the ruder nations, or even 
by the paſturage and agriculture of . thoſe that are more polite; to 
launch out into trade and commerce would require, perhape, more 
induſtry, and more ſteady efforts of mind, than are conſiſtent with 
their volatile natures and finer feelings, and would, beſides, ex- 
poſe them to many aſſaults, which even the ſevereſt virtue might 
not always be able to repel. On theſe, and a variety of other ac- 
counts, we find women commonly dependent on the men for 
the two important articles, maintenance and protection: while 
young, they are under the protection of their parents or guardi - 
aus, who are likewiſe to provide for them, or at leaſt to ſuperin- 
tend the management both of their fortunes and conduct: when 
they enter into matrimony, they put themſelves under the protec- 
tion and ande of a 11 z but when oy become wi- 
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SRD * no perſon is henceforth ſo much intereſted in heir welfare, 


—— no perſon is legally bound to defend or to maintain them; and 
hence their diſlike to. that forlorn LOR 


* * 


1 


Bou r they are . N beſide theſe, which: 6 contri- | 
bute to heighten this diſlike. In the bloom of virginity, though 
a woman may not be very handſome, yet there is always in youth 
and the prime of life ſomething in her that attracts the attention 

and procures the good offices of the men, and conſequently the 
chance of a huſband is conſiderable. But when a woman has 
been married, and is become a widow, ſhe is generally paſt the 
bloom of life, and has loſt, by the bearing of children and care 
of a family, a great part of thoſe charms which procured her a 
huſband; and-on this, and ſeveral other accounts, is not ſo likely 
to ſucceed in getting another; and, as the ſex have a ſtrong pro- 
clivity to che joys of love; which: matrimony only can procure 
them with reputation, we need not wonder at the readineſs with 
which. teri enter into, and the reluctance ! feel in quitting, 


| | State of wi- " nn he © of ahead even in 1 ci coun- 
| A tries, is attended with many diſadvantages: in rude and barba- 
| hs rous ones, theſe diſadvantages are ſtill more numerous and more 
rie vous. The ſacred records, and indeed the hiſtory of all anti- 

quity, give the ſtrongeſt reaſons to ſuſpect, that widows were often 
the prey of che lawleſs tyrant, who ſpoiled them with impunity, 
becauſe they had none to help them. In many places of the ſcrip- 

ture, as. well as of prophane authors, we frequently find the ſtate 

of the widow and the fatherleſs depicted as of all others the moſt 
forlorn and miſerable; * men of honour and probity, in re- 
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counting their own goed actions, making a merit of thetr having 
forborne from defpoiling the widow and che fatherleſs. In the 
book of Exodus it is declared as a law, that ye ſhall not afflict 
„ the widow, or the fatherleſs child: if thou afflict them in any 
© ways, and they cry unto me, I will ſurely hear their ery ; and 
% my wrath ſhall wax hot, and 1 will kill you with the ſword, 
« and your wives ſhall be widows, and your children fatherteſs.” 
In the eighth century, one of the canon laws enacted, that none 


| ſhall preſume to diſturb widows, orphans, and weak people; all 


of which create a ſtrong ſuſpicion, that widows were often op- 
preſſed; otherwiſe, why ſo many laws for their particular protec- 
on? But to men who live in happier times, when laws extend an 
equal protection to all, and when humanity dictates finer feelings 
than thoſe of triumphing over weak and helpleſs beings; ſuch 
Taws appear ſuperfluous and unnatural; and the cauſes of pro- 


mulgating them can only be cleared up, by conſidering the man- 
ners VV f 


One of the moſt ancient of all the cuſtoms of antiquity ſeems 
to have been that of revenging injuries, ör, as the ſcripture calls 
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XXX. 
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Widows had 
none to re- 
dreſs their 


it, avengitg of blood. In the da wn of ſociety; the privileges of "8% 


"maintaining their property, and revenging the wrongs either done 
to chat or their perſons, were the rights of nature, and belonged 
only to individuals; nor is it ſtretching the point to ſay, that this 


privilege, or law, was prior to Moſes, and that he probably bor- 


rowed it from ſome of the neighbouring nations. By this law or 


Hot thoroughly cultivated, when any perfon was killed, the near- 
eſt relation only was empowered to take vengeance on the mur- 


derer which vengeance he was at liberty to execute with his 


own 


_ _- cuſtom, which ſeems to have been eftabliſhed among every People | 
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CHAP. on hand: but as this could ſeldom or never be done but at the 
—niſque of life, it often happened, that a widow or an orphan 
might be murdered with impunity, as there was no perſon ſo 

nearly related to either, as to venture his life in taking vengeance 

on the murderer; and as the public was not then ſo. connected 


into a whole, as to diſcover that it ſuffered any damage from the 


loſs. of an individual. But beſides, this, as; widows, and orphans 
have not friends ſo nearly intereſted in their property, as women 
| ho have huſbands, and children who, | have fathers ; ; and as, 


among uncultivated people, that which i is not defended by ſtrength: 


has hardly any barrier around it, widows and orphans, f in, the 
times of ancient barbarity, were liable to be frequently, wronged, 
oppreſſed, and plundered, Hence the dreadful. misfortune. of 
being in any of thoſe conditions; and hence, alſo, the ſuperior 
virtue of not only reſiſting the temptation of plundering. them, 


but of pleading their cauſe, in times when the exertions of /hu- 


manity were but weak, and the rem potion of ue ET. a 
little, re vat 
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WM 


The aiinmns "+ WI XI we * the manners pe cuſtoms. of, the ſavage na- 
3 tions of our own times, we are preſented with a picture nearly 
Far reſembling that of the periods we have juſt now mentioned. 
There, as weakneſs, is not protected by the laws, to be allied to 

powerful relations and friends, or to be joined i in ſome formidable 
ee are its only ſecurities againſt rapine and violence. To be 


' thought worthy of the protection of ſuch friends, or of ſuch. A 


party, it is generally neceſſary either to be able to ſhare i in their 
common dangers,, or to be uſeful. to them i in ſome other manner. 
Widows and orpbans, are frequently incapable. of either : hence, 
OS, ahi people, hey are aeg and neglecked, if not plun- 


dered | 
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 Gered and devorired, by the hand of the oppreſſor; circumſtances, 
which nowhere happen more frequently than in Greenland; a 
climate ſo extremely barren, that almoſt the whole of their ſub- 


ſigtence muſt be drawn from the ſea; and when they cannot derive 


it from thence, as is frequently the caſe in ſtormy weather, then 


women, whoare in general but little regarded, fall the firſt victims 
to famine. But ſhould no ſuch accident happen; widows, who are 
left without ſons come to age and ſtrength enough to fiſh, and catch 
ſeals for them, are always in the moſt deplorable condition; for the 


whole riches of a Greenlander conſiſts: in his little ſtock of provi- 


ſions ; and ſuch is the barbarous cuſtom of the country, that when 


he dies, the neighbours, who aſſemble to bury him, ſeldom or never 
_ depart from his hut, till they have conſumed the whole of that 
Mock, and left the widow to inhabit the bare walls. In ſo horrid 
a climate, and on ſo ſtormy an ocean, it is but little a woman can 
Procure; ſhe. is therefore obliged to ſubſiſt by the cold hand of 
charity; in Greenland much colder, than where the blood and 
kindlier ſpirits are fanned by a more benevolent atmoſphere, and 
warmed by a more reſplendent ſun. Hence it frequently happens, 
that the pieces of ſeals or of whale-blubber thrown to her, hardly 
ſuſtain a wretched exiſtence, or entirely fail; when, neglected 
and unpitied by all around her, ſhe expires by hunger and by 


"My . 
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Anon many of the ancients, widows were, either by law or 


by cuſtom, reſtricted from having a ſecond huſband. : Almoſt over 


all the Eaſt, and among many tribes of the Tartars, wives were 


ſuppoſed to ſerve their huſbands as well in the next world as in 
this; and as every wife there was to be the ſole property of her 
-firſt huſband, ſhe could never obtain a ſecond, becauſe he could 
3 CIWS. : only 


Widows not 
allowed to 
marry again, 
and why. 
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them, that they affixed a degree of infamy on the woman who 
married a ſecond huſband, even after the death of the firſt; and 
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only ſecure to himſelf her ſervice in this life. After the Greeks 
became ſenſible of the benefits ariſing from the regulations of Ce- 


crops concerning matrimony, they conceived ſo high an idea of 


it was more than two centuries after the death of Cecrops, before 
any woman dared to make the attempt. Their hiſtory has even 
tranſimitted to poſterity, with ſome degree of infamy, the name of 
her who firſt ventured on a ſecond marriage. It was Gorgophona, 

the daughter of Perſeus and Andromeda, who began the prac- 
ticez a practice, which, though ſoon after followed by others, 


a 


could not, even by the multitude of its votaries, be ſcreened from 


the public odium ; for, during a great part of the heroie' ages, 


widows who remarried were confidered as having offended againſt 
public decency a cuſtom to which Virgil plainly alfudes, when 


he deſcribes the conflict in the breaſt of Dido, between her love 
for Eneas, and fear of wounding her honour by a fecond mar- 
riage: nay, ſo ſcrupulous were the Greeks about ſecond marriages, 
that in ſome eireumſtances they were hardly allowed to the men. 


Charonidas excluded all thoſe from the public councils of the 


ſtate, who had children, and married a ſecond wife. It is im- 


* boffible (faid he) that a man can adviſe welt for his country, 


« who does not conſult the good of his own family: he whoſe 
« firſt marriage has been happy, ought to reſt ſatisfied with that 


« happineſs ; ating he _ be ant of e e Fido 


r e ee 


Claſſes of men 
not allowed to 
marry wi- 


dows. 


* to join . nn. Every prieſt 


of | 


nenen autos 26 eee and Chriſtians of the 
primitive ages, there were certain orders of men, who. were not 
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- of the Jews was: to whe a mile i in her virginity; a widow, or a „ F. 
divoreed woman, or prophane, or au harlot, theſe ſhall he not! 
take; but he ſhall take a virgin of his own people ta wife. And 
Pope Syricus, copying the example ſet by. Moſes, . ordained, that 
a biſhop married a widow, or took a ſecond wife, he ſhould. be 
degraded. It is ſomewhat remarkable, that Moſes ſhould have 
put widows on the ſame ſcale with harlots and prophane women; 
an arrangement which greatly degraded them, and which muſt 
doubtleſs have depended on ſome opinion or cuſtom, of which we 
are now entirely ignorant. We are almoſt as little acquainted with 
the reaſon why the clergy- of the middle ages were prohibited 
from marrying widows'; for, beſides the prohibition of Syricus, 
which only extended to biſhops, the church afterward iſſued many 
others of the ſame nature, which extended in ũme to all men in 
holy orders. In the year 400, we find it decreed in the Cyprian 
Council, that if a reader married a widow, he ſhould never be 
preferred in the church; and that if a ſub-deacon did the ſame, 
he ould be nn to a nnen or reader. | 


As the EFeyptinis were hs) firſt people who OS OE PROT ene 
propriety, and allowed them to enjoy the common: rights -of na- =O af 4 
ture, they were not even unmindful of their widows, but pro- 
treated them by their laws, and allowed them a proper maintenance 
from the effects of their deceaſed huſbands. The Greeks, who- 
derived their laws from ancient Egypt, likewiſe allowed their wi» 
dos a dower for their ſubſiſtence; but if they had any children, 
and married a ſecond huſband, they could carry to him none of 
the dower of the firſt. Among the Romans, when a man died 
inteſtate, and without children, his widow was the ſole heireſs of 
his fortune; and if he left children, ſhe had an equal ſhare with = 
WIT + „ . them 
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them of all that belonged to him. In the middle ages, when n 
was cuſtomary for creditors to ſeize upon and ſell the wives and 


children of a debtor, they were not empowered to take his wi- 
dow : the connection was diſſolved, and ſhe was no longer his 


property; though her ſons and daughters were, and might be 


taken and ſold accordingly. In the eleventh century, the church 
began to efpouſe the cauſe of widows, and required a promiſe from 


penitents, before ſhe would give them abſolution, that they would 
not henceforth hurt the widow and the fatherleſs. Among the 
Franks, it was cuſtomary to pay to the bride a ſmall ſum of money, 
by way of purchaſe: this: ſum was commonly a ſol and a denier 
to a maiden; but to à widow three golden ſols and a denier were 


requiſite; becauſe, all women beſides widows being under perpe- 


tual guardianſhip, marriage made no change in the liberty of a 


maiden; whereas a widow parted with the liberty ſhe had gained 


by the . of ite RP: huſband, ben an Joined haright to 2 
ſecond. L ec 3467+ OSIE B+? „ | * 54 
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Taz melancholy ceremonies of — have, in all ages and 
countries, been more peculiarly allotted. to women, as the beſt 


fitted for them, not only by the ſympathetic feelings, but alſo by 


their greater readineſs in calling forth theſe feelings almoſt at 
pleaſure. Widows, however, whether from a ſenſe of the almoſt 


unſpeakable loſs they ſuſtain by the death of a huſband, or from 
ſome other reaſons known to themſelves only, have generally, in 
thoſe ſolemn ceremonies, gone greater lengths than the reſt of 


their ſex. Jewiſh widows, mourned the death of their huſpands, 


at leaſt for the ſpace of ten months, and were reckoned ſhamefully 


abandoned, if they married again within that time. Almoſt 
| ener civilized peogle: have in, , ſome degree copied this example ; 
rials NL be * eee ſome 


— 
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fome allotting a longer, and ſome a ſhorter time to the mourning © 
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of widows, and all agreeing to mark them with infamy, if they wow | 


married again too ſoon. Moſt legiſlators, finding widows rather 


too prompt to enter into ſecond marriages, fixed a certain time 


within which they ſhould not marry. The Romans, contrary to 
the practice of all other nations, fixed the time in which widowers 
ſhould marry. The Julian law at firſt allowed them three years, 


and afterward only one. The Papian law gave them two. In 


the eleventh century the church decreed, that a widow ſhould not 
marry within the ſpace. of one year after the death of her huſ- 
band, The laws of Geneva have ſhortened this period to half a 
year, and in moſt f countries It is more regulated by cuſtom 
wn by 9575 | 


14980 
. 


1 was formerly the cuſtom in | Scotland, and in Spain; for wh 


dows to wear the dreſs of mourners, till death, or a ſecond huf- 
band, put an end to the ceremony. In the latter, the widow 
paſſed che firſt year of her mourning in a chamber hung with 
black, into which day-light was never fuffered to enter: when 
this year was ended, ſhe changed this dark and diſmal ſcene for a 
chamber hung with grey, into which ſhe admitted the ſun- beams 
ſometimes to penetrate ; but neither in her black nor grey cham- 
ber did cuſtom allow her looking - glaſſes, nor cabinets, nor plate, 
nor any thing but the moſt plain and neceſſary furniture; nor was 


ſhe to have any jewels on her perfon, nor to wear any colour but 
black “. The faultleſs victim 1 YO ew, immediately diſcharged 


from 

We are ſo much accuſtomed in Europe to ſee mourpers dreſſed in black, that 5 * af: 
fixed, a melancholy idea to that colour. Black is not, however, univerſally appropriated to 
this i The dreſs of Chineſe mourners is white 3 that of the Turks blue; ; of the Pe- 


ruvians: 


— 
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from her gloomy priſon, if ſhe is lucky enough to, get a ſecond 


w—— huſband,.and ſhe frequently lays berſelf out for one, as much with 


. 


ehe ee eee eee eee bee 
nene. * 1 a | 


Amon nations leſs cultivated, the ies of <7 "$y a widow ought 
to undergo on the loſs of ber huſband, has been carried to a 
length, in ſome reſpects, more unreaſonable than i in Spain. The . 
Muſkobge ſavages in America allot her the tedious ſpace of for 
years to chaſtity and to mourning, and the Chikkaſah dedicate 
three 0 the ſame purpoſes z this, however, on the part of the 
women is not valuntary, but complied with only to 1 fave them 
from the puniſhment of adulterers, to which they would be liable 


if they aQted otherwiſe. To this mourning and continency are 


added particular auſterities ; every evening and morning. during 
the firſt year, a widow is obliged, by cuſtom, to lament her loſs 
in loud and lugubrious ſtrains, and if her huſhand was. a war- 
chief, ſhe is alſo obliged, during the firſt moon, to fit the whole 
re his war- pole *, and there inceſſantly bewail her loſs in 
loud lamentations, without any ſhelter from the heat, the cold, 
or whatever weather ſhall happen; a ceremony ſo rigid and ſevere, 


that not a few in the performance of it, notwithſtanding the 
natural hardineſs of their conſtitutions, fall victims to the various 
diſtempert which then attack them, and to which they are not 
allowed to pay any. regard, till the ceremony is ended. This 
cuſtom. according to the Indians, vs inſtituted, not only to 


* ruviins a mouſe colour z of the 8 yellow, and in ſome of their provinces g'een, 
and purple is at preſent made uſe of as the mourning dreſs of kings and cardinals, 


/ ® This war-pole is a tree ſtuck in the ground, the top and branches cut off, it is painted 
red, and all che weapons and trophies of war which — ute ns it, 


hinder 


"or WOMEN. 


. why wiettide 05; deſtroy, out alto 


Induce them to do all in their power to preſerve the lives of their 
Huſbands, | Beſides this, there may be other reaſons.” It was 


aneiently conſidered as one of the greateſt of misfortunes to die 
unlamented ; a circumſtance which the ſacred records, and the 
| hiſtorians and poets of antiquity frequently allude to, and which 


is at this day x cuſtom in many parts of the Indies, and exiſts alſo 
in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, in ſome of the northern parts 
of which, nothing would more diſturb a chieftain when alive, 
than to think that his funeral dirge would not be ſung by his de- 
pendants when dead; perhaps, therefore, This long and painful 
mourning of the American widows was inſtituted to prevent the 
illuſive evil of dying unlamented. 


Bur this painful ceremony, and this long celibacy of whe 


Muſkobge and Chikkaſah widows, is not all that they are con- 
demned to ſuffer ; the law obliges them alſo,” during the conti- 
nuance of their weeds, to abſtain from all kinds of diverſion, and 
from all public company, to go with their hair negligent. and 


diſhevelled, and to deny themſelves the enchanting pleaſure of 


anointing it with greaſe or oil; the obſervance of all which is en- 


forced by che neareſt of kin to the deceaſed huſband, who keeps a 

watchful eye over the conduct of his widow, becauſe, ſhould ſhe fail 
in any particular of the duty we have mentioned, ſhe would thereby 
; bring the moſt indelible ſtain on the memory of the deceaſed, 
and the honour of his family. Through the whole of their widow- 


| hood, the women continue to mourn their loſt huſbands, and in 
their lamentations conſtantly call on them by name, eſpecially 


when they go out to work in the morning, and when they return 


in the evening, at which times the whole company of maids and 
Yor. u. Q q | _ - widows 


— 
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on * widotis join in à melancholy chorus, waking Abe hülle and dales 


— reverberate the funebral ſound. Huſhands, however, never weep, 
never weep for their wives; tears, ſay . do not become men; it 18 only 
8 — omen that ought to weep; and we may add, that in Ame- 
8 rica they frequently have great reaſon ſo to do, for if the friends 
5 of a widow canbot find a huſband for her, and if ſhe has no 
ſons of age to procure her the means of ſubfiltence,- her condition 
is but wretched and miſerable; what little charity he receives is 
often given with an ill grace, and at NE ſhe is cranes, in no 
ſmall er of periſhing for want. 
Women Sven are the ſevetities which mark che fate of widows among 
— 2 s the ſavages of America; but hard as we may reckon all theſe un- 
pag + mad merited ſufferings and auſterities, they are lenient and tender, 


wn. when coinpared to what widows in ſeveral parts of Africa are 
obliged to undergo. In that country of tytanny and deſpotiſm, 
wives and concubines are not only doomed to be the ſlaves of their 
huſbands in this world, but, according to their opinion, in the 
next. alſo; the huſband, therefore, is no ſooner dead than his 
wives, concubines, ſervants, and even ſometimes: horſes muſt be 
_ ſtrangled, in order to render him the ſame ſervices in the other 
world which they did in this. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
as widows. are leſs eſteemed than virgins, in order that they 
may not impoſe themſelves on the men for ſuch, they are 
obliged by law to cut off à joint from a finger for every huſ- 
band that dies; this joint they preſent to their new huſband 
on the day of their marriage. In the Iſthmus of Darien, both 
ſexes were formerly obliged to obſerve this cuſtom, that none 
of them might impoſe themſelves on each other for what they 
were not; r accerding to ſome STARTS. which is not leſs pro- 
2 bable, 
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| bable, it was their marriage ceremony, by which they were 
afhanced to each other, We have already ſeen that widows are 
in ſeveral. places neglected, and allowed at. laſt to fall a prey to 
poor but in Darien, the barbarity is carried much farther; 
when a widow: dies, ſuch of her children as are too young. to pro- 
vide ſubſiſtence for themſelves are buried with her in the ame 


grave, no one being willing to take the charge of them, and the 


community not being ſo far ripened as to diſcover that the loſs of 

every individual is a loſs to the ſtate. Such is the ſavage barba- 
rity of African and American policy; a barbarity which can only 
be exceeded by what we are going to relate of the Hindoos, or 
ancient inhabitants of the banks of * Ganges and N other 
dart of the Eaſt Indies. 15 watt Cob Reta 


- Baornigs 18 l dee of Pe every. woman a 
priſoner for life, the Aſiatics Preſent us with another ſtill more 


extraordinary, and, if poſſible, more repugnant to human nature. oh 


The Hindoos do not bury their dead after the manner of many 
+ other nations, but burn their bodies upon à large pile of wood 


erected for the purpoſe ; upon this Pile the moſt beloved wife, and 
in ſome places it is ſaid, all the wives of great men are obliged 
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to devote themſelyes to the flames which, conſume the N of 


their ir buſtands 


% 


: Daw. cruel and zohuman cuſtom having exiſted among them 
from the remoteſt antiquity, its origin is dark and uncertain, 


* 


though they generally give the following account of it. The 


Hindoo wives having in ancient times become ſo wicked and 
abandoned, as to make a common Practice of poiſoning their 
— whenever they diſpleaſed them; ſeveral methods were 
32/13 Qq 2 3 4M 
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=>: Wh - an ia "vain attempted to remedy the evil, When at Jaft the men found - 
—— themſelves under a neceſſity of enaQting a law, That every Hindoo 
| wife ſhould be burned to death on the funeral pile of her dead 
- huſband 2 moſt effectual, thoogh dreadful, remedy to prevent 10 
the moſt horrid of crimes.” If there is any truth in this cauſe, 
- and the law which' was the conſequence of it; it has to ſome ſeemed 
| ſtrange that obedience” to that law was not enforced by any pe- 
nmalty but this is not in the leaſt ſtrange" or unaecountable, for it 
would be abſurd to enforee the execution of a law by a penalty, 
574 when no penalty could be deviſed ſo dreadful as the execution of 
] the law itſelf. The Hindoos took a more effectual method, they 
did not drag the victims to the pile like crimitials' to execution, 
but prevailed on them to offer themſelyes' to it of their own'ac- 
cord]; in the firſt place, by annexing to ſuch a facrifice all the 
moſt glorious and incomprehenſible rewards of religion; and in 
the ſecond, by ſubjeQing the refuſal to perpetual infamy, by de- 
grading the woman from her tribe, and conſidering ; her” as 5 bring 
ing an eternal diſgrace « on her family. END SEW en | 


* 


— 
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FEI As thete is no poſitive proof, Wobener, that this was the origin 
J burning of widows, others have ſuppoſed, that the euſtom 
arcoſe in the following manner. At the death of Brama, the great 

. : i 5 prophet and lawgiver of the Hindoos, his wives, inconſolable for 

| 1 | ſo great a lols, reſolved not to ſurvive him, and therefore volun-' 

.- tanly ſacrificed themfelves 'on the funeral: pile: the wives of the 
Chief Rajahs, or officers of ſtate, un willing to have their love and 
fidelity reckoned teſs than the wives of Bratna, followed in a kind 

of bravo the example ſet them by thoſe wives. The Bramins, — 
2 | prieſts of Brama, foreſeeing that it would turn out advantageous = 
. 2: | ther. Rte FORT: * new ' invented | piety; en 
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that! the ſpirits: of ithols Hergings Gem: thenceforth deſiſted from. Ke LY 
being tranſmigrated into other bodies, and immediately entered —— 
into dhe firſt bhoobun of purification“; a, reward ſo glorious, 
Which put an end to the ſpirit paſſing a long and, diſagreeable 

ſtate of probation, in the bodies of à variety of inferior animals, 
induced even the wives of the Bramins themſelves to claim 8 - 
right of ſacrificing their bodies in this manner. The drives of all 

the Hindoos caught the enthuſiaſtic contagion, and thus in a ſhort 

My time the frantic- heroiſm of a few women brought on a general 2 
cuſtom; the Bramins ſarictified it by religion, and thereby eſta- 
bliſhed it on a foundation that ſeveral ag years have not 
been able to deſtroy. 
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As the Bramins receive conſiderable emoluments from the Women fli« 


burning of widows, being intitled to all the finery i in which they mul-ted by ; 


are adorned before they aſcend. the funeral pile, they take care to fees, 9 

interweave into their education an idea, of 1 its neceſſity, and from | 

their earlieſt youth inſtruct them to conſider this cataſtrophe as. 

| the moſt pleaſing to Brama, and the moſt beneficial to themſelves 

and their children. When they become wives, the ſame unwearied 

i efforts are continued to confirm their minds in tle principles ſo 
early inculcated ; all the enthuſiaſm of religion, and all the ar- 

dour ariſing in the human mind from glory, are kindled up into 

a blaze; all the abhorrence ſtarting up againſt degradation,; ſhame. 

and infamy are likewiſe conjured up to exert themſclyes. The wo- 

man is told, from the. Shaſter, their fountain of infallible truths. | 

that ſhe N burns with. the body: of her huſband thall;enjoy. life. 

* According to the Biamins' ese are aten beben 4 e Is; above the / 

earth, for the reception of the ſpirits of the bleſſed, and ſeven below it, far the reception of 

thoſe who are erer J to be: my * N oy py be. 1. the ee 


| degree'of pur fication, N | 
as bo * . 1 .  eterpall 
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0 — 4 P. Eternal WH nim in Heibetrf chat the children ende of a mo- 
LL ther thus voluntarily ſacrificed; acquire thereby an additional luſtre, 


are courted' in marriage by the moſt honoutable öf their caſt, and 
even ſometimes advanced to a caſt ſuperior to that in Wich they 
were born; that ſhe who daſtardly declines to aſcehd rhe funeral 


pile, is degraded from her caft,/thrown out of all ſociety, and by 
every one 'contemned and defpiſed; her children too, degraded 


and buffeted, feel the effects of her ctime, and become with her- 


ſelf the deteſtation even of the” loweſt and moſt deſpicable of 
mankind. N 


a 14 8 
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In OED light we view this cuſtom,” or from whatever 
ſource we derive its origin, it is certainly one of the moſt extra- 
ordinary that we are preſented with in hiſtory ; ſeveral authors; 


and among them Mon. Voltaire, have mentioned it as the higheſt | 
effort of fortitude and reſolution, that a woman, in the bloom of 


youth and beauty, ſhould. not only voluntarily -relinquiſh life, 


but calmly and intrepidly kindle, and afterwards aſcend the pile 


whoſe flames are to devour her. Of this calmneſs and intrepi- 
dity there may, perhaps, be, or rather there appears to be, ſome 


inſtances : but even theſe are not ſo numerous as we are taught 


to believe; for a variety of authors tell us, and indeed their teſti- 
mony is. moſt conſonant to human nature, that the greater- part, 


if not all, of the victims who devote themſelves in this manner, 
are previoully rendered inſenſible by opium and other ſoporific 
drugs. ' Beſides, when we attentively conſider an action ſo repug- 


nant to ſelf-preſervation,. the ſtrongeſt of all human principles, 


we ſhall find, that though the victims really offer themſelves, yet 


. the ſacrifice is not altogether voluntary; it is an a@ to which the 


mind | is s forced 0 o give conſent, "7 hopes of the higheſt rewards, 


and 
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and fears of the moſt . dreadful puniſhments; and to conſtitute a C 
de Sogn act, 11 is an the tat muſt not be influent, wh 1 o-a* ooaead 
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Tr may, perhaps, 3. alleged here, that no motives Whitover 
are ſufficient to influence the human mind to relinquiſh life, and 
far leſs to meet death when armed with ſuch ten-fold terrors ; put 


o 
T 


| this is not really the caſe; there are two motives of a nature ſo 


powerful, that either of them have frequently enabled both men 


and women to undervalue life, and ſet death and all his terrors 


at defiance. The firſt of theſe is Religion ; ; almoſt every religion 
has been perſecuted, and that perſecution has conſtantly been pro- 


duckive of martyrs, Who, influenced by the glorious rewards 


which they fancied annexed to their ſufferings, and terrified by 
the puniſhments they ſhould incyr by declining to ſuffer, have 
behaved in death with a courage and magnanimity equal, if not 


ſuperior, to the Hindoo women. The ſecond is the deluſive £ 


phantom Honour, whoſe empty name drags the ſoldier to the field 


of blood, prompts him to ſcale the offenſive wall, and meet the 


death planted there in ten thouſand terrible ſhapes; where, if he 
periſhes, the honour he ſought after will not enter with him into, 
nor reward him, in the other world. Theſe motives which, 
when acting ſingly, are each of them ſo powerful, both com- 
bine together to lead the Hindoo women to the funeral pile; 
and what gives them an additional force is, the education 
of the women, who are from their infancy trained up to 
conſider this world as their place of puniſhment, their bodies as 
their.priſons, and the final releaſe from both as the undoubted 
commencement of the moſt certain and perfect happineſs, Leſs 
tenacious, therefore, of life than people educated and inſtructed 
an different and more doubtful principles, ey ſubmit, though 

| not 
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0 HA. not altogether: i in voluntary manner, yet — leſs reludubse 
A dan is natural with us, to this ſacrifice, which they: conſider not 
e only as releaſing them from all farther tranſmigrations, but as 
joining them for ever to the happy ſpirits of their N buſ- 
bands, in a ſtate of the moſt perfect purification. . 


| . WIC 41 
I ſtances of Bor this 779 5 of . has not been. altogether . 
. . ren to women 3 ſeveral Indian philoſophers, through an exceſs of fana- 


ticiſm, or chagrined | with the ills and accidents of life, bave flung 

| themſelves into the devouring flames, and there expired in ſeem- 
ing tranquillity.. The lateſt inflance, perhaps, of this was Calanus, 
who followed Alexander i in, his expedition. to India; he had lived 
free from pain and fickneſs to the age of eighty-three, when being 
ſeized with a violent cholic, and perhaps loaded with the infir- 
mities of age, he took the reſolution of freeing himſelf from the 
whole by the funeral pile a reſolution which he executed in ſpite 
of all the remonſtrances of his royal maſter and other friends, 

| We would naturally ſuppoſe that a nation in which both men and 
women were ſo regardleſs of life ſhould be brave and warlike, yet 
the contrary has always, been the caſe, they have yielded an z eaſy | 

x Op almoſt to every invader. is 
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Bor to return to the women. ti ſpite of the care I; the Bra. 
mins, in ſpite of all the glorious rewards offered ta thoſe who 
burn, and indignant puniſhments threatened againſt thoſe who 

do not, nature will often revolt at death, and prefer even a life of 
| ignominy to an exit attended with all the flattering ideas of ho- 
nour and felicity. We are encouraged to aſſert this, becauſe a 
- gentleman, who has been preſent At many of theſe executions, 
| e that in ſome: of the victims he has obſerved A dread 
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fatal reſotoifion. But coo late; for Viltnu is waiting for the Ip — 


tit, and muſt not de Sfppetared : when the woman, therefore, 


Laut tourage, he is forted to aſcend the Pile, and 4s afterward 


held down by long poles till the flames reach and deſtroy her; 
mean while her ſcreams and cries are drowhed by the noiſe of 


1 Wr. 


ee Miltirude. 


, : 


80 ur 'ftotians ka of late PIRY 41 th * of 22S 
ing no longer exiſts in India; this, however, i 1s a miſtake; there 


are two recent inſtances of it tranſmitted by Europeans, whd were 
haelt of the tranſactions they related. Of one of cheſe, as being 


che mot elrcu miſtantial, we mall give our readers an abſtract. 


On the xt of February, 1742, died Rham Chund, pundit of the 


| Maharattor tribe; tits widow, aged ſeventeen or eighteen years, as 


withefſes preſent, her reſolution to burn. As the family was of 
great importatice, all ker relations and friends left no arguments 
utattempted to &ffuade ber from her purpoſe. The ftate of her 
mfant children, and the terrors and pains of the death the afpired 


after, were painted to het in the Rong and mok lively colours; 


but the was deaf to all, Her children, indeed, ſhe ſeemed to 185 with 


ſome regret; but when the terrors of burning were mentioned to 


ber, with a countenance calm and reſolved, ſhe put one of her 
| fingers into the fire, and held it. there a conſiderable time; then, 
- with one of her hands, the put fire into the palm of the otherz 
ſprinkled incenſe upon it, and fumigated the attending Bramins. 


Being given to. underſtand, that the ſhould not obtain permiſſion t to 


| burn, ſhe fell immediately into the moſt deep afliction; but ſoon 
n 5 ; recol - 


foul möſie, and the ll more oily Hows K acclamations of the 


won as he expired, immediately declared to the Bramins, and | 
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i recollecting herſelf, anſwered, that death would. ill: be in her 
5 — Power; and that if ſhe were not allowed to make her exit; accord» 
f ing to the principles of her caſt, ſhe would ſtarve herſelf, Finding 
her thus 2 her friends were, at Ws Me to conſent to 
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EAALI on the following morning, the body of the deceaſed. was 

carried down to the water-ſide; the widow followed about. ten 

o'clock, accompanied by three -principal Bramins, her children, 
relations, and a numerous crowd of ſpeQtators. As the order for 

her burning did not arrive. till after one o' clock, the interval was 

employed i in praying with the Bramins, and waſhing i in the Gan- 

D ges: as ſoon as it arrived, ſhe retired, and. ſtaid about half an 

hour. in the midſt of her female relations; ; the then diveſted herſelf 

of her bracelets, and other ornaments; and having tied them in a 


kind of apron, which hung before her, was conducted by the fe- 
males to a corner of the pile. On the pile was, an arched arbour, 
formed of dry ſticks, boughs, and leaves; and open only-at one. 
end to admit her entrance. In this was depoſited the body of the 
deceaſed ; his head at the end, oppoſite to the opening. At that 
corner of the pile, to which ſhe had been conducted, a; Bramin 
had made a ſmall fire, round which ſhe. and three Bramins fat for 
a, few minutes; one of them chen put into, her hand a leaf of 
the bale. tree; the wood of which a part. of the funeral pile i is al- 
| ways conſtructed: the threw the leaf i into the fire, and one of the: 
1 bothers gave her a ſecond leaf, which me held over the flame, 
| | whilſt he, three times, dropped 32. ghee on it, which melted and. 
fell into the fire : whilſt theſe things were doing, a third. Bramin, 
read to her ſome portions of the Aughtorrah Beid, and aſked her. 
ſome queſtions, which the anſwered with a mer: and i 7 75 coun, 


 tenance ;: 
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three. times round — he ag the Braniins ſpon un Wit ; When 2 
ſhe came the third time to the ſmall fire, ſhe ſtopped, took her 
rings off her toes and fingers, and put them to her other orna- 

ments; then taking a ſolemn and majeſtic leave of her children, 

parents, and relations, one of the Bramins dipped a large wick of 

cotton in ſome ghee, and giving it lighted into her hand, led her 

do the open fide of the arbour, where all the Bramins fell at 
her feet; ſhe bleſſed them, and they retired weeping. She 

| then aſcended the pile, and entered the arbour, making a pro- 
found reverence at the feet of the deceaſed, and then advancing, | = 
ſeated herſelf by his head. In filent meditation, ſhe looked on | | 
his face for the ſpace of a minute; then ſet fire to the arbour in . | || 
three places; but ſoon obſerving that ſhe had kiudled it to the le- | 
ward, and that the wind blew the flames from her, ſhe aroſe, ſet | 
fire to the windward, . and placidly reſumed her ſtation; ſitting | 
there with a dignity and compoſure, which no words can convey 
any idea of. The pile being of combuſtible matter, the ſupporters 

of the roof were ſoon conſumed, . and the whole tumbled in upon 

her, putting an end: at once to her courage and her life. 


2 WM 


Tux other account, of a woman who nad herſelf, . | 
pened within theſe very few years, and differs from this, only 
in a few particulars: in this we are not told how the victim 
diſpoſed of her jewels; ; in it, they were given to the Bra- 
mins: this woman kindled herſelf the fire that was to devour 
her; the other had it kindled by her children: this ſat by her 
deceaſed huſband; the other ſtretched herſelf by his ſide. But 
theſe, and ſome others, are immaterial differences, and may per- 

| bare be li by the cuſtoms of different diſtricts, *' 
n Fo 


egg 
Nr 


the rela- 
tions of the 
deceaſed huſ- 
dands. 


and example, however, cannot prevail on the Aſiaties to couſider their: 


THE A 1ST T 


. ſcenes of hortor, we-naturally tuen-with-abharrences: 
and/we are happy to ſay, that though: the -praQtice is not ahogethgr: 
aboliſhed, by, the.authonity-aird example of the: Europeans it is gra- 


the governor; who-grants.it as ſeldom as poſlible : European authority 


women im à mere liberal point of view; to treat chem as compa- 
nions and equal, or to releaſe them from theſe priſons where they 
are conſinad ſar like. When ſuch, therefore, is- the penerad treat- 


ment of tha-ſex, enen while in all the blom of yeuth and beauty. 
we are not to expect that ſueb widows ae do not burn with their 
huſbands, are to experience mucly good treatment —whben their ; 


youth, when.their-beauty, is no more; when they have failed in 
2 point of duty, and of gratitude, teckoned ſo neceſfary; and have 
nothing, conſequently; left to pfead their cauſe but humanity, a 
paſſion ſcarcely alive among the people we are treating of, and 
whoſe feeble exertions, in many places of Afia-and Africa, cannot 
reſcue eyen the widow of a friend; or a brother; from being conſi- 
dered 28 the property of the relations of her deceaſed conan aun 
fold or condemned-to labour far their profit. e EF 


\ 


WI pows are not, * On in all 1 of Afia . in this 


Indi ignant manner. In China, i if they have had children, they. be- 


come abſolute miſtreſſes. of themſelves, and, their relations have no 


power to compel them to continue widows, . or to give them to an- 


other hufband. It is not, however, reputable for a widow who 
Bas children, to enter into a ſeeond marriage, without great neceſ⸗ 


fity, eſpecially if the is a, woman of diftinQtion ; ;. im which caſo, 


although ſhe has been = Py, a, few rd. or barely can- 
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dually falling into diſuſe, and cannot be exęruted without the leave,of: | 
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—: er. 
ber days in widowhood; and thereby tu teſtify to the world tbe 
eſteem and vencration: ſhe had ſor her: huſband or lover. In the 

middle ſtations of hife, the relations- of ſome deceaſed hufbauds, 
- eager to reimburſe the family in the ſum weh the wife originally | 
coſt at, oblige: her to marry, or rather ſell her to another huſband; 

if ſhe has no inalc iſſue; and it frequently happens, that the fu- 
ture huſband is fixed upon, and the meney paid for her, before 

ſhe: is acquainted with the tranfa@ion,,” From: this oppreffion' ſhe 

has only tv methods of delivering Herſ@f; her refations may re- 

imburſe thoſe of the deceaſed huſband, and claim her exemption; 

or ſhe may become a Bonzeſſe; a ſtate, however, not very honour- 

able, when 'embracedin- am involimary manner: By the law rf 
China, a widaw: cannot be ſald to another huſband till the time of „ 
her mourning for the firſt expires;- ſo eager; however, are the 

frienda often to diſpoſe. of her, that they pay no regard to this 

law; but, on complaint being made to a mandarin, he is obliged” 

to do her juſtiae. As ſhe is commonly: unwilling to be bartered 

for in this manner, without her conſene or knowledge, as foon as 

the bargain is ſtruck, a covered chair; with a eonſiderable number 

of luſty fellow, is: broughs to her heuſe; ſne is forcibly put into 


it, and 3 the houſe e vrho takes care 
to ſeeure her. 


ö 


1 among the ng America, a in Afriea and in pyropean 
Aſia, widows are treated in this infamous manner, and their condi- N how 
tion thereby rendered the moſt deplorable; in Europe the caſe is ſo 
widely different, that widowhood, when tolerable circumflances are 
- annexed to it, is, of all other female ſtates, the-moſt eligible; being 
free from chat eee which cheiſex are ſubject 
| while 
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C WAP. while virgins, and while wives. In no part of Europe is this more 
— exemplified than at Parma, and fome other places of Italy; where 
a widow is the only female who is free either to chuſe a huſband, | 
odr aſſume che government of any of her actions; while, ſhould a 
Virgin pretend to chuſe for herſelf, it would be reckoned the moſt 
profligate licentiouſneſs ; ſhould ſhe govern her actions or opi- 
nions, ſhe would be conſidered as the moſt pert, and perhaps the 
moſt abandoned of her ſex. At Turin, the order of St. Maurice 
are reſtricted from marrying widows ; . and yet at Turin the con- 


dition of a widow is, in point of ory er hp preferable 1 to. | 
that of a maid. $1 


As we ſhall have occaſion in the next chapter to treat more fully 
of the rights and privileges of widows in England, we ſhall not 
at preſent enter on that ſubject. Our ancient laws, and thoſe of a : 
great part of Europe, ordained, that a widow ſhould loſe her dower, 
if ſhe married again, or ſuffered her chaſtity to be corrupted; and 

mate laws of Pruſſia retain this ordinance to the preſent time. They 
/ x likewiſe ordain, that a widow ſhall not marry again within nine 
months. after the death of her huſband; and that if a widow, 
while ſhe is with child to a deceaſed huſband, marry another, ſhe 
ſhall. be put into the houſe. of correction; and the huſband, if he 
knew her condition,” put to work at the wheel-barrow for one. year. 
Beſides making a widow loſe her dower, when ſhe enters into # 
ſecond marriage, the Pruſſians have another regulation concerning 
them, highly deſcriptive of the humanity and wiſdom of their le- 
giflator. When a widower and a widow intend to marry, one or 
both of which having children, as it too frequently happens thaꝛt 
ſuch children are either deſpiſed or neglected, in conſequence of the 
new conneQtions formed, and oy of the new n raiſed | 


up, | 


5 
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up, the laws of Pruſſia provide for their education and 
fortune, / according to the rank and circumſtances of the ba- 


rents; and will not ſuffer either man or woman to enter into a 
ſecorid marriage, without .previouſly ſettling with the children of 
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the firſt, and producing a certificate that they have Gods - front 


che judge of the diſtrict where they reſide. 


WI have already related, chat widows i in ſome parts of the 
world are obliged to diftinguiſh themſelves by certain marks from. 
the reſt of their ſex, that they may not have a power of impoſing 
themſelves on. the men as virgins. The laws of Pruffia carry this 


| idea till farther ; they reckon that the man who marries a widow, 


Believing her to be a virgin, is ſo egregiouſly cheated, that they 
retort the evil on the aggreſſor, and render the marriage null and 
of no effect. We cannot pretend to deſcribe particularly the ideas 


that the Pruſſians entertain of widows: they are certainly, how- 
ever, much leſs exalted than thoſe they entertain of virgins; as in- 


their code of laws we meet with this remarkable ſentiment: © The 
« huſband may preſent to his bride the morgengabe, or gift, om 
the morning after marriage, even though he ſhould have married 
« a widow.” But though widows ſeem by them much leſs eſteemed 


than virgins, they are not without ſeveral privileges. In ſome 


provinces, if there is no marriage ſettlement, and the huſband 
dies inteſtate, they ſucceed to the half of all that was the joint pro- 
perty of both; but a privilege ſtill more extraordinary, and neither 
reconcilable to nature, nor to ſound policy, is, the allowing in ſome: 


eaſes to a widow, eleven; months after the death of her huſband, 
to bring forth the child that was begot by him ; which, according: 


to the Pruſhan law, ſhall be legitimate, provided it appear more 


firong and* vigorous than a child of nine months, and provided no 


thing can be ee againſt the woman. 
I 


Pruſſian W i- 
dows, ſome 
laws concern 


ing chem. 
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Is almoſt all the other n Europe, the laws and cuſ- 
toms, which regard widows, are little different from thoſe con- 
cerning virgins, only in this circumſtance, that they every where 
allow the widow to be miſtreſs of berſelf; while the maid and the 
wife are controuled by a parent or a huſband: They generally 
alſo ſecure to the widow a maintenance from the eſtates and effeQs 


of her deceaſed huſband, and frequently devolve upon her the im- 
portant truſt of bringing up her children, and ſuffer her to reap ſome 


advantages from their board and education; but ſuch advantages 


are, for the moſt part, in the power of the father, who, by his 


will, may leave them to his wite, or to any other guardian he ſhall 


think proper to appoint ; for the laws of Europe do not conſider 
the mother as the natural guardian of her own children, nor en- 


dow her with any authoritative POWer Over them”, % pry 3 
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N proportion as eee Sa“ 
the intereſts and advantages of the fair ſex not only advance alſo, — 
ber become more firmly and permanently eftabliſhed; the intereſts, women = — 
however, and good treatment of the ſex do not altogether depend on Iris mor 
the advancement of politeneſs and elegance, for it ſometimes hap- $12 other 
pens, that a people rather leſs advanced in theſe articles than their 
neighbours, make up the loſſes thereby ariſing to their women, 
by good-hature” and humanity. ' The French and Italians are 
before the inhabitants of Britain in politerieſs,” they are ſu- 
perior to chem in elegance, yet the condition of their women, 
upon the whole; is not preferable. Such privileges and immunities 
as the French and Italian women derive from the influence of 
poli teneſs, the Britiſh derive from the laws of their country. 
Flowing in this channel, though they are perhaps accompanied 
with leſs ſoftneſs and indulgence, they* have the advantage of 
being flabliſhed om 4 firmer foundation; and being dictated by 
equity and humanity, are leſs liable to be altered and infringed, 


than if they depended on the Werd and Epi n influences 
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| THE WIS TORY 
os Bronx we proceed to a particular detail of thoſe laws which 
—— regard the perſons and properties of the women of this country, 
it may not be improper, to tay that, taken colleQtively, and 
compared with the - countries, thi 
ſeem ſo much a that „een imagining that 4 
fame ſpirit which for many cenjuries has inſtigated: the Engliſh: 
. be liberal ef their. blaad; and: of their tresſure, im ſuppott 
of thoſe. wenker nations... who were oppreſſed hy: dein more 
powerful neighbours,” has alta didtatecd the lawa Which regard 
that ſex who are almoſt every where enflaved. or oppreſſed by 
the other. R ig true the laws of ſeveral-countries are in ſortie: 
particulars, more fayourable ta: the ſex. than gurs,  Fhaſe of Fre- 
Ferie king; of Pruſfia, which, regard the matrimonial. .compag, 
| ſhaw a, greater indulgence. ta the women, and; veſt in them powers. | 
more exteglive than thaſe ef Eugland. Thoſe. of France and: 
© Inaly, as wall a8 the cuſtoms. which, regard Weir perſonal liberty, 
| em. mere indulgent 3. and thoſe of Spain, which, regard / their 
rank, and ſettle the deferenes to be paid. to (them greatly exceed. 
any thing. experienced, in this country; But theſe; favours and in- 
_ dulgences. xcionly: partial, they only mark partieular parts of their 
code off female mend not aue ne jalluence 
aver: the: whoſe. mot tab DE ow ails: 55 un <0 2115 144 9112 81. 
„tano lied to emal 203 mort 5751 4130910; © 
| Privitepes of IN con ſidering the advantages and A inthe cond) 
n of our women, We ſhall begin with the higher ranks. of life. 
In Francg, the Sique lam does not allow. a. female to Inherit the 
crown;;. but in England a woman may be the firſt perſonage in che 
kingdom may ſucceed to the grown in her own right, and in that 
| eaſe, not bound by any of the laws that regard women, the. ** 
— enjoy the lame ** and 1 as a king. Such a queen, if 
1 : | | I "the 
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me marries,” retains che ſame power, iſſues thai auth and 
tranſacts the buſineſs of the ſtate it her own name, and continues 
fllt the ſdvereigu, While her huſband 3s only a ſubject. But when 
4 kiüg ſucceeds in his own right to the crown, and marries, his 


queen is then only 4 ſubject, and her rights and privileges not 
near ſo extenſive; ſhe is exempted, however, from the general 


laws which exclude married women from having any property in 


their own right ; the is allowed a court, and officers diftin@ from 


thoſe of the king her huſbind; and the may foe any perſon at 
law, without joining her huſband in the ſult. It is high treaſon 
to, endeavour to, compaſs her death, and to violate her chaſtity is 
Puniſhable in a much ſeverer manner than the puniſhment for 

committing adultery with any other woman. She may purchaſe 
lands, ſhe may ſell and convey | them to another perſon, without the 
ö interference of her huſband. She may have a ſeparate property 
in goods and in lands, and may diſpoſe of theſe by will, as if the 
were a fingle woman. | She 1 18 not liable to pay any toll, and can- 
not be fined in any court of law. In all other reſpects the i is only 

conſidered as a ſubject, aud on the commiſſion of any crime may 


be tried and puniſhed by the peers of the realm. A queen 


dowager has privileges different from all other women of what- 
ever rank; ſhe remains ſtill entitled to almoſt every right ſhe en- 
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joyed during the life of her huſband, and even if ſhe marries a 


ſubject, does not loſe her rank or title 3. but as a marriage of this 
Kind is conſidered a8 derogatory to her dignity, no man is allowed 
o N her, wien a licence a the reigning king. 


Pr 


mer 1 ir ather females « of the, 4nd family hog, 2100 pecu- 


. hazly diſtinguiſhed and protected by the law. To violate the 
chaſtity of the conſort of the prince of Wales, or of the eldeſt daugh- 


Sia, ter 


Privileges of 
other females 
of the royal 
family, | 
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egg. ter of . halo are onion, is deemed 


— high- treaſon, and puniſhable- accordingly... In- former times, che 
king had a power of levying an aid upon his ſubjects, to enable 


heat” a of 


other women. A peereſs, when guilty of any criine, cannot be tried 


him to defray the expence of marrying and giving a portion to his 
eldeſt daughter; but this power, which was frequently ſtretched 
into the moſt, exorbitant oppreſſion. declined with the feudal 
ſyſtem, and has long ſince happily expired. As for the younger 
ſons and daughters of the king, they are hardly otherwiſe diſtin- 
guiſhed by the laws from other ſubjecta, than by n the prece- 
e public ceremoniee. 


BrstpEs the privileges annex ed to the females of the royal family, 
there are ſome alſo enjoyed by peereſſes, which are not common to 


but by a jury of the houſe of peers; and if convicted of any crime 


within the benefit of clergy, may plead, and is entitled to an ex- 
emption from the puniſhment of burning on the hand, A puniſh- 
ment commonly inflicted upon people of all inferior ranks for 
ſuch kind of offences. A woman, who is noble in her own right, 
cannot loſe her nobility by marrying the meaneſt plebeian but ſhe 
can neither communicate her nobility | to her huſband, nor to her 
| own children had by him: ſhe who is only ennobled by mar- 


rying a peer, loſes that nobility if ſhe afterward" marry a com- 


- moner, the law judging it expedient that marriage ſhould have a 


power of degrading as well as of elevating her. She who firſt 


| marries a duke, or other peer of a ſuperior order, and afterwards a 


ſimple baron, is ſtill allowed to retain her firſt title, and the Privi= 


leges annexed to it; for the law conſiders all peers as equals. | In 


e ſcale of female rank and importance; there is a kind of inter- 


13 W d ſpace between the peereſt and the en filled up by 


che | 


% 
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we wives of biſhops, judges, and baroneta.;, all of which, which, though 
they ſhare in the ſplendor and opulence of their huſbands,. have 
no title in conſequence of the rank which theſe huſbands enjoy: 
by the courteſy indeed of this country, the wives of baronets are 
called ladies, a title ſuperior to that of their huſbands, but at the 
fame time a title to which they have no legal right, being in all 
judicial writs and proceedings only denominated Dame ſuch-a- 
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one, according to the name of their huſbands. In Scotland the 


courteſy of the country is carried ſtill much farther; every wo- 
man who is proprietor of any land in her own. right, or is the 
wife of a man who is proprietor, of an eſtate, great or little, is 

called Lady ſuch-a-thing, according to the name of that eſtate; fo 
that a woman is ſometimes accoſted with the pompous title of 


lady, who may alm oſt cover he! whole of hey territorial {pm | 
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elevated ranks of female life; but beſides theſe, they are alſo en- 
titled to all the other privileges and rights which the laws of this 
country have conferred upon women in general, bed YEW we 
hall now more ee conſider; DEF EVE fo to SHA AS 
As women are, in poliſhed n weak 56 A of elf. 
eee the laws of this country have ſupplied this defect, and 
formed à kind of barrier around them, by rendering their perſons 


fo ſacred and inviolable, that even death is, in ſeveral caſes, the 


- eonſequence of taking improper advantages of that weakneſs. By 
our laws, no man is allowed to take a woman of any'rank or 
condition, aud oblige her to marry him, under pain of impriſon- 
ment for two years, and a fine at the pleaſure of the king, But 


Privileges of 
Women in 


general. 
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S nne 
— he ſhould obtain her conſent after the forcble-abduQion, ſubjectẽ 

himſelf to a ſtill greater penalty, he is guilty of ſelony without 
benefit of elergy; and there is hardly any criminal ee 
purſues to death \ with more ſteady and unrelenting ſeverity. .W 


Men are, on account of their weakneſs, and the 9 
the modeſty of their ſex,” excuſed from Terving all kinds of public 


offices; and ſuch as are under twelve years of age, which is the 
time fixed by the law for being marriageable, if foreed into a mar- 
riage, or eden ſeduced to conſent to it, may afterwards refuſe to 


the husband the rights of n and have the — 
ne een eee e ee: 
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mn no Inſtance has the law Shanks elf a more ce frennopllyy than. in 
guarding women from rape and violence offered to their chaſtity. 
Their ſecurity in theſe reſpects has, in every well regulated ſtate, been 
conſidered as an object of the utmoſt importance, not only as guaran- 
teeing to themſelves that liberty of refuſal, which throughout the 
whole extent of nature ſeems the right of females, but alſo, as afford- 
ing to the public all the ſecurity which. the law can. give, for the 
chaſtity of their wives, and the legitimacy of theic children. We 
have already mentioned the puniſhments inflicted on che perpe- 
trators of rapes in ſeveral periods and countries. In Britain theſe 
| puniſhments have varied with the manners of the times, and the 
genius of the legiſlators. /In the time of the Anglo-Saxons, he who 
committed a rape ſuffered death. William the Conqueror altered 
that puniſhment to the loſs of eyes and emaſculation, which diſ- 
abled the offender from being again | guilty of the like crime. 
_ -Henry'the Third, confidering theſe puniſhments as too ſevere, and 
OT" that a power 2 extenſive NT in the hands of all forts of 


women, 
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women, was often abend Wend ünchöben of aefeiatrient and « defire nA p. 
of revenge upon thoſe who had either flighted or otherwiſe ill... 
treated chem, ordained, that à rape, when not proſecuted within 
orty days, Thould only be conſidered as a ſimple treſpaſs, and 
poniſhed by two years impriſonment and a fine, at the pleaſure 
of the crown; and even when it was proſecuted within the forty 
_ Gays, the king reſerved entirely to himſelf the power of puniſhing 
the offender. Having made trial of this method; and finding 
that it was fur from' ſufficient to guard the fair ſex from violence 
and inſult, he at laſt made the commiſſion of a rape felony ; 
Ending even this defence too weak, he, ſome time after, was U 
obliged to make it felony without benefit of clergy. And fo 
careful has the law been to ſecure all women of whatever cha- 
rafter or condition, that even the moſt common proſtitutes have 
in this cafe the fame powers and privileges as-other women. 
120 99 bt Bib | 
=" {alla biber 5 whether civil or criminal, parties eanbot 
be witnelfes for themſelves; a woman, however, whois raviſhed, may” 
give evidence upon her oath, and is in law not only conſidered as a 
J conipetent witnels, but may by her ſole reſtimony prove the fact, and 
deprive the aggreſſor of his life. In ſome meafure to counteraQt the 
| exorbitance of this power, and ſecure the lives of the men from being 
 facrificel to pique and reſentment, the credibility. of her teſtimony 
is left entirely in the breaſt of the jury, to be judged of from the 
tenour of her conduct, and the circumſtanees that occur in the 
trial. Thie power of being a witneſs in her own. cauſe, in caſes 
of . is. not confined to ſuch women only as are allowed by 
de law to be competent witneſſes in other caſes, it is extended 
even to, infants, and ſhe who is under twelve years of age may 
hs: a competent witneſs againft a. man. who has abuſed her, pro- 
| 3 „ wdedi- 
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ei, -vided the has attalned a ſufficient degree of underflanding"to 
— know the natufe of an oath: hoe does the privilege of the ſex in 

dis particular inſtance ſtop even here, it is extended to a length 
unknown in moſt other caſes ; if a man has been tried and con- 
demned for a rape, and is afterwards pardoned, the woman may, 
by an appeal, have him tried again for the ſame offence. A married 

. woman may ſue her /raviſher in any criminal court, without the 
conſent or approbation of her husband; and, to ſum up alls a 
ae may evan, * a man who attempts to raviſh ** 1 105 


3 Sucn extenſiry Rs on veſted. in a Sx fo nach guided by 
the impulſes of paſſion, and. ſo ſuſceptible of the ſtrongeſt and . 
moſt implacable reſentment, has by many been conſidered as a 
violent ſtretch of legal authority, whereby t the balance of juſtice, 
which ought 1 in all caſes to be equal, is evidently, made to pre- 
ponderate in favour of the one ſex, in prejudice to the other : 
But, on the other hand, when we conſider the weakneſs; of that 
ſex, the violence of ours, and the neceſſity which humanity and 
che rules of ſociety lay us under of defending them; when to theſe 
we add, the impoſſibility, in this caſe, of framing a law which 
ſhall anſwer the intention of the legiſlator, and lay neither of the 
ſexes under any diſadvantage; and that much greater evils would 
n : ariſe to ſociety, were women ſubject to the aſſaults. of every; rude 
invader, than from the powers with which, they are inveſted, 
woe cannot, help thinking, that this law, as it lande at preſent, 
| is, „berate the beſt that the Ws, of the caſe will Mein bs 
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Power 83 \Bawpns, theſe powers N are - 0 in „ the — 5 be 
Sas = 55 and defence of her chaſtity, when ſhe. bas. ſuffered 


, | tard children, bole to be ſeduced from this «HE: by, fraud, or by the ; imbe- 
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cility of human bature, che lay confers upon her atecher power, fe. 
that of aſterraining, by her ouch before a juſtice of te peace, the. 
father of her child. In all other matters of litigation, whether 
civil or criminal, the perſon accuſed has liberty to bring ar ex 
culpatory: proof; but here, as the nature of the exime is ſuppoſed 
ta admit of no; eviderice; aud uc the man ig ſuppoſed to have 
Rronger motives to wiſh for exculpatioiv than the woman can have 
to give her child to a wrong father, no exculpatory ptoof is ad- 
mitted; but ſuch as renders the commiſſion of the crime impoſſible. 
In Scotland the reverſe of this is the caſe; chere, the legiſlator 
conſideting it as an extravagant power for a Woman to be able 
to oblige. whoever ſhe pleaſes to father her child, and confiding in 
the religious veracity of the man, has veſted in him the power of 
- exeulpating himſelf ; an unmarried woman who, is with child, is 
obliged to.diſcoyer to the miniſter and elders of -the-pariſh, wh 
is the father; they ſummon him before them, and if he denies it, 
he may exculpate himſelf by oath ; this oath, . of the moſt tre- 
mendous nature, in which he invokes all the curſes of heaven 8 
light. on His devoted head if he fears falſely, 1 1s adminiſtered i 
to him by the minifitr, in preſence of the whole congregation ; ? 
and is fo replete with terror, that it is ſuppoſed very few men 
have had the temerlty to venture on it, who were not innocent. 
The church alfo affumes à power in” Scotland of taking every 
woman of whatever ratłk or condition fabmit to eertain petiance, 
aud declare the father of her baſtard child, othetwiſe they deny 
her the ſuerament; and if ſhe cominues "6bilitate; at laſt excom- 
mutiicate her. In England, the churclr ſeldom interferes wirkt 
the matter j nor hate the church-wardens any le 7 Helitto carry 
| any woman before à juſtite who is pregnant of a baſtard child, 
unleſs ſhe is algo Ml A 60 the pariſh; and even 
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Power of Wo- 


men to com- 
pell the per- 
formance of a 
| promiſe of 
marriage. 


| for the ſex to. diſcover the real layer from the impoſtor; that they 
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then, they cannot compel her to, go, befare a juſtice, nar en he 
ſummon her befbre him, till at leaſt one month after her deli- 
very. We have juſt now ſeen, that the only puniſhment which 


the, laws of Scotland allow of being inflicted on a woman 


for having a baſtard child, is to make her do penance in 
the church. In England the church exacts no penanee, but a 
juſtice: of the peace may: oblige. her, if in proper cireumſtances, 
to defray, ſome part of the maintenance of her child; aud 
on refuſal may commit her to the houſe of correction. Such are 
the laws which regard women who are ſettled in a place, and 
who, though they have fallen victims to ſeduction, or their own” 
frailty, are not become abſolutely abandoned; but a vagrant wo- 


man, when delivered of a baſtard child in any pariſh where ſhe 


is begging, may, by the order of a juſtice, de eommitted to the 
houſe of e and e an drama e 
ſion» ol 50 2 


"As licentiouſneſs of manners, ficklenels of temper, or FI | frau- 
dulent i intention of debauching a woman under Ppretence ( of mar- 
riage, frequently induce the more giddy or worthleſs part of our. 
ſex, to addreſs, ſwear, and make promiſes to a woman without 
any intention of marrying her; and as It 18 impoſſible in all caſes- 


may not. be altogether without redreſs when, ſo cheated, the law 
of England ordains, that when a man courts a woman, promiſes 
to marry her, and afterwards - marries another, ſhe may, by an 


action at law, recover ſuch damages, as a jury ſhall think adequate 


to the loſs ſhe bas ſuſtained. In Scotland, it is ſaid, ſhe may re- 
cover one half of the fortune he receives with his wife. On the 


other hand, as it ſometinies happens, that artful women draw on 
thy gore fond and filly part of. 10 ſex, to make them valuable 
; preſents 
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| preſeit uhider pretenes of imarriige; and hetwitds lab u 16 or e WAP. 
refuſe to marry them, a man wh6 has been ſo bubbled” may ſue — 


the woman to return the preſents he made her, becauſe they were 
preſumed to have been conditionally given, and me has failed in 
—— ber part 6 wür conidition.” IhWw 410 lo 199121167 417% 

LUG 4 AE 13 $111,189 Iten ent an 
Tuosx perlonal hege and the fler bela upon them 
which we have here enumerated, ate chiefly ſuch as regard un- 
married women, we ſhall now proceed to relate fome of the more 
me advantages and Nur 1 cnt we — ehe have entered 

to the ſtate of Wedlock. 2 
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By the laws of this country, the moment à woman 
enters into the ſtate of matrimony, her political exiſtence 
is annihilated, or incorporated into that of her huſband ; but 
by this little mortifiestion ſhe is no loſer, and her appa- 
rent loſs of conſequence is abundantly compenſated by a long 


liſt of extenſive privileges and immunities, which, for the en- 


couragement of matrimony, were, perhaps, contrived to give mar- 
ried women the advantage over thoſe that are ſingle. Of all che 
privileges which nature has conferred upon us, none are ſo pre- 
dious and ineſtimable as perſonal liberty. Men of all ranks and 
conditions, and women who are unmarried, or widows, may be 
deprived of this for debts contracted by themſelves, or by others 
for hom they have given ſecurity; but wives cannot be impri- 
ſoned for debt, nor deprived of their perſonal liberty for any thing 
but crimes ; and even ſuch of theſe as ſubject the offender only to 
a pecuniary puniſhment muſt be expiated by the huſband. No 
married woman is liable to pay any debt, even though contracted 
hm the ** or againſt the conſent, of her huſ- 
einen i aber band; 
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ner. 
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2 Ay bee contrafted, while, ſingle, devolve, the 


THE Her 
band i aud. what ia ſtilß more extragrdinary,. whatever.dchts (bg 
moment, of, her 
marriage; upan the huſband, who, like the ſcape-goat, is loaded 


by the-prigfk who performs; the ceremony with all the fins aud 


extravagances of his wife. It i a common opinion among the 
vulgar, that a general warning in the Gazette, or in a news-paper, 


will exempt a. man from, the payment of ſueh debts, as are con- 


tracted by his wife without. his knowledge, but this, opinion is 
without a good foundation; particular warvings, however, given 
in writings. have been held as good exemptions; but ſuch are of 
little advantage to a huſband, as his wife may always. find | 


people to give her credit, whom the huſband has not cautioned 
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80 bn A miſe eobobits niche ber huſband, he i is, 1 he 14 
of his couitry, obliged to provide her with food, drink, clothing, 
and all other neceſſaries ſuitable to her rank and his circum- 
ſtances, een although be received no fortune with her. If he 
leaves her, or forces her to leave him by ill uſage, he is alſo 
Hable to maintain her in the ſame manner; but if ſhe runs away 
from him, and he is willing chat ſhe ſbould abide in his houſe, he 
is not liable to give her any ſeparate maintenance,” nor ta pay any 
ef her debts, unleſs he take her again; in which caſe be muſt 
pay whatever ſhe con tracts, whether ſhe behave herſelf ill or 


well: When 2 huſband forces his wife to leave him by erye} 


uſogs, me man dine ſeparate wasser: but while g as. 
ve "_ Me WIE Oo r 8 of ber debt. 
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when in the hands of power, - the laws of this country bave taken ks 


Oy effecdual method of ſecuring the fafety of married wo- * 


When a huſband, from dialiciouſneſs of temper, or reſent= 
—— — chreatens, or Aually beate his wife, 
the may demand ſecurity for his future good bebaviout ; and on 
application to any juſtice of the peace, ſuch juſtice is obliged to 
make the huſband God ſuch ſecurity. Abd when à huſband, 


cauſcious of having uſed his wife ill, will not allow her 0 8 
out of his hquſe, or carries her away, or keeps her concealed, in 


order to prevent her endeavouring to find redreſs for the evilg 
that ſhe ſuffers, her friends may in that caie, by -applying to the 
court of King's Bench, obtain an order for the huſband to-pro- 
duce his wife before the ſaid court; and if ſhe there ſwears the 


peace againft hic, ſhe delivers herſelf from his juriſdiction, nad 


he cannot compel her to go to live with him, but the. court. will 
rant her an order. to live where ſhe pleaſes ; and ſhould he at- 
tempt to force her to do. otherwiſe, it would be a breach of the 
king's peace, by which he would * ee to the ion #97 
| nexed to ſuch breach. | | 


| - Warn a wife is beate a by any perſon, ET from 
managing ber family and affairs, the huſband is by law entitled 
to ſuch damages on that account from the offender as a jury 


ſhall think fit to give; but if an attack is made upon a man's 


wife in his preſence, the law conſiders. the attack as made upon 


himſelf, and gives him the ſame liberty of defending her. that, it 


allows i in defending hamſelf : nor does it ſtop at the attacks made 


on her perſon; if her property is in danger, he may, repel force 


by force, and the breach of the peace which happens on that. ac- 
count is only chargeable on the aggreſſor; but care muſt be taken 
24 | | that 
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Puniſhment 
of taking a 
wife from her 
huſband, 
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ant lech dekcher do not besser Sat is neceſſary for prev 
tion; for if it does, the defender becomes himſelf an aggreſſor. 
Among the Romans, among ſeveral other ancient nations, and 
among ſome people in the preſent times, it 1s not deemed culpable 
for a huſband to kill the man whom he ſurpriſes comtmnitting 
adultery with his wife. By the laws of England; he who ſhould 
do ſo, would be reckoned guilty of manſlaughter ; but in'conſe- 
querice of the enormous provocation given, the court commonly 


orders the ſentence of Faure on the . to! 'be emer in cies 


D manner. e 0 Lb | | 
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As it is conſidered by the e kegilature as ee to Ou 


lation as well as conducive to the harmony of ſociety, that every 
married couple ſhould live together, the law ordains that no man 
take away a wife from her huſband, neither by force, nor by fraud, 
nor by her own conſent; and he who tranſgreſſes this order, is 


Hable to a writ of treſpaſs,” or an action of raviſhment, by which 


he ſhall be obliged to pay damages to the injured huſband, and 
ſuffer impriſonment for two years: but this is not the utmoſt ex- 


tent of the law, for it alſo intitles a huſband to damages, not only 


againſt the perſon who actually takes away his wife, but alſo againſt 
him who entices' or perſuades her to live ſeparately from him. 


| The ancient laws of England are faid to have been ſo ſtriet in 


this particular, chat when a wife bappened to miſs her way, the 


man who found her might not even take her to his houſe unleſs 
ſhe was benighted, in danger of being drowned, of falling into 
the hands of robbers, or of being devoured by wild beaſts; but 
a ſtranger might carry her 'on horſeback 'to the neareſt market- 


token, or 1 72 of tle ede "there to remain hey rang bee 
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As the wife is not allowed to leave the huſband, fa neither 
may the huſband abandon his wife; and if he does ſo, without 
ſhewing a ſufficient cauſe, ſhe may enter a ſuit againſt him for 


reſtitution of the rights of marriage; and the ſpiritual court will 


compel him to return, to live- -with, her, and to reſtore them. But 
the law extends its privileges to married women ſtill farther, and 
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grants them immunities almoſt ſcarcely compatible with the rules 


of civil ſociety and the public ſafety: if a wife commit felony in 
the company of her huſband, it ſuppoſes ſhe, did it by his com- 
pulſion, and on that account abſolves her from the puniſhment. 
commonly. inflicted on ſuch delinquents : if a wife take away the 
goods of her huſband. without his knowledge, and. fell them,, 
neither the wife who ſtole them, nor the perſon. who bought them 
of her, are conſidered as guilty of felony. A wife may receive 
and conceal her huſband if he is guilty of felony or any other 
crime; for this action of concealment is only conſidered i in her as 


ſelf-preſervation, an inſlinct which no law can take away or de- 


ſtroy. If a wife receives ſtolen. goods into her houſe, and ſe⸗ 
cretes them from her huſband, the law will nevertheleſs, impute the 


crime. to the huſband, unleſs he either divulges the matter to a | 


magiſtrate, or leaves his houſe as ſoon as he diſcovers. the crime. 
Though wives are thus far indulged by the law, yet they are 
not emancipated from the puniſhment it inflicts, when they com- 
mit robbery, treaſon, or murder, although in the Fompeny of, d. 
bs by the coercion of, their huſbands. _ 1 

<3 a "ith 6 ny is, or Tonk A de. the manager of her 
| buſband's family, ſhe commonly has ſervants. under her care, 
whom ſhe neither can compel to do their duty by force, nor de- 
fend herſelf againſt, ſhould they be inclined, to offer her any ill 
Aich . ulage; 


Puniſhment - 


of ſervants for 


abuſing their 
miſtreſs, ; 
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0 Ma . uſage {| the law, therefore, ordains, that if any fervant or Mes 
CR bourer aſſault or beat his miſtreſs, he ſhall ſuffer one year's im- 


afe pregnant, are likewiſe peculiarly defended by the law; as 


given ſuch conſent, and the conyeyance be good and valid. A wife 
who is accuſtomed to trade, may fell goods in an open marker; 


priſonment, or other corporal puniſhment, according to the nature 
of the crime. All women, whether married or otherwiſe, who 


every aſſault upon them, while in this tate, does not only more 
eaſily endanger their life, but alſo the life of the child; every 
aſſault of ſuch kind is therefore punithed with more exemplary ſe- 
verity : any woman alſo, who is capitally convicted, whether mar- 


ried or ſingle, may plead pregnancy in arreſt of the execution of 
her ſentence; and if ſhe is really found with child, her plea will 


be ſuſtained ; for it would be highly unjuſt, that the innocent 


1 thould be deftroyed with the guilty. 


Ar THOUGH a Kuſband is, Wa lie a this country, veſted v with 
a power over all the goods and chattels of his wife, yet he cannot 
deviſe by his will ſuch of her ornaments arid jewels as ſhe is ac- 
cuſtomed to wear, though it has been held that he may, if he pleaſes, 
diſpoſe of them in his lifetime. A huſband is alſo Hable to anfwer 
all ſuch actions at law as were attached againſt his wife at the time 
of their marriage, and to pay all her debts contracted before that 


ume; but if his wife ſhall happen to die before he has made pay- 


ment of ſuch debts, the compact which made them one fleſh, and 
blended their intereſts into one, being diſſol ved, the hufband is 
thereby abſolved from paying her anti-nuptial debts. A married 
woman may purchaſe an eſtate, and if the huſband does not enter 
his diſſent before the conveyance, he ſhall be conſidered as having 


and ſuch a a huſband, by virtue of his authority over her, 
ſhall 


OD WOMEN 
ſhall not have any power to reclaim. Even the feudal barons, and 
the church, which formerly laid her rapaeious hands almoſt upon 
every ching, in ſeveral caſes exempted the women: the baron 
could not claim a heriot or gift on the death of his female vaſſal, 
nor can any mortuary gift, at this day, be exacted by the church, 


on the death of a woman, of whatever property ſhe was poſſeſſed. 


No woman can loſe any rank which the derived from her birth, 
by marrying the meaneſt plebeian ; but though deſcended of the 

loweſt of the human race herſelf, ſhe may by marriage be raiſed, 
in this country, to any rank beneath the ſovereignty. No woman 
can by marriage confer a ſettlement in any pariſh on her huſband ;. 
but every man who has a legal ſettlement himſelf, confers the 
ſame ſettlement by marriage on his wife. Though a huſband and' 


his wife are by the law conſidered ſo much as one perſon, that 
hey are rarely admitted as evidence for or againſt each other, yet 


this rule has in ſome inſtances been departed from, even in caſes' 
not ſtrictly criminal, and a wife has been admitted evidence to 
prove a cheat put upon her huſband. NS 


- Bes1DEs the advantages we have now mentioned, to which 
every married woman has a right by the general laws of matri- 
mony as they 'now ſtand in Britain, there are others which they 
may enjoy by private contract. It is no uncommon thing, in the 


preſent times, for the matrimonial bargain to be made ſo, as che 


de wife ſhall retain the ſole and abſolute power of enjoying and 


diſpoſing of her own fortune, in the ſame manner as if ſhe were 


not married; by which inequitable bargain, the huſband is de- 
barred from enjoying any of the rights of matrimony, except the 
perſon of his wife. But this is not all: if the wife, too, were 
Vol. II. 5 _ curtailed 
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, curtailed ig her privileges, the bargain would he in ſome degree 
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equitable ;- this, however, is fo far from being the caſe, that it is 
quite the reverſe; the huſband becomes thereby liable to pay all 
the dehis which his wife may burden him with, even though the 
have. abundance. of her owa to anſwer that purpoſe he is alſe 
obliged to-mgiutain her, though her cixcymſianees be more opulent 
than his; and if he dies before her, ſhe has a right to one-third 
of his real eſtate; and to whatever is euſtomary for widows to have 
qu of his perſonals; while, if ſhe dies before him, he is not en- 

„ ried. 10 the value of one fiogle balfpenny, unleſs: he has de- 
fed it to him by will, Theſe, are obvious diſadrentages on the 
hart of the huſband ; but, what is fill wore, fuch a bargain 
overturns, the natural order of things, and deſtroys that autho- 
nity, which the goſpel and the laws of this country give a man 
oven his, wife, and that obedience and ſubjection which the rules 
nne . toward her 


Privileges of Sven are the ale and AN ah which the women of 
widows by our 


3 this country derive from marriage, and which they enjoy from the 
moment that they, enter into that; ſtate ;, but, there are others of a 
poſthumous, nature, and. theſe are only reſerved for them if they 
ſurvive: their huſhands.. When; a, woman, on her entranse into: 
matrimony, gives. up. her fortune to. the, power and. diſcretion of: 
her tyſbapds, qr, perhaps, when ſhe. has no fortune, when,, 
through. a long and tedious.courſe of years, ſhe;joins her own/ma=: 

nagement, labour, and, induſtry, to his. nothing can, be more rear, 

ſonable, than that ſhe ſhould be provided for, in caſe of his dying: 
before her; ang, it would. be.a capitel defect in the; laws, af civil. 
ſes to leave this e ee in the power of indivi- 
bist | 2 10 = duals, 


duals, by whom it might frequently be dilregatded « ot neglected, ©. 11 
and the widows even of ſuch huſbands as had died in affluence, left exc cal 


to experience all the hardfiiips of want and poverty; to prevent 

which, the law of this country has wifely ordered, that every Wi- 
dow ſhall have à reaſotiable dower out of the effects or eſtates of 
her deceaſed huſband, even though there was no marriage · ſettle · 
ment, or though, n fettlement, an nee, 
the wife - 21 | 


Downs win is FIR were ard introduce i into Eügtaud 
by the: Danifle kings, and into Denmark, by Sein, the father of 
our Canute the Great, who beſtowed ow the Daniſh ladies this pri- 
vilege, as a- grateful acknowledgement of their having parted wit 
their jewels to ranſom him from captivity; when: taken priſoner by 
the Vandals. Dower out of lands was unknown among the An- 
glo-Saxons z for, by the laws of king Edward; the widow of any 
one who-dies, is directed to be ſupported entirely out of his per- 
ſonal eſtate 3 but afterwards, a widow berame entitled toa ſhare in 
- one-half of tlie lands of her deceaſed huſband, fo long as ſhe re- 
 miained chaſte and unmarriedz conditions which ſeem anciently to 
have been annexed to all dowers in chis country; off a ſuppoſition, 
perhaps, that the dread of falling into poverty would be the ftrong= 
eſt inducement to continehce, and that if ſhe married another 
huſband, all the obligations which bound the eſtates and effects of 
the former to maintain her, from that moment ceaſed to exiſt. 
Such was the caſe for ſome time after dowers were inſtituted ; but 
theſe conditions were afterward. only required of a widow, when 
her huſband left any children, and in time they fell-entirely i into 
diſuſe; ſo that at preſent a widow may claim her dower, whether 
he. i 18- chaſte and unmarried or otherwiſe ; but no woman can 
Vu * claim 
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CHAP. claim her dower, who was not actually the wife of a man at the 


XXXI. 


— time of his deceaſe: a divorce, therefore, from the chains of ma- 


trimony takes away all right to a dower; but a divorce only from 
bed and board, although for the crime of adultery, has no ſuch 
effect. A woman who runs away from her huſband, and lives 
with an adulterer, loſes. her right to dower, unleſs the huſband is 

reconciled. to, and takes her back. As every foreigner is, by the 
laws of England, incapable of holding lands, therefore the wife 
who is an alien is entitled to no dower out of the lands of her 


huſband.” The wife of him who commits high-treaſon is entitled 


to no dower; nor the wife of an ideot; for an ideot, being in- 
capable of conſenting to any contract, cannot lawfully marry; 


and therefore all the rights which women acquire by marriage are 
nugatory in the caſe of her who is NN an ideot. 


BE FORE. Re SAY wr al came 90 3 into faſhion, the. 


| Lek. which was ſettled by the law, or with which the huſband 


endowed the wife at the time of marriage, was the only ſecurity 
ſhe had for a maintenance, in eaſe ſhe became a widow. Reſpect- 
ing dower, there are in. certain places particular cuſtoms, which ſet 


| aſide the operations of the law i in the diſtricts where they prevail. » 


In ſome places, cuſtom allots to the widow, no leſs than the whole 


of her huſband's lands; in others more moderate, it gives her 
only the half, and in others only a quarter. Anciently, the moſt 


common method of ſettling the dower of the wife was, by pub- 


licly. endowing her at the church-door, i in the preſence of all the 


company who were aſſembled at the marriage, with the whole, or 
ſuch quantity of his lands as the huſband thought proper to be- 
ftow. When the wife was endowed with the whole, we have ſome 


authorities to believe the buſband made uſe of 2 words: 1 


1 


OF: W O M E N. 
« With all my Und and tenements I thee endow.” 


When he en- 
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dowed her with a part only, he gave a ſ pecific deſcription of ſuch w—— 


part, that no doubt might remain as to its ſituation or extent; but 
when he endowed her with perſonal property only, then he uſed 
to ſay, With all my worldly goods I thee endow ;” a ſpeech, 
which, being ſtill preſer ved in our marriage ritual, ſhews how fond 


we are of continuing forms, even after the reaſons which gave 
birth to them are totally extinQ. 1 


Tux dower of a widow was formerly neither ſubje& to tolls 
nor taxes, nor could even the king ſeize on it for a debt due to the 


crown; but ithis privilege, being found greatly to diminiſh the 
public revenue, was at laſt diſcontinued : at this day, however, the 
dower of a widow cannot be ſeized by the creditors of her huſ- 
band ; for it would be unjuſt, that ſhe ſhould not be entitled to an 


equivalent of her fortune, or a recompence for her labour and care, | 
as well as the creditors to payment of their money. Beſides the 


dotal right to a life · rent of one-third of the huſband's real eſtate, 
which is commonly allowed by law, where the cuſtom of the 
manor or place does not determine it otherwiſe, when a huſband 
lends money in the name of himſelf and his wife, if the wife 
furvive him, and there be enough beſides this money to pay his 
lawful debts, the wife is entitled to it. No widow can be en- 


dowed out of copyhold lands, unleſs by the local cuſtom of the 


matior, nor can the have any caſtle, or place of defence, as her 


'  dower; for ſhe is conſidered as incapable of managing it, fo as to 
make it anſwer the en for which i it was intended. 5 


— 


Ix the city of landes, province of - York; and in Scochnd, the Variations in 


the right of 


efe&s of him who dies inteſtate are — divided according dowes. 
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xi, do the ancient doctrine of giving every one a reaſonable ſhare. If 
— the deceaſed leaves a widow and childreg, the widow us firſt allowed 
the furniture of her bed-chamber, and wearing apparel ; then all 

the reſt is divided in the following proportions: if the deceaſed 

left a widow and two children, the widow ſhall bave eight 

ts (fix by the cuſtom, and two by law), and each of the children 

ve (three by the cuſtom, and two by the law): if he leaves a wi- 

dow and one child, each ſhall have one-half ; if he leaves a wis 

dow and no child, the widow ſhall have three-fourths of the 


| whale, aud the ds) fourth * go to 50 next relation. 


Az dower, either by che comman. law or by the: ſpecial cuſtom 
of the place, was frequently conſidered by: the oontracting parties | 
as too great or too little, the preſant times have hardly left. any 
thing to run in that channel, the parties thinking it better to ſtipu- 
late and agree between, themſelves on a ſpecific quantity of, land or 
money, which is, previous to the marriage, ſettled upon the wife 

buy way of * jointure, and which effectually takes away all her right 
to any dower. The jointure, thus legally ſettled, is ſtill more in- 
violable to the wife than her dower ;. it cannot be touched by the 
creditors of the huſhand; and though a dower he forfeited by the 
buſbapd being guilty of high-treaſon, a jointure is not. Every: 
jointyre muſt, be made to the wife, for the term of her, own natural 
life; if made for the life of another perſon, it is net legal, and ſhe 
may refuſe it, and claim the dower which the common law wilk 
aſſign her, When a jeinture is made to.the wife before marriage, 
' ſhe cannot refuſe. it, and claim her dower in its ſtead, as: ſhe 1s; 
conſidered as having cohſented to it, while in a free and independ- 
ent ſtate: but if the jointure was made, after: the marriage, ſhe 
ui refuſe it, and have a right to a dower, as ha i thonconllderad 
1 "= = 
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as having been obliged to give her conſent by the 15 and . F. 
coercion of her huſband. If à huſband fettle upon his ee —— 
ture that ſhall be of a certain yearly value, and it falls ſhort of it; 
ſhe may commit waſte, ſo far as to make up her deficiency, though 
prohibited from ſo doing in the deed of ſettlement; for it is but 
Juſtice, that the widow ffouſd have to the full extent of what wis 
intended her by her huſband. The widow muſt have a right to 
enter upon her jointure immediately on the death of her huſband ; - 


and if any fubſequent period is fixed for it, the ey claim her | 
NEE IE FORE | 


In ſome parts of Raplend there rentatns gin x Saxon cuftom, 
called Borongh Engliſh, by whielr the youngeſt inſtead of the eldeſt 
fors ſucceeds to the eſlate of his father ; and the widow, as guardian 
of that fon, has the whole eſtate for life; by the caftont of 
_ thote land called Gavelkind, the widow has no joĩnture, but fuc- 

oeelde to one-half of the lands of her deceaſed huſband, and Holds 
tem ſo long as ſhe remains chaſte and unmarried; Before the 
time of William the Conqueror, when à widow married within 
the year; ſhe forfeited her dower, or jointure 5 bur that cuſtom 
long fince fell into diſuſe; and at preſent tlie law does not pre- 
ſeribe any time in which ke ſhall not re-marry: cuſtom, how= 
ever, fixes a kind of ſtigma upon ſuch as take ſecond huſbands, 
before mY have ene a decent time to grief and en 


nan we 7 hifve: hitherto: Hi al the women of Dia d- a- 
Great - Britain has chiefly regarded theſe privileges and immumitied mea. 
which are eſtabliſhed to them by law, or conceded to them by cuſ- 
tomz but as this long liſt of privileges is, on the other hand, con- 

W manp diſadrantages, which are neceſſary, in civil ſoci- 
eta 


8 H A 3 
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Yen 


omen hard- 
ly allowed 
any power or 
management 
of affairs. 


Allowed their 


perty with 
many mite 


- 


ety, | to, put the two ſexes AR on an 115 footing with. NPE 
other, let us turn to the patch and GRIT 
oh theſe alſo. 20127 „nenn To At. Hatt Nad un 


| Tar Sag 4 of France excludes i woman + fn governing 
the nation; in Britain, we allow a woman to ſway our ſceptre, 
but by law and cuſtom we debar her from every other government 
but that of her own family, as if there were not a public employ; 
ment between that of ſuperintending the kingdom, and the affairs 
of her own kitchen, which could be managed by the genius and 
capacity of woman. We neither allow women to officiate at our 
altars, to debate in our councils, nor to fight for us in the field; 
we ſuffer them not to be members of our ſenate, to practiſe any of 
the learned profeſſions, nor to concern themſelves much with our 
trades and occupations; we exerciſe nearly a perpetual guardian 
ſhip over them, both in their virgin and their married ſtate; and 
ſhe who, having laid a huſband in the grave, enjoys an independent 
fortune, is almoſt the only woman among us who can be called 
free. Thus excluded almoſt from every thing which can give 
them conſequence, they derive the greater part of the power 
which they enjoy, from their charms ; and theſe, when joined to 
ſenſibility, « often fully compenſate, in this reſpect, for all the diſad- 
vantages they are laid under by Wanne | 5 PETTY 


As the poſſeſſion of arty is one e of the moſt inte of all 
political bleſſings, and generally carries the poſſeſſion of power 
and authority along with it, one of the moſt peculiar diſadvantages/ 
in tbe condition of our women is, their being poſtponed to all 
males in the ſucceſſion to the inheritanct of landed eſtates, and 
cheir ag: e allowed much ſmaller Se than the 1 50 
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even of the money and effects of their fathers-and anceſtors, when, ©, A *. 
this money or thoſe effects are given them in the lifetime of their 
parents, or deviſed to them by will; for otherwiſe, that is, if the 

father dies inteſtate, they ſhare equally with ſons in all perſonal 

property. When an eſtate, in default of male heirs, deſcends to 

the daughters, the common cuſtom of England is, that the eldeſt 

ſhall not, in the ſame manner as an eldeſt ſon, inherit the whole, 

but all the daughters ſhall have an equal ſhare in it. Weſtmore- 

land, however, and ſome other places, are exceptions to this general 

rule, and the eldeſt daughter, there, ſucceeds to the whole of the 

land in n to all the other ſiſters. 

: Im ſome ancient Bates, where the women had aua a conſi- Poſtponed to 

derable degree of importance, che right of inheritance from an an- . 


ceſtor devolved equally upon the males and females. Among the eſtates. 
Greeks and Romans, however, from whom all Europe at firſt de- 

rived the origin of its laws, the ſons ſucceeded in preference tothe 

daughters. In France, and every other kingdom where' the feudal 
ſyſtem was introduced, women were totally excluded from the in- 

heritance of the feudal lands, becauſe the baron, of whom ſuch 

lands were held, required a military tenant, who ſhould take the 

field with him when occaſion required; and women being incapa- 
ble of "this ſervice, were alſo incapable of ſucceeding to ſuch eſtates 
as required it. This rule was ſtrictly adhered to in England for 
ſome ages after the time of William the Conqueror, who firſt intro- | 
duced the feudal ſyſtem among us; but in proceſs of time, when 
it became cuſtomary to levy money on the tenants, inſtead of their 
perſonal attendance in the field, it became alſo cuſtomary to allow 
women to inherit, in failure of the male iſſue. We have already 


obſerved; that formerly the kings of this country might levy an 
Vor. II. X x aid 
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CHAP. aid on the ſubjeQs for the marriage of their eldeſt daughters: the 
Ly great barons exerciſed the ſame power over their tenants, and, on 
the marriage of their eldeſt daughters, obliged each of them to 
pay what amounted to about five per cent. of their yearly income. 
But this was only a {mall part of the oppreſſion theſe tenants la- 
boured under: if any of them preſumed to give his daughter 
in marriage without the-conſent of his lord, he was liable to an 
aQion for defrauding the lord of his property, as the lord had a 
Tight to chuſe her a huſband, and to make that huſband pay a fine 
or premium, for providing him with a wife. But beſides this, it 
is believed, that the lord claimed a right-of a more extraordinary 
nature, that of enjoying the wife of his tenant the firſt night; a 
claim which, however improbable it may ſeem to us, is not 
altogether incredible, when we conſider the exorbitant abuſe of 
power which marked with ſo much infamy the times we are 
en of, 4 


Operation f BUT beſides theſe 3 which for bb mad part operate ſo as 
e to hinder the fair ſex from getting into poſſeſſion of much pro- 


dem of pro- perty, the laws of marriage again diveſt them of ſuch property as 
Perly. they really are in poſſeſſion of; by marriage, all the goods and 
chattels which belonged to the woman become veſted in the huſ- 
band, and he has the ſame power over them as ſhe had before, 
while they were her ſole and abſolute property. When the wife, 
however, is poſſeſſed of a real eſtate in land, the power which 
the huſband acquires over it is not ſo extenſive, he only gains a 
right to the rents and profits ariſing out of it during the continuance 

of the marriage; but if a living child is born to him, though it 
— | ſhould die in a very ſhort time, he becomes, in that caſe, tenant for 
life, by the cad of the Fa : if there happens to be-no 


child, 
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child, then at the demiſe of the wife the alin goes to 1 heirs at Can P. 


law; but the property of her goods and chattels devolves upon tb 
| huſband, who has the ſole and abſolute ey of _—_— of them 


OY to his 4 me | 4 * 


EveRY ate woman is conſidered as a minor, and cannot 
do any deed which affects her real or perſonal property without 
the conſent of her huſband, and if ſhe does any ſuch deed, it is 

not valid, and the huſband may claim the property of what ſhe 
diſpoſed of, as if no ſuch diſpoſal had been made. As a married 
woman cannot diſpoſe of her property while living, ſo neither 
does the law give her that power at her death. In the ſtatute of 
wills, ſhe is expreſsly prohibited from deviſing land, and even 
from bequeathing goods and chattels without the leave of her 
huſband; becauſe all ſuch goods and chattels are, without any 
Nexitation, his ſole and abſolute property; whether they were 
ſuch as the wife brought along with her at the marriage, or ſuch 
as ſhe acquired even n by her labour and EN tRerwird. | 


TE laws of this cou r not only try to a W wo- 
man the power of making a will, but alſo diſſolve and render of 
no effect upon her marriage all and every will ſhe may have made 
while ſingle; and even when a ſingle woman who has made her 
will, marries, and her huſband dies, the will which ſhe had made, 
being invalidated by her marriage, does not recover its validity by 
the huſband's death. If a huſband and wife are jointly poſſeſſed 
of houſes and lands, which are ſettled upon the ſurvivor, if the huſ- 
band deftroys himſelf, his wife ſhall not have the half that be= 
longed to him; it becomes the property of the crown,” as a com- ? 
| | R 3 jo SES I PR 
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penſation for the loſs of a ſubject· When a huſband and wife 
agree to live ſeparate, and the huſband covenants to give her ſo 
. much a year, if at any time he offers to be reconciled and to take 


her home, upon her refuſal, he ſhall not any longer be obliged to 


pay her a ſeparate maintenance. If a legacy be paid to a married 


woman who lives ſeparate from her hufband, the huſband may 


lle a bill in chancery to oblige the-perfon ho paid it to his wife 


to pay it again to him with intereſt. If a wife proves inſane, the 
| huſband, as her proper guardian, has a right to.confine her- in 


his own houſe, or in a private mad-houſe ; but ſhould the huſ- 


band not be inclined to releaſe her when her ſenſes return, a court 


of equity will give her that relief which the huſband denies. The 


power which a huſband has over the perſon of his wife does not 


ſeem perfectly ſettled by the laws of this country; it is neverthe- 


leſs certain, that ſhe is not to go abroad, nor to leave his houſe | 
and family, without. his approbation; but what coercive methods 
he may make uſe of to reſtrain her from fo. doing, or whether he 


may proceed any farther than to admonition and denying ber 


money, _ a «png? not Tied ung agrees n 


| Mas, 4 wiſe. is 8 in her perſon or in her property, ſo 


limited. is her power, that ſhe: cannot bring an action for redreſs 


without the conſent and approbation of her huſband, nor any way 
but in his name; if, however, ſuch huſband has abjured the 
realm, or is baniſhed from it; he is conſidered as dead in law, and 
bis wife in that caſe may ſue for redreſs in her own name and 
authority, When a' huſband and wife are outlawed, and the 
wife appears in court without her huſband, ſhe cannot have the 


Rewe taken off, e eee ann 
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object nene e esd wa iſſued. Wpen a bull * 


becomes bankrupt, and is ſuſpeRed! of having dealt Frandulently ; 
with his ' creditors, - the commiſſionets af the "bankruptcy may 

ſummon his wife before them, examine her concerning his affairs, 
and commit her to priſon if ſhe either refuſes to anfwer ſuch 
queſtions as are put to her, or anſwers them in a deceitful man- 
ner. When a widow is endowed of certain lands and tenements, 
and ſells chem, the heir at law may not only recover them of the 
purchafer, but alſo refuſe to reſtore them back to the widow, ot 
to pay ber any dower in their ſtead. By the laws of England, a. 
father only is empowered to exerciſe a rightful authority over his 
children, and no power is conferred on the mother, only ſo far as 
to oblige theſe children to conſider her as a perſon entitled to ny 
and a reverential _— 


BESIDEs the Aiden and reſtrictions which the laws of this Of the pu- 
country have laid upon che fair ſex, it is neceſſary for the good of jngiacd on. 
fociety that puniſhments ſhould be annexed to their crimes as well 
as to thoſe committed by us:; thoſe puniſhments are for the moſt part 
nearly the ſame in equal degrees of delinquency in either ſex, a few 
eaſes, however, are excepted. A woman guilty of high-treaſon is 
not puniſhed in the ſame manner as a man; for this crime, a man 
is condemned to be hung up, taken down alive, his bowels taken. 
out, and his body divided into quarters. A woman is con- 
demned to be drawn to che place of execution, and there burnt 
to death. Condemnation to the flames is obliging the criminal. 
to ſuffer a death of all others the moſt tremendous and terrible,. 
and has been ſeldom inflited in Europe but by bigoted priefts. 
and relentleſs inquiſitors; the laws of England, however, reckon+ 


s ing- 


— 
— = 
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ce — r. ing high-treaſon and the murder of a, huſband equal to, herefy, 
L—— condemn to the flames her who is guilty of either, ſuppoſing that 
a puniſhment too exemplary cannot be held out to deter from the 
commiſſion of ſuch unnatural crimes. In Scotland, the woman 
who murders her huſband is only hanged as a common felon. 
In all the capital puniſhments of the ſex, the laws of Britain lay 
it down as a maxim, that rn is not to be violated; we wiſh 
the ſame delicacy were-obſerved in theſe which are only intended 
for the reformation of the culprit; but whipping at the cart's tail, 
as 12 over all land, is often a ſhameful inſtance of the 
. TH | *. 


ee a houſe for the purpoſes of proſtitution, being a 
nuiſance to the neighbourhood, and ſubverſive of the peace and 
order of ſociety, may be puniſhed by ſubjecting the lady abbeſs to 
labour, to bodily correction, or to fine and impriſonment at the 
pleaſure of the court. In the protectorſhip of Cromwell, wilful 
adultery was capital, and keeping a brothel, or repeatedly com- 
mitting fornication, were felony without benefit of clergy. At 
preſent, adultery is only puniſhable in the ſpiritual court by cer- 
tain penances, and in the civil courts by divorce and loſs of dower. 
Adultery. was in Scotland for. ſeveral centuries puniſhable by 
death; and even Mary, queen of Scots, a lady, if not belied by 
fame, no way remarkable for conjugal fidelity, . publiſhed ſome of 
the ſevereſt edits againſt her ſiſterhood of ſinners ; but theſe ſeve- 
rities, at laſt, in Scotland as well as in England, and the laws re- 
ſpecting adultery, are now in both kingdoms nearly upon an equal 
footing. For a variety of the other crimes committed by the ſex 
againſt chat. decency, and deen, the laws have hardly 
| deviſed 
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deviſed any puniſhment, leaving the unhappy, delinquent» to the 
ſtings of conſcience,” the loſs” of character, the We * the 


amen * es Micah elſended heaven. - 
"To wist ſhort account of eee we ſhall add an incon- 
venience to which the widowed part of the ſex are liable in Eng- 


land, originally brought upon the whole by the indiſeretion of a 


few. When a huſband dies, and either leaves no children, or 
only daughters who are by the nature of an entail cut off from 
inheriting his eſtate, it has ſometimes happened, that his widow, 
though not really pregnant, has declared herſelf to be ſo, and at 
laſt impoſed a ſpurious heir on the family, in prejudice of the real 
heir at law. To prevent ſuch abuſe, the ſtatutes concerning wi- 
dows, allow a woman forty weeks after the death of her huſband, 

as the time of her pregnancy, and if the. 18 not delivered in that 
time, the child is deemed illegitimate ; * bot as this is far from be- 
ing a ſufficient ſecurity againſt all fraud apd impoſture, they fur- 
ther empower the heir at law, as ſoon as the widow ſhall declare 
herſelf pregnant, to have her examined by a jury of matrons, and 
if they declare that ſhe is not pregnant, the heir may immediately 
enter upon his eſtate; but if they declare that ſhe is pregnant, 
then the heir, to prevent all fraud and impoſition, may obtain an 
order from the court of Common Pleas, directing the ſheriff of 
the county where ſhe reſides to confine her in a houſe, the doors 
of which ſhall be well guarded, and acceſs denied to all improper 


XXX1. 


C= 
” 


Particular 


| bardſhip on 


. widows. 


perſons; to cauſe her to be every day examined by ſome of the 


jury of matrons, and alſo to order, that ſome of them be preſent at 
the birth, to prevent all collufion, and declare whether the child 
of which ſhe is delivered be a male or a female; ſuch treatment, 
of a perſon guilty of no. crime, in a country where liberty is the 


I \ | | boaſted 
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| C.H A ?. boaſted! prerogative,” may be juſtly deemed” a peculiar hardſhip, 
3 a8 ſuch is, if poſſible; ſearcely ever practiſed, except where” 

| depravity of manners, or particular malevolence againſt the heir at 

law make it neceſſary; and even then, it is conducted with the a 

utmoſt | caution, and care is taken that the woman ſhall have 
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Adultery, D the Jews 

— among the Egyptians n 

— among the Hindoos . 

— in ubat it conſiſts in Hindoſtan 

— the ſeverity with which they. puniſh it 
28 committed by women _ ſuperior 
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by various nations 
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Arrogance of the Romiſh prieſts 6 
— the power they pretend to exert ; +5] 

i 
Aftatics place their grandeur in a numerous 
» feraglio 17 
—take titles ſometimes from the * 
of their wives | ibid. 
SHriams, their method of diſpoſing of their 
young women in marriage 198 
— had a court, whoſe only buſineſs was to 
take ng mer = of the laws of marriage 200 
Huricular confeſlio 17 of the modes of ſe- 
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Bards attended on the great in Germany 5 
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a mortuary for women 
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the women of Greece 241 
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Batrothing, what it mans for thee ſacred wri- 
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. according..to the Tal- 
mud ibid. 


| Bigamy praQtiſed in the fixth century by the 
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— countenanced by Luther and the yer 
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man reformers, 16th century | 
Brama, his laws allow only people of the ſame 


caſt to marry 
Bramins attend at the burning of widows, and 
exhort them to ſuffer with fortitude * 
Brad, the improvement of that of the 


man ſpecies neglected 265 55 
Bride, in ſome countries hides herſelf, in 
others muſt be ſeemingly forced from her 
relations ibid. 
examined a jury of matrons, to 
ſee if ſhe has any dete. ip Muſcoyy 267 
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his ceremonies and laws reſpecting 
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Cbaronides, his opinion bf ſecond marriages 292 
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| Clepatra, her extravagance 
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: of Nice 272 
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the ſecrets of all the women 279 
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Obatbs, their origin 83 
— vVere not invented merely to defend 
from the cold ö ibid. 
— Why the author is of this opinion ibid. 
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cauſe proved ibid. 
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ove of finery 8 
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—— proofs * this opinion ; 

originated alſo from a love of va- 
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Con nement, iniberality of the idea of Mon- 
teſquieu concerning it 19 
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5 Conſanguinity, bow far it affeQs the rights of 
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among mankind 246 
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dy fighting to procure a. bride 150 
dy exhibiting feats of en and 
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bo carried on by the Greeks 1 52 
- of the Greeks conſiſted in the uſe of 
charms, philtres, and incantations ibid. 


was not managed by aſſiduity to gain 


— unknown to the Romans, who bar- 
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Edinburgb, how the ladies are dubbed touſts | 


there 124 


ag 

—.— the VIth firſt dne it lawful for 322 | 
Engliſh clergy to marry _ 277 

Epen did not allow * polygamy. | I 16 
— ſometimes ſuffered it to t place ibid. 


 Buplant the contradictory faſhions that have 


prevailed among the women there 137 
—— the ladies there laced tight in the be- 


s of this e | 138 
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— women, their method of rendering them- 


England, ladies there diſcarded ſtays 
towards the middle of this century 138 

—— and toward the end of it laced tighter 
than ever ibid. 

—— they muffled themſelves up to the chin 
in the ing of this centur ibid. 


— and ſoon after began to dreſs in a faſhion 
quite the contrary - 


——> their preſent enormous head-dreſs 415 
12 


Dee, their origin 

Europe, remarks on the dreſs uſed in it 

— ts extenſive trade brings nie a9 
dreſs fram every part of the world hid. 

—cxtravagance of its women in the fifteentn 
century 132 

European princes have frequently been obliged 

to enact ſumptuary laws 131 


ſelves agreeable 


TI 
pc about what time new materials for 


dreſs were introduced among them 132 
— from whence they imported theſe ma- 
terialss een 

1 rer a 


Pant inferiority deduced from fie we. 
es 
— 2tiſes, in civil life, from education — 


their mode of living | 43 
Feudal tenants could not give their d- 


in marriagewithouteonſentoftheir{ 


— of the ancients in Ueſs 1 n — 


cCuous than that of the moderns ibid. 
Frencb, their mode of dreſſing 136 


— their method of courtſhip 176 
— their courtſhip carried on dy the rela- 
tions of the parties th 177 
— were n farmerly much addicted to fighting 


-» 


Geselle ofman by fome philoſophers * 


— idea of love = 
— law, that males have the ri; wire, f 
ing, and ſemales of refuling big, 


Grand 8 
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ers 


Greeks burnt the axle of the chariot that car- 
. ried a bride to the houſe of her huſband 204. 
feaſts 


— their ſumptuous marriage Id. 
m to cat 2a 


quince together ' 5 
— ſung «FE in the evening = 
morning to a new- married couple ibid. 
— parta, differed from all the others 


in their ceremonies and cuſtoms of mar- 
5 


riage | | 206 
Greenland women, their averſion to marci- 
age 169 
— whence this averſion ariſes 170 
Cramer, the ſtory of his courtſhip 159 


Gorgephona, the firſt Grecian widow who, 
NP RE e took a ſecond 
huſband 292 
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106 


Harams, ſuppoſed by ſome, not to be places 


of confinement, but of' retreat m the 
„ 18 
— are places of conlinenient Aid. 
— ho ſituated 22 
Heida, a famous enchantreſs, the pomp Jo 
- which ſhe lived 
Henry the VIIIth granted the clergy Aber 
ſations to keep concubines | 277 
Hindio women, their dreſs 121 
— arrayed in dhe fineſt ſilks richly orna- 
mented ibid. 


— their hair finely decorated with dia- 


monds, and dreſſed into the forms of vari- 


. ous flowers ibid. 
— their ear-rings * 248 

_ — their paint for en- the ſkin ibid. 
— their uſe of betel | 124 
— their perfumes ibid. 
— their caſes for the breaſts abid. 


Huſtands, their unlawful power over wives in 
_ ſeveral countries | 222 
— the powers granted them by law over 
8 wives 
—— what theſe powers were among the Jews, 
Romans, in Braſil, i in Hindoſtan, and Eu- 
rope 223 


226 


4 2 when. the white kind was 4 


222 


Huſbands, may « recover datnages of a perſon 
who beats their wives 

— way — their wives as in caſes of 
ſelf-defence | 

—— are only guilty of manſlaughter, if — 
kill à perſon caught with their wives in 
adultery 326 

— e their wives taken from 
them by fraud or force ibid. 

— may recover damages of thoſe who en- 
tice their wives to ſepatate from them ibid. 

— their power over the eſtates of their 
wives, how limited 333 

—— way confine their wives, if inſane 340 

— in America enen for tle 2 


7 

— the reaſons they | give for this * 
'—— the power given them by the law of 
England over the goods and chattels of their 
wires 2338 

| F 

Fack of Leyden, famous for the number of his- 
wives 218 
Idea — dreſs and \altuon, the effedis of cuſ- 
123 


Jeweh were poliſhed, ft, and engraved, in 
the time of Moſes | 97 
Liberal refle&ions-on the fair ſex by ancient 
and modern. writers 47 
laclination to each other, the ſource of what» 
ever is pleaſing and uſeful 31 81 
Indelicacy, inſtances of it in ſome countries 8 
Inferiority of women, an idea too much en- 
tertained by the men 34 
—— does not appear in the females "a 
brute animals 
— has no foundation, except with 8 
to bodily ſtrength ibid. 
Inflances of men burning themſelves to death 
O 
Fointure of a widow bars her right to dower 234 
is not loſt to the wife by high treaſon in 
her huſband. ibid. 
—— muſt be made o a wiſe for the term of 
her own life „E 24 
— cannot be. refuſed by a wife, if made 
to her before marriage, but may if made 
afterward 334 
Fovinian was baniſhed for maintaining that a 
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matried man might be ſaved from eternal 


damnation 


273 
1 their whimſical dreſs in the time of 
W „ 137 


protract the time of courtſhip, as bein 
77 — happy part of life 17 
He of Ely, why ſo called 274 


Juſtices of the peace, their power over women 
who have baſtard children 322 
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Kindred, near, political reaſons yl they 
|- ſhould not intermarry _ 248 


— natural reaſons why they do not mar- 


$4 ry | ibid. 


— the laws concerning their marriages in 


moſt places the ſame as thoſe of Moſes '249 


—— were_not allowed to marry by Pope 
Honorius till after the tal. generation ibid. 
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Lies; that of Evvope kind care both of thi 
perſons and property of women 262 


—— that of Aſia leaves them at the mercy of 


their huſbands ibid. 


Lefi-banded wives in Pruſſia, how married 2 1 
ibi 


———- Wwhat reſtrictions they are under 


Legitimation of children, how accom plilind in 
Scotland 252 


Love; among the ancients, deſtitute of . 
- -timent 149 


— gives place to intereſt in moſt n 
a courtſhips 


— its effects on an Engliſhman 180 
M * 
Magiſtrate, among the Franks, e 
marriages in their courts of juſtice 257 
—— alſo had the power of en im the 
time of Cromwell 12468 
— have ſtill that power in New Eng- 
„ land. ibid. 
Marriage, the word falſely applied by many 
writers To: 184 


181 
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Marriage ceremony, its original Cmplicie) 18 5 
—— ceremony unneceſſary between Adam 
and Eve | 186 


— Was eſt a ſimple appropriation of a wo- 
man, or living with her by accident 187 


— ceremony afterward became more com- 
. plex as ſociety advanced 1288 
— by whom originall) inſtituted ibid. 
— ceremony conſi anciently in a feaſt 
191 

— advantages ariſing. from it in the early 


ages 


192 
—— ceremony in the primitive ages, if there 
was any, not known 197 


—— ceremonies firſt en deſcribed vy 
the Greeks 200 
—— feaſts were much in uſe in old times 201 


———— ceremonies of the Greeks after they be- 
came a poliſhed people 202 


—— a Civil compact onl 206 
—— was neither inſtituted by the gods of the 
| pagans, nor ſolemnized by their prieſts 207 
portions, their origin 1.02 

—— thoſe of different religions, in -many 


E erer. themſelves in 


aJl 249 
. deſcription of ſome ceremonies uſed in 


ſolemnizing it b T4 ging zit "OB; 
— the ceremonies uſed in celebrating it 
among the Romans 4282 


— among the aacient inhabitants of the 
north 257 


— its ceremonies | among the fame People in 
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| " Cs 
—— is yoke in ſanclent times eaſy to the 


men, but leſs ſo to the women 256 
———— rites, at what time the clergy” aſſumed 
the ſole right of celebrating tbem 257 
—— — made a ſacrament by the Roman catho- 


lics to 2 the Joy” from ering 
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0 471-21 1 ibid. 
— now only ſolemnized' in Britain by the 
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as a civil compact 
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— ceremonies, an idea of them — 461 
— are expreſſive of what the parties are 
expected to perform to each other 262 
—— ceremonies, which are expreſſive of the 
love and regard of the men 2064 
Marriage 
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make the bargain publie 1 
— ceremony, at what hours it muſt be 
performed in Envland -  — 25067 

— may de performed any time or in any 
place in Scotland  . ibid. 
— oppoſition made to it by the clergy and 
.. bigoted enthuſiaſts 269 
— the firſt canons forbidding it only re- 
Ce.eßived in Italy and France 274 


— is faid to have been declared ſinful by a 
- wooden croſs .- 31 ibid. 
—— the king and barons of England j Join the 
. Clergy in enforcing a decree againſt it 275 
ns women, their privileges in Eng- 
T. be impriſoned for debt bid 
—— are not liable to pay any debt ibid. 
—— can oblige their buſbands to pay all the 
| debts they contract before and after mar- 
-  riage 32 
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— may bring an action 30 oblige. huſbands 


to reſtore the rights of marriage 327 


— may diſpoſe clandeſlinely of the goods 
of their huſbands without felony ibid. 
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accuſtomed to, and their bargains dind the 
+ huſband - 328 
— are all conſidered as minors 339 
cannot bequeath lands or effects by will, 
without the conſent of their huſbands ibid, 
Mary queen of Scots, how ſhe ae adul- 


tery 11 342 
Matrimony an early inſtitution 184 
— encouraged and enforced by. the Sun 

241 
— and by the Jews and Perſians. | 442 


—— ſtill more ſo by the Romans ibid. 
Matrimonial regulations concerning the ages 
of a bride and bridegroom | ⁊ 246 
— diſcord, conjectures on its cauſes 282 


—— ariſes from the wrong education of the 
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— and from the improper notions and be- 
\ haviour of the men - 3." * 


— alſo from the particular manners and 
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Men have taken from women the power of 
. refuſing ſuch huſbands as their relations 


provide for them 14 
—— their right of courtin, the gift of na- 
ture 144 
— their greater liberties in the married ſta e 
than women 2320 
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vilians ang 


Middle ages, ſketches of the drefs uſed then 1 1 3 


2 of their linen, ſtockings, and ſhoes 115 


©, 


—— afford a proof, that the early ages were 
. 11 * ibid. a 
Modern Greek women, their dreſs 103 


— hair then the principal ornament 114 
a great puniſhment to cut it off 


ibid. 
—— the clergy then ſhaved on the crown of 
their heads ibid, 


— their ornaments, what wry 
Milefian women, their delicacy | 42 
Mirrors uſed in an early period 94 
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— the firſt glaſs ones made of Tyrian 
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wives as are ſiſters of their great chief 226 
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Northern nations, their ancient dreſs 112 
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Oliver Cm dreſs: ad ornament deſpiſed 
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5 —— ſentiments in his time concerning the 


fair ſex id. 
— is no ſooner dead than theſe ſentiments 
take a different ditection 135 


Oment, good and bad, much taken notice of 
by: the Greeks at marriages 203 
Operation of the laws of England in diveſtin 


women of property 33 
Opinions concerning the intercourſe of women 


with inviſible beings: 49 
—— that are diſadvantageous to dhe ſen 74 
Origin of celibacy, whence 270 
Ormus, deſeription of its magnificence 125 
Ornament and finery, (ſuppoſed: to be paſſions 
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——— this ſuppoſition ill founded til. 
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rings, perfumes, and garments _ 

.. colours 90 
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w—— of the Egyptians | 1 93 
8 ol the ancient G 100 
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—— inſtances of their fatality 155 
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of celebrating 
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thoſe of ancient Rome 
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celebrate the rites of 
elſe can enjoy 
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they have uſurped notr p 
— declared infamous if ey did not oy 
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—— their legitimate children * — 
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- tain than in any other country ' 312 
— of the'Princeſs of Wales, the daughters 
and ſiſters of kings of England | 315 
—— of the women of England in general 317 
— of women by a marriage contract 329 | 
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their children made null when without 

their conſent 268 
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having been pardoned . 320 
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with their women 


a 21 
— why women have contributed little to 


advancing the ſciences 40 


—— why the opinions concerning wicches + 


were ſo much altered 

—— why. wives brought en along with 
them 
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the toilette 105 
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